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I. 
THE PLAN OF THE NEW BIBLE REVISION. 


W ITHIN a few weeks past there has appeared a volume 

which has for some time heen looked for with great 
and growing interest. This is the New Testament as revised 
by a number of British and American scholars, which is now 
given to the world without waiting for the Old Testament, the 
completion of which is not expected for two or three years to 
come. In the next number of this Review there will be a 
careful critical estimate of the characteristic features of this 
interesting and important volume. What is now proposed is 
to give some account of the origin and progress of the whole 
movement for revision, and to consider the plan upon which 
it has been and is to be conducted, 

In regard to the authorized version there has been for a 
long time a substantial agreement among all the learned upon 
two points: first, that in point of fidelity and elegance, the 
English Bible, as a whole, is equal if not superior to any 
other version, ancient or modern ; but, secondly, that in, par- 
ticular places it is defective, owing to the progress made in 
grammar, lexicography, exegesis, criticism, and archeology 
since the days of King James, and also to the inevitable 
changes in the meaning and use of many English words and 


phrases. Attempts, therefore, at a new version in whole or in 
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part have been constantly made from time to time. Some of 
these were simply ludicrous, as Harwood’s (1768), which ren- 
dered the first verse of the pearl of parables thus: “A gentle- 
man of splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons.” 
This has-been matched in another way by some writers of our 
own country. and generation. Not many years ago, Miss 
Smith, of Glastonbury, Conn., published a new version of the 
Scriptures, of which these are specimens; Heb. i. 1: “God 
formerly multifariously and abundantly having spoken to the 
fathers in the prophets, at these last days spake, etc.” Philip. 
iii. 14: “I pursue toward the scope for the prize of combat 
of the calling above of God in Christ Jesus.” In the year 1875, 
O. S. Halsted, ex-chancellor of the State of New Jersey, is- 


sued a translation of the book of Job from the Hebrew, a. 


work that in his judgment was “loudly called for,” and which 
he undertook to prepare, “having been for near twenty years 
engaged in the study of the Scriptures in the languages in 
which they were written.” The style and character of the 
book can be accurately estimated from the first verse of the 
first chapter. ‘Man was in land Uz, Job name of him, and 
was that man which be upright and just, and feared God, and 
turned aside from evil.” Every page abounds with similar 
gibberish.* Far different from these wretched abortions was 
the work done by such writers as Bishop Lowth, Archbishop 
Newcome, Principal George Campbell, in Britain, or by Prof. 
George R. Noyes, in our own country. Yet, excellent in 
many respects as these scholarly productions were, they never 
attained more than partial or temporary success. Uniformly, 
after a time, the old version reclaimed its former position as 
the recognized English standard. Still less favor attended 
versions made in the interest of particular doctrinal or denomi- 
national views, such as the Jmproved Verston (Unitarian) of 
the New Testament, published in England in 1808, or the 
Baptist Bible issued forty or fifty years ago by some American 
divines, or the various publications of the American Bible 


* Such writers as these forget that if the first law of a translator is to be faithful, 
since otherwise he misrepresents his author, the second law and one equal to the first 
is that he be intelligible, since otherwise he does not represent his author at all, and 
the reader with the version in his hand is just as much in the dark as he would be with 
the unknown original. . 
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Union in this city. Whatever merits these works possessed, 
they never attained any general or enduring circulation, nor 
gave promise of displacing the common Bible. 

Still there was a growing conviction in the minds of those 
most conversant with the facts in the case, that it was very 
desirable that in some way the Christian public should be put 
in possession of the results of modern scholarship. The gen- 
eral interest in Biblical studies was continually advancing. 
The merits of our authorized version on one hand, and on the 
other the amount of improvement absolutely required, became 
more fully understood from year to year. So that for more 
than a generation the question of subjecting the work of 
King James’ translators to a close re-examination has been 
agitated not merely among sciolists or fanatics or acknowl- 
edged errorists, but among men at once learned and devout, 
who had no private ends to seek, and no peculiar or pet notions 
to establish. Bishop Ellicott, in the preface to the translation 
annexed to his Commentary on Galatians, first published in 
1854, remarked: “The subject of a revision of the Author- 
ized Version is now becoming more and more one of the 
questions of the day”; and in his work on Thessalonians, 
published four years later, he said: “I trust that the revision 
of our Authorized Version may be undertaken in its own 
good time, and that that time is not indefinitely remote.” In 
his next issue, on the Pastoral Epistles (1861), he‘devoted two 
pages to the consideration of the question, and classified the 
views which then prevailed concerning it in England. There 
were, he says, three parties; one, that wanted an absolutely 
new translation ; a second, that desired only a revision of the 
existing version, although differing as to the extent to which 
this should go, and the principles on which it should be car- 
ried out; and a third, that deprecated any change of any 
kind, because likely to unsettle the religious belief of weaker 
brethren. The first party was the smallest and the most 
active ; the third by far the largest ; and the second small, but 
daily increasing. The learned commentator unreservedly 
gave in his adhesion to the second, justifying it by manly and 
forcible reasoning, and still more by the character of the 
translation which he appended to each of his exegetical works, 
of which, however, he speaks with great modesty. ‘ The 
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time and pains I have bestowed on it are excessive, and yet 
in the majority of corrections I feel how little cause I have for 
satisfaction.” The progress of opinion in the matter was 
greatly aided by the expressed views of various well-known 
scholars, such as Canon Selwyn, Dean Alford, Canon Light- 
foot, Dr. Beard, and others. Much was gained by the very 
careful examination of the authorized version of the New 
Testament, published by Archbishop Trench in 1859, which 
pointed out in an admirable spirit and with much acuteness 
many of the features of the authorized version which needed 
amendment, and at the same time offered fruitful suggestions 
as to the best method of accomplishing it. But even more 
was gained by the scholarship and judgment shown in a “ Re- 
vision of the Authorized Version by Five Clergymen,” which 


appeared in successive years after 1857, taking up in turn the ° 


fourth Gospel and the longer Epistles of Paul (Romans to 
Colossians). The authors were Dr. Barrow, Dr. Moberly, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Humphrey, and Dr. Ellicott. Their work 
was especially useful as showing by actual experiment that it 
was possible to revise the version, and at the same time pre- 
serve the clear, pure, idiomatic English for which it was justly 
famous. Some censured their undertaking as ‘ promising lit- 
tle and performing less,” but without reason, for the authors 
united extensive and accurate learning with profound rever- 
ence for language, and so rendered a service for which every 
friend of Revision should be exceedingly grateful. The re- 
sult of all these discussions and tentative movements was a 
general conviction that the time was ripe for a revision. Still 
there were voices in the opposite direction, among which were 
those of the learned Mr. Scrivener, Dr. McCaul, Mr. S. C. 
Malan, and Dr. Cumming. To these must be added the 
high authority of the Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, who in a valuable 
chapter of his ‘‘ Lectures on the English Language,’ depre- 
cated a revision as ‘“‘not merely unnecessary, but wholly pre- 
mature,” although it is very doubtful if he holds that opinion 
now. For certainly not a few of the difficulties which he sug- 
gested have been shown by experience to be altogether 
groundless. But the opposition of these conservative men 
and of those who sided with them served a good purpose in 
preventing the movement from taking such an extreme and 
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radical form as would have been fatal to its success. The re- 
sult was, that while men became more and more persuaded 
that some change was imperatively called for, they also felt 
assured that this change should not take the form of a new 
and independent translation, modern in its tone and vocabu- 
lary, but should be simply a revision of the existing version 
just as that had been a revision of the preceding English 
Bibles, and that the work should be made in some way to have 
a catholic or undenominational character. The efforts to re- 
duce this eonviction to practice were for years fruitless. In 
the year 1856 the subject was brought before the Lower 
House of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, by the 
learned Professor Selwyn, but his proposals, though urged 
with earnest eloquence, met with little favor. Nor did endeav- 
ors with the legislature succeed better. The desirableness of 
the appointment of a Royal Commission on the subject was 
frequently pressed upon the House of Commons, but the 
inertia of conservatism resisted all argument and appeal. 

But at last an effectual movement was made in what was 
the best of all places for such a matter to originate. This was 
the Upper House of the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury. On the roth of February, 1870, Bishop Wilber- 
force submitted the following motion: ‘“ That a committee 
of both houses be appointed, with power to confer with any 
committee that may be appointed by the Convocation of 
the Northern Province, to report upon the desirableness 
of a revision of the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament, whether by marginal notes or otherwise, in all 
those passages where plain and clear errors,‘whether in the 
Hebrew (szc) or Greek text originally adopted by the transla- 
tors or in the translation made from the same, shall on due in- 
vestigation be found to exist.” In the course of the discus- 
sion that followed, Bishop Ollivant proposed to include the 
Old Testament in the scope of the inquiry. His proposal 
was agreed to, and the original resolution thus enlarged, 
was unanimously carried. Eight bishops and sixteen mem- 
bers of the Lower House were appointed as the committee. 
They, however, did not obtain the co-operation of the North- 
ern Province, owing, it is said, to the influence of the learned 
and excellent Archbishop Thompson. The Convocation of 
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York declined to concur in the movement, on the ground 
that “although blemishes existed (in the English Bible), such 
as had been from time to time pointed out, yet they would 
deplore any recasting of the text.” They thought that the 
time was not favorable for revision, and that the risk was 
greater than the probable gain. This was a great disappoint- 
ment, yet in spite of it the committee of the Convocation 
of Canterbury proceeded with their work. On the 3d of 
May, they laid before the Upper House a report which had 
been unanimously agreed to by all the members of the com- 
mittee who were present. This report favored a revision not 
only in the shape of new marginal readings, but also in the 
insertion of emendations in the text where it might be found 
necessary, suggested the general principles which should 
guide the revision, and concluded with the suggestion that the 
Convocation should appoint a body of its own members to 
undertake the work, with liberty to invite the co-operation of 
any persons they saw fit, without respect to creed or race. 
The report was adopted without amendment, and it was at once 
resolved, zem. con., to appoint a committee to consider and re- 
port to Convocation a scheme of revision on the principles 
now laid down. They also appointed eight bishops as their 
representatives on the committee, and requested the Lower 
House to appoint an equal number from their own body. * 
These resolutions were communicated to the Lower House 
on the same day; and the report and resolutions were dis- 
cussed in that House on May sth. Various amendments 
were proposed to the different sections of the report, but met 
with little support, and the report was adopted without change. 
There was, however, considerable opposition to the direction 
which fixed the representatives of the Lower House at the 
same number as those of the Upper. It was urged that the 
usual practice of convocation with respect to joint committees, 
according to which the Lower House is represented in the 
proportion of two of its members to one of the Upper, ought 
to be observed in this case. A resolution embodying this 
opinion was communicated to the Upper House, which, how- 
ever, reaffirmed its judgment, still leaving to the Lower House 
the power of asking for a larger number of representatives, if 
after this second expression of opinion they thought it well to 
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do so, The subject was again debated in the Lower House, but 
it was finally decided by 27 voices to 25, to accept the num- 
ber suggested by the Upper House. Thereupon the Prolocu- 
tor (Dr. Bickersteth), in virtue of his office, nominated seven 
others, who, with himself, were to constitute the committee, 
“it being judged necessary for the Prolocutor to be on the 
committee.” 

In the course of the debates some doubt was expressed 
as to the exact nature of the duty which was imposed upon 
the joint committee by the phrase “considering and reporting 
a scheme of revision.” The phrase was interpreted by some as 
if it were equivalent to merely drawing up a plan for making a 
revision ; but this interpretation was overruled. It was laid down 
that the scheme of revision necessarily included those changes 
by the adoption of which it was proposed that the revision 
should be carried out. At this point then the action of Con- 
vocation as to the work of revision was at least for the time 
ended. Thenceforward the joint committee had to carry out 
on their own responsibility the instructions they had received, 
and whenever the scheme of revision is completed, they will 
present it with their report to Convocation according to the 
laws of that body. It will then rest with the Convocation to 
adopt or reject or modify that which shall be offered to them. 
But in view of all the time and pains and money which have 
been expended upon the work, the report can hardly be more 
than a respectful acknowledgment to the body which initiated 
the proceedings and gave to them the-sanction of its honored 
name. The action of the committee will be final, and the 
book will be submitted to the churches as it came from their 
hands. The people at large in all English-speaking coun- 
tries will pronounce the judgment which is to determine the 
fate of the revision. 

The committee of bishops and presbyters lost no time in 
getting to work. Their first meeting was held on the 25th of 
the month in which they were appointed. They proceeded to 
apportion the task among themselves, and also agreed upon 
the names of nearly forty other scholars whom they invited to 
join them. These belonged not only to the various schools of 
the Church of England, but also to Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, Wesleyans, and, at least in a single case each, to 
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Hebrews, Romanists, and Unitarians. This was in accordance 
with the terms of their appointment which authorized them to 
obtain the help of ‘any eminent for scholarship, to whatever 
nation or religious body they may belong.” The wide range 
of denominational relationship thus wisely introduced was still 
farther enlarged in the constitution of the American Commit- 
tee, which contains a representative of the Society of Friends, 
and also one of the Lutheran body. 

In the distribution of the work they determined that unlike 
King James’ translators, who were divided into six classes, to 
each of which a sixth portion of the entire Scriptures was com- 
mitted, there should be only two companies, one charged with 
the whole of the Old Testament, the other with the whole of 
the New, thus securing the requisite, or at least desirable, uni- 
formity of phrasing in each portion. At the same meeting the 
general principles of the revision were settled for both com- 
panies, none of which have been reversed or modified. They 
are as follows : 

‘*1, To introduce as few alterations as possible into the text of the authorized version 
consistently with faithfulness. 


‘2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such alterations to the language of 
the authorized or earlier versions. 

‘*3, Each company to go twice over the portion to be revised, once provisionally, 
the second time finally. 

‘*4, That the text to be adopted be that for which the evidence is decidedly prepop- 
derating ; and that when the text so adopted differs from that from which the author- 
ized version was made, the alteration be indicated in the margin. 

‘*5. To make or retain no change in the text, on the second final revision by each 
company, except two-thirds of those present approve of the same ; but on the first re- 
vision to decide by simple majorities. 

‘*6. In every case of proposed alteration that may have given rise to discussion, to 
defer the voting thereon till the next meeting, whensoever the same shalt be required 
by one-third of those present at the meeting, such intended vote to be announced in the 
notice for the next meeting. 

‘*~. To revise the headings of chapters, pages, paragraphs, italics, and punctuation. 

‘*8. To refer, on the part of each company, when considered desirable, to divines, 
scholars, and literary men, whether at home or abroad, for their opinions.” 


A complete list of the past and present members of the two 
companies is here given. 


THE BRITISH REVISION COMMITTEE, 
On the Old Testament. 


Dr. THIRLWALL, Bishop of St. David’s. Deceased. 
Dr. OLLIVANT, Bishop of Llandaff. 
Dr. HAROLD Browne, Bishop of Ely, (now of Winchester). 
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Dr. C. WorDsworTH, Bishop of Lincoln. Resigned. Yaw ate 
Dr. A. C. HEeRvEY, Bishop of Bath and Wells. a aeaaen neil 
Dr. H. J. Rose, Archdeacon of Bedford. Deceased. 

Dr. W. SELwyn, Canon of Ely. Deceased. 

Dr. J. JEBB, Canon of Hereford. Resigned. 

Dr. W. Kay, Chelmsford. 


These were appointed by Convocation, and they invited the 
following scholars and divines to join them : 


Dr. W. L. ALEXANDER, Professor of Theology, Congregational Hall, Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. CHENERY, Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

Rev. F. C. Coox, Canon of Exeter. Declined. 

Dr. A. B. Davipson, Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh. 
Dr. B. Davigs, Professor of Hebrew, Baptist College, Regent’s Park. Deceased. 
Dr. P. FAIRBARN, Principal Free Church College, Glasgow. Deceased. 

Dr. F. FIELD, Editor of Septuagint, etc. 

Dr. GinsBpuRG, Commentator on Canticles, etc. 

Dr. F. W. Gorcn, Principal of Baptist College, Bristol. 

Rev. B. Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 

Rev. J. McGIL, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrew’s. 

Rev. R. P. SMitH, now Dean of Canterbury. 

Dr. J. J. S. PErowne, Canon of Llandaff. 

Dr. E. H. PLumptreE, Professor King’s College. Resigned. 

Dr. E. B. Pusey, Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. Declined. 

Dr. W. A. WRIGHT, now Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. Declined. 

Dr. W. ALDIs WRIGHT, Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The following were afterward invited : 


R. N. BEeNnsLy, Hebrew Lecturer, Caius College, Cambridge. 

J. BrrRELL, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrew’s. 

Dr. F. CHANcE, Editor of Commentary on Job. 

T. K. Cueyne, Hebrew Lecturer, Balliol College, Oxford. 

Dr. G. Douctas, Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
S. R. Driver, Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

Rev. C. J. ELtiott, Fellow of St. Catherine College, Cambridge. 

Rev. J. D. GEDEN, Professor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, Didsbury. 
Rev. J. R. Lumsy, Fellow of St. Catherine College, Cambridge. 

Rev. A. H. Saycg, Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Rev. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
Dr. D. H. WErrR, Professor of Oriental Languages, Glasgow. 


Bishop Browne is Chairman, and Dr. W. ALDIS WRIGHT, Secretary. 


On the New Testament. 


Dr. S. WILBERFORCE, Bishop of Winchester. Deceased. 
Dr. EL.icotT, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Dr. MoBERLY, Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr. E. H. BICKERSTETH, now Dean of Litchfield. 

Dr. STANLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

Dr. H. ALForD, Dean of Canterbury. Deceased. 

Dr. J. W. BLAKESLEY, now Dean of Lincoln. 


These were appointed by the Convocation, and they invited 
the following to join them : 


Dr. J. ANGus, President Baptist College, Regent’s Park, London. 
Dr. J. EApI£, Professor Biblical Literature, United Presbyterian, Glasgow. 
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Dr. F. J. A. Hort, Fellow Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. G. HumMpnHREY, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

Dr. B. H. KENNEDY, Canon of Ely. 

Dr. W. Lege, Archdeacon of Dublin. 

Dr. J. B. LiGHTFooT, now Bishop of Durham. 

Dr. W. F. Mouton, Professor, Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. W. MILLIGAN, Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. 

Dr. J. H. NEWMAN, now Cardinal. Declined. 

Dr. S. NEwTu, Principal New College, London. 

Dr. A. Roperts, Professor of Humanity, St. Andrew’s. 

Dr. R. C. TRENCH, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Rev. G. VANCE SmiTH, Carmarthen. 

Dr. R. Scott, now Dean of Rochester. 

Dr. F. H. Scrivener, Editor of Codex Bezae, etc. 

Dr. S. P. TREGELLES, Editor of Greek Testament. Deceased. 
Dr. C. J. VAUGHAN, Master of the Temple. 

Dr. B. F. Westcott, Canon of Peterboro. 


The following were afterward added : 


Dr. DAvip Brown, Principal Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
Dr. C. MERIVALE, Dean of Ely. Resigned. 

Dr. CHARLES WoRDSWoORTH, Bishop of St. Andrew’s. 

The Very Rev. J. W. BLAKEsLEy, Dean of Lincoln. 

Dr. EDWIN PALMER, Archdeacon of Oxford. 

Rev. J. TROUTBECK, Westminster. 


Bishop ELLicott is Chairman, and the Rev. J. TROUTBECK, Secretary. 


The companies entered upon the work as soon as they were 


organized. The New Testament company met for the first time 
on June 22d, in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey ; 
the Old Testament company in the Chapter Library of the 
same venerable pile, on June 30th. From that time they con- 
tinued their work regularly, except during the summer vaca- 
tion, the Old Testament company in bi-monthly sittings of ten 
days, and the New Testament company in monthly sittings of 
four days each. Shortly after the work was commenced, ne- 
gotiations were opened with the two universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the authorized publishers of the common ver- 
sion in England, on the subject of the right to print the re- 
sults of the revision. These negotiations led to an arrangement 
in 1872 by which the Presses of the two universities undertook 
to provide a sum (said to be £20,000) which would probably 
be sufficient to pay the costs of the work (travelling expenses 
of the revisers, books of reference, printing, etc.), in return for 
which they were to be made the owners of the copyright. In 
this provision nothing is said of compensation to the revisers, 
for they, it is understood, offered their time and labor as a free 
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contribution to the great work. Canon Westcott remarks 
(‘‘ History of the English Bible,” p. 347) that in these nego- 
tiations it was for the first time laid down that the Apocrypha 
should be included in the scheme of the revision, the two 
companies combining to produce this part of the work. But 
as we understand the facts, it is not the companies ex officto 
that have entered into this arrangement, but certain mem- 
bers of each. Nothing will be done, we presume, in the 
matter, until both Testaments shall have been completed 
and published. The usefulness of the Apocrypha, not- 
withstanding its uncanonical and uninspired character, makes 
it desirable that the English version should be brought up to 
the present standard of scholarship. 
The desirableness of American co-operation has been said 
to have been an after-thought of the British revisers. If so, 
it was one that was entertained at a very early date, for not 
only was it included in the original instructions to the com- 
mittee (“to whatever zazzon,” etc.), but was also specifically 
referred to in a resolution of convocation, July 7, 1870. In- 
deed in that year a distinct invitation was sent to the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church to join in the movement, but this over- 
ture was. declined, because it came from the chairman of the 
committee, and not from the primate of the Anglican estab- 
lishment. Perhaps it was well that this course was taken, for 
necessarily if co-operation should come it must be*on a broad 
basis of equality in order to be successful, and this was ensured 
by keeping it entirely free from any ecclesiastical action what- 
ever. Asmatters stand, no churches as such have anything to do 
with the work save the one which originated it, and to which 
on account of its age, history, character, and prestige, all are 
willing to defer. Hence while nearly all the larger religious 
bodies are represented in the lists of revisers, none of them 
have any responsibility for what may bedone. Indeed, had they 
been officially consulted in the first instance, it is quite certain 
that no agreement could have been reached as to the details 
and proportions of the co-operation. Resort therefore was 
had to individuals. Advantage was taken of the fact that the 
Rev. Dr. Angus, President of Regent’s Park College, London, 
was about to visit the United States in August, 1870, and he 
was entrusted by Bishop Ellicott, Chairman of the New Tes- 
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tament Company, with authority to institute measures for the 
formation of an American Committee. On his arrival, he 
communicated with Dr. Philip Schaff, already favorably known 
in Britain by his character and writings, who suggested the 
details of a plan of joint action, and furnished a list of names 
representing the best Biblical scholarship of the various 
churches in this country. These were afterward submitted 
to the British Committee, and substantially approved. Then 
followed an interesting official correspondence, conducted on 
behalf of the Committee by the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Dean of Westminster, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
and Dr. Angus. ‘The result was that Dr. Schaff was empow- 
ered to select and invite scholars from non-Episcopal bodies, 
to take part in the work, the nomination of members from the 
Episcopal Church being placed in the hands of some of its — 
bishops. But as these declined the task, the whole duty fell 
on the one man who, from his catholic spirit and his close re- 
lations with the learned men of all denominations, was _ per- 
haps best adapted to do it successfully. In performing the 
delicate task of selection, he says that ‘“ reference was had first 
of all, to ability, experience, and reputation in Biblical learn- 
ing and criticism; next, to denominational connection and 
standing, so as to have a fair representation of the leading 
churches and theological institutions ; and last, to local conven- 
ience, in order to secure regular attendance.” This last con- 
sideration led to the exclusion of all who lived remote from 
New York, whether in the West or the South. It was deemed 
indispensable that there should be constant personal conference 
so that conclusions could be reached through comparison of 
views, but this was obviously impossible in the case of those 
who lived many hundred miles from this city. Not a few dis- 
tinguished scholars were therefore necessarily omitted. The 
selection that was made seems to have been generally ap- 
proved. Some who were invited declined the invitation, but 
this was from personal reasons, and not from any hostility to 
the pending revision. On the 7th of December, 1871, a num- 
ber of the American revisers met in New York for the purpose 
of effecting an organization. At this meeting, Dr. Howson, 
Dean of Chester, was present by invitation, and took part in 
the deliberations. After a full interchange of opinion, the 
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committee adopted the following constitution, which, with 
one or two exceptions of minor importance, has governed its 
proceedings up to the present time. On the evening of the 
same day the movement was publicly announced at a large 
meeting held in Calvary Church, at which addresses were 
made by Dean Howson and Drs. Schaff and Washburn. 


‘I. The American Committee, invited by the British Committee engaged in the 
revision of the Authorized English Version of the Holy Scriptures to co-operate with 
them, shall be composed of Biblical scholars and divines in the United States. 


“TI. This Committee shall have the power to elect its officers, to add to its number, 
and to fill its own vacancies. 


“IIL. The officers shall consist of a President, a Corresponding Secretary, and a 
Treasurer. The President shall conduct the official correspondence with the British 
revisers, The Secretary shall conduct the home correspondence. 

“IV. New members of the Committee, and corresponding members, must be nom- 
inated at a previous meeting, and elected unanimously by ballot. 

“V. The American Committee shall co-operate with the British Companies on the 
basis of the principles and rules of revision adopted by the British Committee. 

“VI. The American Committee shall consist of two companies, the one for the re- 
vision of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament, the other for the revision of 
the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

“VII. Each Company shall elect its own Chairman and Recording Secretary. 

“VIII. The British Companies will submit to the American Companies, from time 
to time, such portions of their work as have passed the first revision, and the Ameri- 


can Companies will transmit their criticisms and suggestions to the British Companies 
before the second revision. 


“IX. A joint meeting of the American and British Companies shall be held, if pos- 
sible, in London, before final action. 


“X. The American Committee to pay their own expenses, and to have the owner- 


ship and control of the copyright of the Revised Version in the United States of 
America.” 


+ 

One of the exceptions referred to is contained in the last 
clause of the last section. It was found, on examination, that 
there would be great difficulty in obtaining an American copy- 
right; and, besides, many felt reluctant to have the work come 
before the public in this country ina way which might give the 
impression that there were private pecuniary interests involved 
in its circulation. Accordingly, from the very beginning, the 
expenses of the Committee have been met by the voluntary 
contributions of individuals, or collections in churches, public 
meetings having been held in behalf of the work in New 
York, Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, with 
a view to awaken a deeper interest in the popular mind. The 
amount of money received from a comparatively narrow field 
has proved sufficient so far, to meet all the necessary expen- 
ses. The gross sum from October, 1872, to March, 1881, 
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being over thirty-two thousand dollars. This part of the 
business since May, 1875, has been entrusted to a Committee 
of Finance, of which Judge Fancher is Chairman, and Andrew 
L. Taylor, Esq., Treasurer. The duties of the latter gentle- 
man have been so many and perplexing, and at the same time 
so cheerfully and skilfully performed, as to call forth the repeat- 
ed thanks of the Revision Committee. 

At the first meeting of the Committee in New York, it was 
divided into two companies, each of which has its own chair- 
man and recording secretary, while the body, as a whole, has 
its general officers. The latter were chosen at the first meet- 
ing, and continue unchanged: Dr. Schaff, President, and Dr. 
George E. Day, Secretary. Vacancies in the Committee were 
supplied, and new members added from time to time in subse- 
quent years, but the list never attained so large proportions 
as that of the English Committee. The following catalogue 
gives first the original members and then those who were 
afterward elected, noting also such changes as were caused 
by death or ill health, or the pressure of private engage- 
ments : 

LIST OF AMERICAN REVISERS. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT COMPANY. 


Prof. THomAs J. Conant, D.D. ‘ " ; Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“ GeorcE E. Day, D.D. (Secretary). , ; New Haven, Conn. 
Joun De Witt, D.D. . ; New Brunswick, N. J 
WILLIAM HEnry GREEN, D. D. (Chelan. . Princeton, N. J. 
GEORGE EMLEN Hare, D.D. . : : : Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHARLES P. KrautH, D.D. . ; : 4 Philadelphia, Pa. 
JoserH Packarp, D.D. . ‘ . , . Fairfax, Va. 
CALVIN E. Stowe, D.D. ; : . - Cambridge, Mass. 
James Srronc, S.T.D.. : . : . Madison, N. J. 

C. V. A. VAN Dyck, M.D.* . ‘ ; ° Beyrut, Syria. 
TAYLER Lewis, LL.D. . . ; ; Schenectady, N. Y. 


Of these, Dr. Conant did not se attend, but occasion- 
ally communicated his views in writing; Dr. Stowe was not 
able to attend after the first year; Dr. “Tayler Lewis commu- 
nicated in writing, but was removed by death in 1877. The 
company afterward elected as additional members : 


Prof. CHARLES A. AIKIN, D.D. ; 5 ‘ “ Princeton, N. J. 
‘© CHARLEs M. Meap, D.D. ‘ : ‘ Andover, Mass. 
“ ~~ Howarp Oscoop, D.D. . : . ; Rochester, N. Y. 

TaLsotr W. Cuampers, D.D. : ‘ i New York. 


* Dr. Van Dyck, the distinguished translator of the Arabic Bible, was not expected 
to attend the meetings, but was to be occasionally consulted on questions involving a 
thorough knowledge of Shemitic languages. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT COMPANY. 


Right Rev. ALFRED Leg, D.D. ; : : r Wilmington, Delaware. 
Prof. Ezra Assot, D.D., LL.D. . . é ‘ Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. G. R. Crooks, D.D. ; : ~ J New York. 
Prof. H, B. Hackett, D.D., LL.D. ‘ - Rochester, N. Y. 
“James Hap ey, LL.D. ‘ ; s : New Haven, Conn. 
CuHaARLEs Hopce, D.D.,LL.D. . F P Princeton, N. J. 
A. C. Kenprick, D.D. : ; ‘ : Rochester, N. Y. 
MATTHEW B. RIvDLE, D.D. - - ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
Pui.ip ScuHArF, D.D., LL.D. ‘ 4 ‘ New York. 
CHARLES SHort, LL.D. (Secretary). : New York. 
Henry B. Smitu, D.D., LL.D.. . ‘i ; New York. 
J. Henry THAYER, D. D. atid ‘ ; Andover, Mass. 
W. F. WarREN, D.D. . a ‘ - Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Epwarp A. WAsHBURN, D.D. : New York. 
“  TueEo. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL.D. (Chelan, New Haven, Conn. 


Of these Dr. Warren declined to serve; Dr. Crooks re- 
signed the first year; Dr. Hadley was removed by death in 
1872, and Dr. Hackett in 1876; Dr. H. B. Smith was com- 
pelled by ill health to resign after the first meeting, and Dr. 
Hodge, who communicated with the Committee by writing, 
died in 1878. 

The Committee afterward elected the following: 


Rev. J. K. Burr, D.D. , . , a ‘ ° Trenton, N. J. 
President THos CuaAseE, LL.D. : ‘ Haverford College, Pa. 
Chancellor Howarp Crossy, D. D., LL. D. . ; New York. 
Prof. Timorny Dwicut, D.D. R ‘ a 4 New Haven, Ct. 

‘sh A.C. Kenpricx, D.D., LL.D. ; ‘ ‘ Rochester, N. Y. 


A large part of the year 1872 was spent in correspondence 
and in a personal conference of Dr. Schaff with the British 
Committee during a visit to England.. By these means some 
difficulties that stood in the way of co-operation were remov- 
ed, and on July 17, 1872, the English revisers resolved to 
send over copies of the work they had done on the opening 
books of each Testament, to be submitted to the criticism of 
the brethren here, it being understood that these copies were 
only provisional and tentative, and that they were entrusted 
in strict confidence, in no way to be made public. In due 
time this was done, the copies arrived, and the American re- 
visers commenced their work at a meeting in October, 1872, 
at the Bible House, New York, which continued to be the 
regular place of meeting to the end—a fact which, in some 
cases, gave rise. to the opinion that the American Bible So- 
ciety was in some way connected with the enterprise: an 
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opinion which it is hardly necessary to say had no foundation 
whatever. The central position of the building, and its quiet 
apartments opening on the inner court, made it a convenient 
and suitable place of meeting. The only exception to its use 
was in the summer vacation, when a four-days’ session was 
held in some university town affording the conveniences of a 
library. The last Friday in each month, with the following 
Saturday, was appointed for regular monthly meetings; the . 
two companies usually sitting in adjoining rooms, and there- 
fore able without trouble to confer with each other as occasion 
required. Generally a fair representation was present, but of 
course there were interruptions by illness, and also by the 
pastoral or professional occupations of the members, only one 
of whom, the venerable ex-president Woolsey, was so situ- 
ated as to have absolute command of his own time. Usually 
they were furnished with printed copies of the several por- 
tions of the Hebrew or Greek Scriptures as revised in Britain. 
These, after having been examined in private by each member, 
were carefully considered in general meeting. Whatever con- 
clusions were reached on a second revision were forwarded to 
the English Committees, at first in manuscript, but afterward 
in print. When in due time the opinions of the transatlantic 
brethren upon these suggestions were received, there was 
fresh consideration of the subject. This was the course 
throughout, the British revisers taking the initiative, except in 
one or two instances, when the supply of copies from abroad 
having been for a time hindered, the companies on this side 
took up a book independently. This circumstance threw 
light upon the question how far the two bodies -acting apart 
on the same book would agree. It was found that in a ma- 
jority of cases both had harmonized in the character of the 
changes to be made. Of course in those as to which they 
differed there was subsequent conference. Nor was it an un- 
frequent occurrence that when an emendation was proposed 
on one side, and a different one offered in lieu of it on the 
other, both were finally rejected for the sake of a third, which 
met the views of all parties. 

As appears by section IX. of the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Committee, provision was made for a joint meeting of 
the British and American companies in London before final 
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action. This, however, was not found to be possible. Ac- 
cordingly the conferences were in writing, and this led to the 
delay in the appearance of the New Testament. It was 
ceemed very desirable that there should be entire agreement 
among the brethren on both sides of the water, and accord- 
ingly, after the work was substantially finished, a considerable 
time was spent in successive revisions in order that thus at 
last a single text might be harmoniously agreed upon. And 
much was accomplished in this direction. Still there were 
some cases in which the American Committee could not yield 
their conscientious convictions, and hence the addition to the 
volume of an appendix containing their view of the method 
of translating these portions. It has sometimes been incon- 
siderately stated that this appendix represents the only con- 
tribution of the American company to the work. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The whole of the revision 
has passed under the hands of both committees, and every 
page bears testimony to the more or less fruitful activity of 
both. The British company of course made the first revis- 
ion, but the final result was reached through a course of con- 
tinual conference and comparison of views, such as has been 
described. Whether the matters at issue were of such im- 
portance as to justify the insertion of the appendix is a ques- 
tion which the Christian public may be left to decide. 

There are some features of the revision about which there 
could not be much dispute. One of these is the mechanical 
distribution of the matter into chapters and verses, which, how- 
ever convenient for the purpose of a concordance, subjected 
the English Bible to a test at once most severe and 
most needless. All who have given attention to the sub- 
ject agree that the matter of the different. books should 
be ‘arranged in paragraphs according to the sense and the 
connection. Of course there are cases in which the divis- 
ion of the paragraphs must have some effect upon the in- 
terpretation, and thus interfere with the duty of the revisers, 
whose sole function is to translate, and not to interpret. Still 
this risk does not occur often, and when it does, may well be 
enceuntered for the sake of the vast gain involved. Another 
matter of common agreement was the use of words in italic 


letters to mark the insertion of that which is not contained in 
30 
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the original. These words were of two classes, one compris- 
ing those cases in which (e. g., the substantive verb used as a 
copula) the unexpressed word is necessarily implied in those 
that are expressed. In such cases it is a mere affectation of 
fidelity to parade the English word in italics. The other class 
consists of those instances in which some additional words in 
English are needed to complete ¢he sense. But as the sense 
may be conceived in different ways, no one of which can be 
claimed to be infallibly the right one, it is proper that this fact 
should be indicated by a change of type. Here all that can 
be asked is that these additions be omitted whenever possi- 
ble, and if retained, be reduced to the smallest compass. To this 
matter a great deal of attention has been given, and it is hoped 
with considerable success, A similar point was that of print- 
ing the poetical portions in such way as to show the, parallelisms 
of the original. This has been objected to on the ground that 
the English reader seeing what looks like versification, would 
naturally expect rhyme, or at least rhythm, and so be unpleas- 
antly disappointed. But it seems now to be admitted that 
notwithstanding this obstacle, it is better that the reader 
should be made to see at once that what he has before him is 
poetry, not prose, and that he should be helped to observe the 
peculiar characteristic of the Hebrew poets, viz: thought or 
feeling given in a series of balanced sentences or propositions, 
-each of which corresponds in some way to what precedes or 
follows. Accordingly the poetical parts of Scripture are 
printed in this manner. At times there is a difficulty in de- 
termining the proper division of the lines, the Masoretic ac- 
cents, which usually are a safe guide to the traditional view of 
the meaning, being evidently in some cases inserted for the 
sake of euphony, and therefore no aid to the sense. Such 
cases, of course, must be left to the judgment of the revisers, 
aided by what has been accomplished by other scholars in this 
matter, as shown in their printed works. Another plain case 
was the correction of manifest and acknowledged errors in 
translation, such as “grove” in the Old Testament, which oc- 
curs scores of times where the true meaning is a particular 
form of idol or shrine, or “hypocrite” for a word megning 
“ungodly,” or the unmeaning utterance in Job xxvi. 5, “‘ Dead 
things are formed from under the waters,” or the harsh phrase 
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“too superstitious” for “very devout” in Paul’s address at 
Athens, or “devotions” in the same address for “objects 
of devotion.” The same may be said of terms manifestly ob- 
solete and misleading, such as preven for precede, /e¢ for hin- 
der, by and by for immediately, ¢hough¢ for anxiety, carrzages 
for baggage. In cases of this kind there is scarcely any room 
for difference of opinion. If any change at all is to be made, 
surely such constant sources of confusion and error should be 
eliminated. 

In regard to the headings of the chapters, it was concluded 
to omit them altogether. Those which stand in the author- 
ized version were not made by the body of the original forty- 
seven translators, but by one of their number and one other 
person, and were therefore not considered as forming part of 
the version. And they appear to have been extensively altered 
by Dr. Blayney, and by many anonymous editors. Besides, 
not only are they sometimes awkward, clumsy, confused, or 
erroneous, but also in not a few cases they interpret the mean- 
ing or the bearing of the passages or chapters to which they 
are prefixed. And although the interpretation is one in which 
most Christians would agree, yet all such explanations are out- 
side of the proper work of a translator. There was little diffi- 
culty in coming to the decision to omit them altogether. 

But there are other matters upon which it was not easy to 
come to a definite conclusion. One of these had reference to 
the text, especially that of the New Testament. There is no 
doubt entertained by any scholar now of the imperfection of 
the Zextus receptus. It was adopted at such an early period, 
based upon so few manuscripts, and those of so late a date, 
and is so obviously deficient in many respects, that it has 
ceased to have any authority. But nothing has yet been pro- 
vided to take its place—critical- opinion being still unsettled 
and even contradictory, as is clearly shown by the fact that 
every fresh expositor of any portion of the Greek Scriptures 
constructs his own text according to his estimate of the mate- 
rials at hand. The revisers, therefore, were shut up to the 
same course, They did not adopt the text of any one MS. 
or any one editor, nor did they agree upon any general rules of 
diplomatics, but left each case to be settled as it arose on its 
own merits, the only limitation being that, as the received 
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text had the ground, it should have the benefit of the doubt 
in cases where the evidence was evenly balanced. Of course 
it is not to be expected that the conclusions thus reached will 
commend themselves to the favor of all, but the consentient 
judgment of so many learned men of different training and 
associations in the choice of a given reading must be taken as 
assurance that such a reading has a powerful support. All 
candid persons surely admit that our Bible should contain all 
the revealed word of God, and nothing that is not such word. 
This it has been the aim of the revisers to secure as far as pos- 
sible. The method they have taken may seem objectionable, 
but it is hard to see in what other way they could have pro- 
ceeded with any degree of fidelity to the truth and to their 
own convictions of duty to the divine author of the Word. 

The same difficulty occurred in many cases of lexicography, 
grammar, and English usage. If the aim of the personsemployed 
had been to make as perfect a version as was in their power, 
the obstacles though serious would have been far less formida- 
ble. But their duty was to revise an existing translation, and 
not to make a new one. Hence there continually arose the 
perplexing question whether in any given case the alteration 
suggested either by uncial manuscripts, closer adherence to 
grammatical forms, new resources in lexicography, fresh arch- 
zological light, or by any other consideration, would be of suffi- 
- cient value to compensate for the annoyance caused by tam- 
pering with what had been consecrated by the unbroken usage 
of more than two hundred and fifty years. This was a case 
not to be decided off-hand, but one requiring anxious and 
patient consideration. The rule under which the revisers 
worked was to “make as few changes as possible consistently 
with faithfulness.” But what did “faithfulness” demand ? 
How were the claims of usage and of truth to be mutually ad- 
justed? So in regard to archaic words. It was not easy to 
determine whether obsolescent terms and phrases had so far 
receded from common use as to become obscure and unfit, or 
whether being retained they might not regain currency and 
still preserve the antique flavor which seems appropriate to a 
book confessedly the oldest in the world. 

It is very clear from this statement of the case that the new 
revision cannot possible suit everybody. Some will think that 
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the revisers have made far too many changes, others that they 
have made too few. Perhaps it will be found here, as else- 
where, that the middle ground is the safest. Were the whole 
tone and aspect of the book to be altered, it needs no prophet 
to say that it must inevitably fail. Were, on the other hand, 
only a few gross errors to be corrected, men would feel that 
the gain was not worth the trouble. What was wanted was to 
bring the version up to the present state of biblical learning 
and of our language, and yet preserve the rhythm, the flow, the 
dignity, and the simplicity which have made it such a classic 
hitherto. This is what the revisers proposed to themselves, 
and this is the end to which every energy has been directed. 
Nor has any sacrifice been made to undue haste. It was sup- 
posed at first that ten years would suffice for the accom- 
plishment of the whole, but at the end of eleven years from 
the first meeting, only one part of the Bible, and that the 
smaller, has been given to the press, It will take from three 
to five years more to finish the revision of the Old Testament. 

The enterprise started under such auspices as never before 
were seen since King James’ translators concluded their labors. 
It was not an individual, a sectarian, a local, or a provincial 
affair. From the beginning it assumed an cecumenical aspect. 
The first step was taken by the oldest and largest ecclesiastical 
body in Great Britain, and yet at the same time no pains were 
spared to secure a representation from all other Christian 
bodies ; and not only that, but to obtain the active co-opera- 
tion of Christian people in America. A higher sanction could 
not be asked, nor could any work come with more authority 
before the general public. A few leading principles being set- 
tled, a body of men on both sides of the Atlantic, representing 
by their position and character the best scholarship of the age, 
were entrusted with the execution of the work, subject to no 
interference of any kind, or from any source. In the incipient 
stages of the movement a few voices were heard here and there 
in opposition, but these were hardly enough to make a ripple in 
public opinion. Indeed the attitude of the community, both 
here and beyond the sea, was for a considerable time one of 
indifference. Multitudes felt so little concern in the matter 
that they made no inquiries either as to the object in view or 
the means of attaining it. But in this country attention was 
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aroused by a series of meetings held in the larger cities, at which 
information was given by a number of those engaged in the 
work—the object being to obtain from persons present aid in 
defraying the expenses of the Committee. At one of these 
parlor meetings, held in Philadelphia, in April, 1878, agentleman 
connected with the press was present, who conceived the plan 
of printing the substance of the addresses made. Afterward 
these were increased by contributions from other members of 
the Committee, which were printed at length in the Suxday- 
school World, and then collected into a volume entitled, 
“Anglo-American Bible Revision.” This was widely circu- 
lated in this country, and when it found its way to Britain, 
was republished there by two different houses ; consequently 
there was a considerable stir in the public mind, and the more 
as it was announced that the New Testament was near com- 
pletion, and that it would be published without waiting for 
the Old. In some cases in this country ecclesiastical bodies 
of their own motion took action in favor of the work; and 
the officers of the American Bible Society were for a time 
flooded with letters asking whether they would not issue the re- 
vised version. To these, of course, only one answer could be 
given, viz: that the Society was restricted by its constitution 
to the circulation of the common version, and could therefore 
take up nothing else unless this constitution was duly altered. 
Neither the Society nor the Board of Managers would make 
such an alteration unless the mind of the churches generally 
demanded it. But the number and urgency of these requests 
indicate the degree to which popular attention has been awak- 
ened. Nor can it be said that this it without reason. The 
question is of very grave importance. It touches the book of 
books, the most sacred and venerable of human possessions, 
that which is regarded as the final standard of faith and duty 
by millions upon millions of those in both hemispheres who 
speak the English tongue. The endeavor is to make the ver- 
nacular Bible a more exact representation of the divine origi- 
nal; to purify the text from corruptions, whether of excess or 
defect ; to correct erroneous or inadequate renderings ; to bring 
out the full meaning of words and phrases ; to restore the form 
as well as the sense of the inspired authors, and as far as pos- 
sible to put the English reader on a level with those to whom 
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the holy books were first given. If this attempt has met with 
a tolerable degree of success, then the revised Bible will prove 
to be the great event of the present century wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken. It will give a new impulse to the 
study of God’s most holy Word. It will scatter to the winds 
the difficulties ignorance has raised from the variations of man- 
uscripts and versions. It will illustrate afresh the substantial 
oneness of English Christendom as to the meaning of the sa- 
cred Word, however they may differ as to its teachings. And 
it will continue to be, as it has been for centuries, the one sacred 
bond of union among Protestants who are divided upon so 
many other points. . 
It may not be amiss to conclude with a few general obser- 
vations upon that portion of the Revision which has just ap- 
peared. It is very obvious that much earnest and faithful 
work has been done. Take, for instance, the settlement of 
the Greek text. The reader will look in vain for any impor- 
tant various reading which has escaped notice. The revisers 
may have erred in their conclusions, but certainly not from 
lack of consideration or any blind and unreasoning prejudice. 
The famous passage of the Three Heavenly Witnesses in 1 
John is dropped without ceremony, and without even a refer- 
ence to its former existence. The doxology of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the striking words of our Lord’s rebuke in Luke ix. 
55, 56, the descent of the angel, John v. 4, and the question 
and answer in Acts viii. 37, are left out, with a marginal 
statement of the fact. The last twelve verses of Mark’s gos- 
pel and the story in John of ‘the woman taken in adultery” 
are retained, but with explicit mention of the evidence against 
them. The deviations from the ¢extus receptus are very many, 
averaging in the gospels five in every eight verses (although 
of course many of these are very slight), while in the Acts 
one of the revisers says there are sixteen hundred, the most 
of which, however, do not appear in the Revision. The | 
work then may be fairly considered as exhibiting a faithful 
application of the principles of Bibical Criticism; and the re- 
sult shown in its pages proves afresh the ignorance and 
the stupidity of the clamor which enemies of the truth have 
made about the various readings as if they impeached the 
authority of the sacred text. After all the thorough work 
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done by the committee, and it is very hard to see how it could 
have been more thorough, the New Testament as to essential 
contents and meaning is seen to be just what it was before; 
and its integrity is confirmed rather than weakened by the 
experiment. 

In the matter of translation the revisers have shown 
themselves much less conservative than was _ feared. 
They seem to have grappled with every case of er- 
ror, ambiguity, or obscurity, and have done their best to 
give an exact representation of the original. The meaning of 
single words, the insertion or omission of the article, the dif- 
ference of tenses, the use of prepositions, the force of the 
particles, have all been studied with diligence and large suc- 
cess, so as often by slight alterations to give new point and 
emphasis to clauses, sentences, and even whole paragraphs. 
And if this has sometimes been pushed to an extreme so as 
to render passages stiff or even pedantic, still it is a fault 
which leans to virtue’s side, for one can better afford to sacri- 
fice grace to truth than thecontrary. A good deal of criticism 
has been expended on the rendering of Acts xxvii. 28, yet it 
is certain that the old rendering is simply an impossible one. 
Sad as it is to have struck away the underpinning of so many 
good sermons on the phrase, ‘‘the almost Christian,” it is bet- 
ter to know exactly what the King Agrippa did say, thah to 
read what some think he ought to have said. 

One marked peculiarity of King James’ translators has 
been utterly and justly repudiated. This is their unfortunate 
habit of varying the translation of a word, not simply when it 
was called for, as is sometimes the case, but when there was 
no necessity at all. They conceived that ‘uniformity of 
phrasing” savored more of curiosity than of wisdom, and 
besides, dealt unequally with good English words. Their 
successors on the contrary have taken especial pains always 
to render each Greek word as far as possible by the same 
English term, in order to aid the English reader in his en- 
deavor to interpret Scripture by Scripture, or at least not to 
perplex him by leading him to think that there are differences 
where none really exist. It is understood that the revisers 
expended much time and labor in this matter of uniformity, 
and this fact accounts for a number of changes which other- 
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wise would be unreasonable, if not inexcusable. They have 
generally been successful in their dealing with archaisms. 
Such obsolete terms as Zrevent in the sense of ‘ anticipate” 
and the like have disappeared, and yet the style of the old 
Bible has been preserved. Occasionally one meets with a word 
like charger in the sense of “dish,” which now has lost that 
meaning entirely ; but in these cases the connection is such as 
to guide the reader aright. The book is more intelligibles to 
the unlearned reader, and yet preserves the antique flavor 
which so well befits its age and character. Of course there 
are many who will object to the continued use of whzch to 
denote persons, and de in the sense of “are,” but this after all 
is a matter of taste, since the archaisms do not mislead any- 
body, and children do not read the Bible in order to learn 
‘modern grammar. On the other hand, some have denounced 
the changes which have been made as “frivolous and 
capricious.” It is certain that this charge cannot be sus- 
tained. Caprice has had no hand in anything that has 
been done. The character of the revisers.is sufficient 
evidence of this. They had a reason for whatever they 
inserted or omitted. The reason may have been insuf- 
ficient, but in their view it was well grounded and adequate. 
The appendix, containing a list of the readings and render- 
ings preferred by the American members of the committee, is 
a pleasing evidence of the good sense, fidelity, and Scholarship 
of our countrymen. In nearly every case, as we suppose, the 
public opinion of our land will approve the appendix in place 
of the text, and ultimately this will be the case in other lands. 
Meanwhile, plain Christians everywhere are furnished with 
a volume which answers the purpose of a commentary in a 
great many respects, and will prove an admirable help to the 
understanding and appreciation of the Divine Word. 


Tatsot W. CHAMBERS. 





Il. 
HENRY BOYNTON SMITH.* 


A GOOD biography is a work of art ; so also is a portrait. 
Either may be perfect as a work of art, whilst in one 
sense incomplete. A portrait is generally better without the 
accessories of scenery. It thus presents, without embarrass- 
ment, the individuality of the man. A biography may be 
written on this principle, and thus prepared, be worthy of all 
praise. Yet in reading it one will wish to know more of its 
subject than is expressed. The life of a remarkable man can- 
not be fully understood without a view of the scenery in which 
it is set. We read between the lines what they suggest, and 
then turn to other records for what we instinctively feel is 
wanting. Hence the popularity of works which delineate not 
only the life, but also the “times” of one who contributes 
to the moulding of his age, whilst he is moulded by it ina 
greater or less degree. The work of Masson, of which Milton 
is the central figure, furnishes a ready and successful example. 
At the same time the extent and the elaboration of this work 
show the impossibility of writing most biographies upon this 
principle. We must ordinarily be content with what can be 
compressed into a single volume, and turn to other sources of 
information ; thus making the whole picture for ourselves as 
complete as our personal wishes may require. 

The accomplished author of the “ Life and Work of Henry 
B. Smith” has given us more than a portrait of her distin- 
guished husband. She has sketched in much of the scenery 
of his life. But admirable as is her work, it inevitably sug- 
gests more than it expresses. We have seldom seen a biogra- 
phy so happily introduced as is this by the picture which faces 
the title, and by the sonnet which follows. The picture is 





* Henry B. Smith: His Life and Work. Edited by his wife. With portrait on steel 
by Ritchie. New York: Armstrong & Son, 1881. 
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striking as a likeness. It seems idealized ; but when the book 
has been read, it seems simply true. Here is an aquiline pro- 
file, and an eye whose penetrative glance is aquiline too; but 
brow and mouth soften and intellectualize the expression of the 
eye. We turn to the sonnet :—from the picture in the au- 
thor’s hand to that within her heart—and honor the feeling 
which induced her to disclose the latter to the world. 


‘* Nay ’tis the Master’s work, and His own touch 
Graces the picture with divinest art.” 


She doubtless desired that after her delineation was com- 
pleted, her readers should turn with freshened interest to the 
legacy of thought her husband has left. She must have ex- 
pected that as the result of such study, supplementary sketches 
would be made. In fact, a friend and an admirer cannot be quiet 
when such a book rouses him. Numerous independent esti- 
mates of Prof. Smith’s character and work have been given to 
the public. There is still room and call for an estimate in 
these pages of the man, of his position among American 
scholars, and of his services to the Church of Christ.* 

His character was thoroughly, if not intensely, individual. 
In temperament he was highly nervous. His brain quickly 
responded to any call which was made upon it. His mental 
machinery moved almost as soon as the match was touched to 
the fuel: and, when moving, it was apt to shake his system 
by the rapidity of its revolutions. His intellect was as keen 
and penetrative as it was swift. His instinct was to look 
through words to underlying principles, and having found 
them, to inquire into their relations. The faculty for organiz- 
ing thought was as strong in him as the perceptive power. 
He analyzed like a chemist ; he combined like an architect. 
But he was by no means deficient in breadth or in originality. 
Indeed, his mind was so comprehensive, that one observing its 
breadth might almost forget its sharpness. He had so much 
of the constructive faculty that he would still have been re- 





* The admirable outline of his life given by Dr. De Witt in the last number of this REVIEW, 
renders such a sketch in this article unnecessary ; perhaps also, some of our expressions 
and estimates, as here given. But as this article was mainly written before that of Dr. 
De Witt appeared, such expressions and estimates must be regarded as coincidences. 
A judgment is sometimes more readily accepted when ‘‘in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses.” 
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markable, had he not been so patient a student. By natural 
endowment he was well adapted to philosophical investiga- 
tion. His power of abstraction revealed itself whilst he pur- 
sued his boyish studies in the family sitting-room, undisturbed 
by the hum of conversation. His memory easily retained 
what he acquired from his varied readings, and kept its treas- 
ures in assorted parcels. “It seems to me,” said the boy to 
his mother, ‘that I have boxes in my head where I put things 
to remember, and shut them up and open each one when I 
want the thing in it.” This tendency to assortment early led 
to his making a commonplace book of his journal, and later 
to a vast accumulation of classified extracts and references 
such as no man could make or manage whose head is not full 
of “boxes.” Some men have this faculty of collecting, classify- 
ing, remembering,whilst they are simply gatherers of other men’s 
wares. Their treasure-house is an intellectual museum, a cu- 
riosity-shop of érv7c-a-brac. Prof. Smith kept his treasures for 
use. He could state not only what others have thought on a 
given subject, but also what he thought. ‘“ Metaphysics and 
philosophy are the subjects best adapted to his tastes... .. 
I think he will by and by be a professor in some theological 
or literary institution; that he will be a maker of books I 
have no doubt.” This was his father’s verdict respecting 
Henry whilst he was yet a lad. This was the parental proph- 
ecy—a prophecy as truly fulfilled as if it were the result of in- 
spiration. Yet no other inspiration was needed to make it, 
than that which comes from the hackneyed aphorism—‘“ The 
child is father of the man.’ 

Prof. Smith was essentially a philosopher, whatever sphere 
of thought he entered. To him theology, history, Biblical 
interpretation were sciences. Interested in politics, he would 
have been a scientific statesman, had he devoted himself to 
political life. He was almost scientific as a preacher. For this 
reason, perhaps, he will never be counted among the great 
preachers of America; but few preachers could more pro- 
foundly interest and impress a well-trained mind. He could 
preach so simply as to delight the unlearned; yet when his 
preaching was most individual, it was burdened with thought. 
Whilst temporarily occupying the chair of Prof. B. B. Ed- 
wards at Andover, a theological student who heard him preach 
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occasionally in Bartlett Chapel, so far forgot himself in his 
enthusiasm as to say to Prof. Park, that prince of preachers : 
“T never heard such excellent sermons from any man” ; add- 
ing, after a moment of confusion, “I mean from a man not 
a professor.” His students at New York followed him from 
pulpit to pulpit, as also did a large number of intelligent peo- 
ple. His sermons were fresh, stimulating, and full of quiet 
power. He was a better preacher than some who will be 
remembered as of greater name. 

As a metaphysician, Prof. Smith occupies a recognized posi- 
tion among American scholars, although his direct contribu- 
tions to Modern Philosophy were few. Whilst Professor of 
Moral and Mental Philosophy at Amherst he gave some indi- 
cation of what he might accomplish in this particular. He 
used text-books rather as introductory to thought than as 
guides in thinking. He supplied from his own mind what 
the student failed to obtain by personal thought and investi- 
gation. By the use he subsequently made of metaphysics, he 
showed that he was not without his philosophical system. 
Had he remained at Amherst he would, doubtless, have taken 
rank with the eminent men who now grace the presidency of 
Yale and of Princeton. He had been only three years at 
Amherst when he was removed to Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and devoted his attention to history, especially as un- 
folded in the. origin and progress of the Church of Christ. 

In this sphere he soon became an acknowledged master. 
The historical relations of thought were always attractive to 
him. At Amherst he used to wish for a good history of phi- 
losophy, and even projected such a work. His project was sub- 
sequently realized in the edition of Ueberweg, which was trans- 
lated by Geo. S. Morris and edited by himself and Dr. Schaff, 
and presented to English readers—an admirable thesaurus. 
The historical relations of events were equally attractive. 
The highest qualities of the .historian were his. Mr. George 
Bancroft, his intimate friend, wrote to him: ‘In Church his- 
tory, you have no rival on this hemisphere, and you know I am 
bound to think history includes dogmatics and. philosophy 
and theology.” Prof. Smith hada not less comprehensive 
idea of this department of study, however he might have 
estimated himself as occupying it. He believed not only 
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that it includes these ranges of thought, but also that it has a 
philosophy of its own. In this particular he did not differ 
from the great historians of the world, but his theory was 
more profound than that of many of his predecessors. His- 
tory is now universally considered one of the sciences. It 
has come to be so regarded by degrees. Herodotus was the 
first to present the facts of history in a systematic form. 
Thucydides was the first to use these facts in an attempt to 
penetrate human motives, and to unveil the secret causes of 
events. Polybius was the first to conceive the idea of a uni- 
versal history, as delineating the life and progress of the 
human family. It was not until after Christianity had intro- 
duced the great fact of the spiritual unity of the race, that 
anything worthy of consideration as a philosophy of history 
appeared in literature. Augustine was the first to present 
with special clearness the thought that all history is the un- 
folding of a Divine plan through which God’s purposes for 
man are to be realized. This he did, though still imperfectly, 
in his “‘ De Crvztate Dez.” Bossuet, following in the steps of 
Augustine, has often been styled the founder of the philoso- 


phy of history. Prof. Flint defines the central thought of 
Bossuet as this: 


‘* That a divine hand trains and guides collective humanity for the religion of Christ, 
which is incorporate in the Church, and that all historical changes may be co-ordmated 
with reference to a single end, the good of the Church, which is the final cause of the 


world.””* 

This theory, admirable as it is in general terms, is narrowed 
in its application, because the Church, as considered by Bos- 
suet, is that of Rome. The kingdom of God is wider than 
this. Herder, among the Germans, suppressing the idea of 
Divine control in the interests of God’s kingdom, found the 
key to history in the development of the race as an organic 
whole. Schlegel makes God prominent as one of the factors 
of history, but represents the progress of events as the struggle 
of a sinful human will, to be overpowered at last, and restored 
to its purity. He makes little of Christ, except as He is rep- 
resented in the Romish hierarchy. Other great writers have 
sought to find the philosophy of history in the reign of law, 
referring only obscurely to Providence or to Christ. Thus we 
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nave materialistic, theistic, rationalistic theories in abundance. 
Prof. Smith, a diligent student of all theories, found satisfac- 
, tion in none, except as Chrzs¢ is set in the centre. To him 
the thought of a Divine plan was not enough, nor of a king- 
dom as the object of such a plan. The plan and the kingdom 
must be conceived as focalized in Christ. Hence he quotes 
with approbation the “striking confession” of John’ von 
Miiller, ‘Christ is the key to the history of the world.” He 
adopts the motto of Hase’s Church History: “The Lord of 
the times is God; the turning point of the times is Christ; 
the true spirit of the times is the Holy Spirit.” He agrees 
with Prof. Brandiss, of Bonn : 

‘*In proportion as historical investigations are elaborated into an universal historical 
science, in the same proportion will Christ be acknowledged as the eternal and divine 


substance of the whole historical life of the world ; and His sacred person will greet 


us everywhere on the historic page, as it also greets us everywhere in the Scriptures 
of our faith.” 


This theory practically resolves all history into that of the 
Church, considered in its widest sense as the kingdom of God; 
for all the course of God’s providence ‘among the nations is 
made tributary to that kingdom, which Prof. Smith compre- 


hensively describes as : 


‘* Reposing for its foundation upon the purpose of the Father, centering in the God- 
man, divine and human both, animated by the living energy of the Holy Spirit, adjust- 
ing the relations between a holy God and a sinful world, intended to reconcile men 
with each other as well as with God, and having for its object the final redemption of 
mankind.” 


To this he significantly adds : 


‘‘ This exhibition of the great ends to be wrought out by the Church, completes the 
scientific view of its history, and gives to it its fulness and roundness ; that which was 
from the beginning in the purpose of the Father is that which is realized in the end in 
the kingdom of His Son. And thus the circle is completed, the end returns to the be- 
ginning, and God is all in all.”* 


% 


This he considered as embodying all the elements of a philo- 
sophical basis of historical investigation. It includes all facts 
under a providential plan; it provides one law through all; it 
supposes Power sufficient to make the plan and to consummate 
it; it contemplates an end comprehensive enough to explain 
the whole flow of history. 

This is a grand scheme. Its simplicity, its breadth, its 
fidelity to the Scriptural representation of God in His rela- 
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tions to the world, and its loyalty to Christ are obvious. It is 
an inspiring scheme, as was amply betokened by the enthusi- 
asm with which it was received by Prof. Smith’s students. It 
is essentially the scheme of many of the best modern Church 
historians—notably that of Neander, of Kurtz, and of Schaff, 
whilst it is more or less distinctly adopted by Hase, Gieseler, 
Milman, and Robertson. 

Is it a scientific scheme? A negative answer would doubt- 
less be given by critics of the Materialistic and of the Theis- 
tic schools. The scheme of Bossuet as a theory of Provi- 
dence acting for an end, has been sharply assailed. Even 
Hase indulges in gentle sarcasm when characterizing the His- 
wid of Bossuet as written with 

‘an apparent insight into the ways of Providence, which implies that the clever 


tt of Meaux must have been as familiar with the court of the Most High as he 
was with that of his sovereign.”’* 


Professor Flint also thinks the method of Bossuet defective 
as first assumzng the idea of Providence, and then explaining 
the facts of history by that idea: whereas the scientific method 
is to reach the idea of Providence by induction from the facts. 
[t is an example of building a pyramid by beginning at the 


apex.t Following this line of thought, it can be proved, he 
says, that secular history shows abundant marks of Providence 
controlling and shaping the actions of men so as to prepare 
the way for the advent of Christ and for the triumphs of the 
Gospel; but it cannot be proved “that the world exists only 
for the absolutely true religion, that the rise and spread of 
that religion is the single end or ultimate final cause of all his- 
tory, the sole ground for the existence of any age’or nation.” 
Now, if this criticism is just, it might be applied to the scheme 
of Prof. Smith so as to discredit its scientific character. But 
as thus applied it fails. It may indeed be admitted that if the 
doctrine of a universal Providence can be certainly reached 
only by induction from the facts of history, then it is unscien- 
tific to assert that doctrine before it is thus proved. It may 
also be admitted that some of the facts of history are but in- 
directly framed into the great plan, for the execution of which 
any age or nation exists; just as we may admit that Paul’s 
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need of the cloak he left at Troas was incidental to his great 
mission. Conceding this, we may affirm :—Fvrs¢, it is scien- 
tifically correct to apply a law in the explanation of facts, 
although that law has not been reached by induction, provided 
it is certainly established by some other means, But the law 
of a universal Providence is matter of revelation: hence, if 
possible, more certain than any principle reached by induction. 
Had the law of gravitation been unfolded in the Sermon on 
the Mount, it would have been scientifically correct to apply 
it at once, without waiting for the dentonstration of Newton. 
This is fairly admitted by Lord Bacon himself, though he 
makes faith the basis of our acceptance of the truths of Rev- 
elation, as he makes reason the basis of our acceptance of the 
truths of nature. In either case the method is scientific. 
Secondly, it is in accordance with the spirit of science to accept 
a law as explaining facts of whose bearing we should other- 
wise be ignorant ; provided that law explains all other facts of 
a similar kind, It is scientific, ¢. g., to use the law of gravita- 
tion in explaining the “red spot” on Jupiter and the black 
spots on the face of the sun. Why not apply the law of 
Providence in explaining facts in history whose bearing would 
otherwise be obscure if that law explains other like facts 
whose bearing is more obvious ? 

Now the word of Revelation is, that God is the proprietor 
of the world: ‘The Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of, the world and they that dwell therein,’"—that He is the 
universal ruler: ‘‘ For God is the King of all the earth,’— 
that His Providence is universal : ‘‘ His judgments are in all 
the earth.” ‘The very hairs of your heads are all numbered,” 
—that His Providence moves by a fixed plan in moulding his- 
tery: “ And hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation,” 
—that His purpose centres about His Son: “according to the 
eternal purpose which He purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord,” 
—that in Christ history is to find its consummation : “ That 
in the dispensation of the fulness of time He might gather 
together in one _all things in Christ, both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth, even in Him.” Here is a divine 


philosophy of history. About these passages alone history 
31 
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crystallizes asa science. And the Bible abounds in such nu- 
clei. It furnishes us a scientific law. That law explains 
everything in history to which we apply it. It enables us to 
understand how not only the history of the Hebrews, but also 
that of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Greece, Rome is tributary 
to the kingdom of which Christ is the centre, and the Church 
the outward expression. The case is more obscure when the 
law is applied to the history of India and of China. In what 
particulars may we claim that nations whose antiquity is un- 
questioned, but which ‘bore no relation whatever to the He- 
brews and which never so much as touched the great Roman 
Empire, contributed to the advent of Christ or to the estab- 
lishment of His kingdom? Our first reply is, that if it can 
be shown that they made no such contribution, they may ye¢ 
contribute to the glories of that kingdom. It is only a ques- 
tion as to whether a tributary shall flow sooner or later into a 
stream. The Arkansas and the Red Rivers add something to 
the Mississippi after it has absorbed the Missouri and the 
Ohio. Our next reply is, that these nations have already ful- 
filled a mission with reference to Christianity. They have 
contributed signal evidence to the proposition that no form of 
natural religion, though it begin with a Divine revelation, and 
though it have centuries for its undisturbed development, can 
equal Christianity, or can promote a civilization which will 
compare with that of Christian nations. To furnish such evi- 
dence is the negative mission of every heathen cultus. 

The birthplace of heathenism was the Plain of Shinar. It 
is probable that one object of the Tower of Babel was idol- 
atrous worship. The long period from the murder of Abel to 
the Deluge proved that fallen man could neither save himself 
nor keep himself out of the abyss of corruption without God. 
Through all the ages since the Dispersion the proof has accu- 
mulated that man cannot reach his highest development under 
false gods. Heathenism started in possession of all the reve- 
lations which had been handed down to Noah. These reve- 
lations were in time obscured or corrupted in various degrees. 
They can still be traced in some of the better features of 
heathen religions. They were carried to India and to China 
as well as to Chaldza and to Egypt. But, notwithstanding 
this advantage, heathenism has always proved a failure. That 
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it might so prove, under every possible condition, time and 
opportunity have been afforded. Let us admit, if we must, 
that the Grecian mythology was intended to present, beneath 
a pictured veil, moral and spiritual ideas ; let us interpret, ¢. g., 
the story of Cupid and Psyche as Raphael does in his wonder- 
ful paintings on the ceiling of the Farnesina Palace, reading 
therein the yearning of the soul after immortal love; it will 
yet remain that the Greek cultus was a failure, and that the 
Roman cultus was worse than the Greek. Let us take the 
essential drops of Buddhism, which Edwin Arnold has pressed 
out of the dregs into a vase of crystal ; let us accept the Golden 
Rule in the form which Confucius gave it; we shall find 
enough in the religions of India and of China to weary us with 
disgust and to make us feel more than ever that when man’s 
last, best word has been spoken he can never sit clothed and 
in his right mind except at the feet of Him who spake as 
never man spake. ‘The same line of inquiry will lead us to the 
conclusion that even the corrupt forms of Christianity have a 
similar negative mission. Apply the key of the Christian 
philosophy of history where you will—it fits the wards. 

To this might be added the fact that in all prominent 
heatlien systems is betrayed a longing for a divine incarnation 
which shall express to the soul what is expressed in the person 
of the Redeemer. The idea of Incarnation is not a novelty in 
the Christian system; but all the incarnations of heathenism 
failed to bring out the idea of Redemption by a God-man. 
The Greek gives to the world Hercules, the son of Zeus; but 
Hercules is little better than an ideal hero, not much superior 
to Samson. Plato, escaping from mythology, ascribed to God 
a trinity of attributes, but, in so doing, lost the conception of 
incarnation. India imagined an official trinity, and retained 
the idea of incarnation ; but Indian thought never compassed 
the idea of Tri-personality in the Godhead, and none of its 
numerous incarnations was for the purpose of redemption. 
This yearning, which is never satisfied by that for which it 
longs, is recognized by our profoundest scholars as anticipative 
of the Incarnation in Christ, as heralding Him in the untaught 
soul, as preparing the way for His reception when He should 
appear ; yet, as proving by its incomplete developments, that 
of himself, man can never find the Christ he seeks and needs. 
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Hence, again, we see in Christ the solution of the problems 
of the ages, the key to the history of all the world. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Prof. Smith’s work 
in the department of Church History was only or chiefly to 
put the key into his students’ hands, His greatest literary 
achievement was the preparation of his invaluable digest, 
modestly entitled ‘‘ History of the Christian Church in Chro- 
nological Tables,” whose merit was at once attested by such 
scholars as Jacobi, Lieber, Trench. It was hailed in this 
country as a “ monumental work,” “the best of its kind in any 
language,” as a book which “cannot be praised as much as it 
deserves,” as a “lexicon of church history,” as “not the mere 
bones of history, but history itself in miniature.” One cannot 
read such commendations without a sad smile, on turning to a 
letter written to his wife, who, with her children, was among 
the hills of New England, whilst he sweltered over his task in 
New York under the July sun. “The printers are driving me 
about my Tables; ten are now in their hands, and will be 
done next week ; five more will complete the job, and then, . 
after all, 7 do not believe that anybody will appreciate zt.”* 
In addition to these Tables, he published an edition of Gieseler 
which has become one of our best standards. His careful 
hand enriched his edition of ‘ Hagenbach’s History of Doc- 
trines.”. He wrote numerous historical articles for Reviews 
which are of permanent value. These results are the more 
surprising when we remember that he was nominally in the 
chair of Church History only five years, and that two of these 
years were partially given to instruction in Systematic Theol- 
ogy. ‘The explanation is, that he was still a historian after he 
became a professor of theclogy. The work we have described 
was distributed over many years. Had he not become so em- 
inent as a theologian, and had he not been succeeded by such 
a man, we should be sorry that he ever left the chair of His- 
tory. 

A general regret has been expressed that he has left no 
authorized statement of his theological system, in detail, ex- 
cept in the notes he used in the lecture-room, It is to be 
hoped that they will yet be committed to the press, though 
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we suspect they are largely like a collection of half-strung 
pearls. We are at no loss, however, for the unifying thought 
of his system. We have already discovered it in his philoso- 
phy of history. To his mind, theology and history have the 
same law, as they are twin sciences whose facts belong to one 
great Plan. ‘In God's Book they are fused; its theology 
glows with historical life ; truth and fact, light and life are 
blended. God reveals Himself in historic facts. All his- 
tory and all theology meet in the person of the God-man, our 
Saviour.” * His mind and His life had one radiant point. At 
that point was Christ the brightness of the Father's glory. 
That point was early established, and in connection with a 
deep religious experience. Augustine found what was after- 
ward the unifying principle of his theology in the heart-study 
which preceded his conversion. Luther found his after he had 
been picked up insensible from the floor of his cell in a mon- 
astery. Prof. Smith found his after a long struggle with philo- 
sophic doubt. His “speculative habits” drifted him away 
from the Cross, whilst all the currents of feeling about him 
were setting toward the Cross, In reaching the Cross, at last, 
he found there not only peace, but also his dominating thought. 
He subsequently said that “he should have been a pantheist 
but for Christ.” Having found in Him a personal Saviour, 
Christ became to him thenceforth the harmonizer of all phi- 
losophy, the centre of all truth, the secret of all facts. Not 
that all this was as clear to his youthful mind as it afterward 
became. It was clear enough to shape his thinking, to control 
his life, and to forecast his system, when he should be called 
to present theology scientifically to other minds. 

He doubtless had a “system” of his own. But this im- 
plies no essential departure from the symbols of the Church 
to which he belonged. It implies only an individualism such 
as is manifested by most of the framers of theological schemes. 
Luther grouped the particulars of his system about justifica- 
tion by faith. Calvin stated his system as unfolding “the 
knowledge of God and the knowledge of man,” and followed 
the order of the Apostles’ Creed. American theologians give 
ample and sometimes curious illustrations of the tendency of 
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each mind to shape its own system. ‘Human nature in its 
relation to Divine Grace is the central theme” of Jonathan 
Edwards. Hopkinsianism revolves about “ disinterested be- 
nevolence.” The followers of Hopkins were divided on the 
“Taste and Exercise schemes.” Emmons carried the Exercise 
scheme so far that even his powerful logic could not save it. 
Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, centred his theology about the 
Moral Government of God. A similar synthesis might be 
applied to the theologians of our own Church. Individual 
systems were held during the days of its division on both 
sides. There is scarcely a theological professor who does not 
systematize his scheme according to some individual law. 
What is thus true as to grouping is true also as to ideas, A 
theologian may follow some great master, and yet reject some 
of his teachings. He may be an Augustinian, and yet refuse 
to believe in baptismal regeneration, or in the descent of 
Christ into Hades for the deliverance of Adam. He may be 
a Calvinist, and repudiate Calvin’s views of toleration and of 
the relations of the Church to the State. He may be substan- 
tially orthodox and call no man master. Van Oosterzee went 
as far as he thought necessary, if not as far as he could, when 
he prefixed to his work on “‘ Christian Dogmatics” the legend, 
“ Christianus Evangelicus mtht nomen, Reformatus cogno- 
men.” . 

We may congratulate ourselves that Prof. Smith sketched 
an outline of his system in the address delivered when install- 
ed at Union as Professor of Theology.* Its running title 
might be stated as “ Redemption by Incarnation.” Its first 
division is “ Antecedents of Redemption,” including the Chris- 
tian doctrine respecting God as Triune and respecting man as 
fallen. Its second division, “ Christology,” including the Per- 
son and the Work of Christ as providing Redemption. Its 
third division, “‘ Redemption Applied,” including union with 
Christ as the great fact and the controlling process in justifi- 
cation, sanctification, and preparation for Heaven. As the 
result of our studies in various directions, we feel warranted 
in filling up this outline, so far as to bring out his characteris- 
tic ideas, thus: 





* “Faith and Philosophy,” pp. 137, 138. 
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I. Theology (proper). God is Triune, “which alone, so 
far as we can conceive, makes Redemption by an Incarnation 
possible.” His attributes fit and incline Him to the execu- 
tion of His plan of such a Redemption. That plan is em- 
bodied in His decrees and is promoted by His providences. 

II. Anthropology. Man as needing Redemption is one 
with Adam, “seminally, morally, and by natural descent.” 
Adam’s first sin is imputed to his descendants medzately ; 
that is because they are thus one with him and partakers in his 
guilt and condemnation. 

III. Chrzstology. In becoming incarnate, Christ, already 
divine, assumed a true human nature. Thus He became one 
Person, “uniting humanity with divinity in the integrity of 
both natures.” 

IV. Sotertology. In consequence of the Atonement, which 
is truly vicarious, the way is opened for the justification of 
the sinner. In appropriating Redemption by faith, we are 
justified because made one with Christ by the Holy Spirit. 
Christ’s merits are imputed to us medzately, because we are 
one with Him. Thus also we are sanctified and finally 
glorified. ; 

V. £cclestology. Christ is one with the Church, because 
one with all its members. He is central to His kingdom as 
the vine is central to its branches. 

Comprehensively, as Prof. Smith was wont to,say to his 
students, “Incarnation has the same relation to the renewed 
order of things as creation to the first; it is the second great 
work of the Logos. The first creation is to be resolved into 
the second. Christ has the same relation to the second as 
Adam to the first. Incarnation has the same place in revealed 
theology as creation in natural theology.” 

“It will readily be seen that a vital union, first with Adam, 
then with Christ, and mediate imputation because of this 
union, are essential factors in this system. It now becomes 
an interesting question whether he derived these ideas from 
his studies of that New England theology whose atmosphere 
he breathed so long, or from his subsequent studies of German 
theology and philosophy, or from both. It might be supposed 
that such a system of theology is rendered logically neces- 
sary by his system of history. But that is a mistake. Both 
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systems were undoubtedly harmonious in his own mind. Yet 
all that is essential in his historical system may be and is held 
by many who dissent from his theological system ; by those, 
e. g., who believe that our union with Adam is federal as well 
as natural—that our corruption is a penal infliction for Adam’s 
sin—that his sin is imputed to us zmmedzately as the judicial 
ground of bringing upon us the penalty visited upon him— 
finally, that we are justified not because of our oneness with 
Christ ; but because His righteousness is directly imputed to 
us as a forensic or judicial ground for treating us as if we 
were righteous. It is simply just to say that Prof. Smith be- 
lieved that his system was that of the Scriptures, and substan- 
tially that of the best representatives of the Reformation. 
Did he then derive its elements from Luther, from Calvin, 
from the Shorter Catechism of Westminster, from Jonathan 
Edwards, from Tholuck? The true answer, probably, is that 
he first reached it by original process, and then availed him- 
self of his studies in unfolding and perfecting it. Though 
born and trained in New England, he was early dissatisfied 
with the conflicts of the “Schools.” On his twenty-first birth- 
day he wrote to his friend, Mr. Goodwin : 

‘*T have had very many speculations about religious things, and think they have not 
been wholly profitless. I cannot find truth in any one systematic view of it. I cannot 
find religious truth in the Old School or the New. I find it only in the doctrine of re- 
demption. My object is to make and harmonize a system which shall make Christ the 
central point of all important religious truth and doctrine. Such, Iam convinced, is the 
Biblical scheme ; does any human scheme correspond to this? Such a system, too, 


would be a practical system ; it would, at any rate, require that all preaching should be 
made in reference to redemption and sanctification, and Christ as the cause of both.”* 


When at a later day his system had been “ made and har- 
monized,” he discovered, as he thought, that it was essentially 
the same with that of President Edwards, and of the older 
Reformed and New England theologians. The following ex- 
tracts from President Edwards are certainly significant—-ital- 
ics his own : 


‘*My meaning in the whole of what has here been said may be illustrated thus: Let 
us suppose that Adam and all his posterity had co-existed, and that his posterity had 
been, through a law of nature established by the Creator, wited to him, something as 
the branches of a tree are united to the root, or the members ‘of the one body to the 
head, so as to constitute, as it were, oze complex person, or ove moral whole ; so that 
by the law of union there should have been a communion and co-existence in acts and 


** Life,” p. $2. 
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affections ; all jointly participating, and all concurring as one whole, in the disposition 
and action of the head ; as we see in the body natural the whole body is affected ; and 
the whole body concurs when the head acts. Now, in this case, all the branches of 
mankind, by the constitution of nature and law of union, would have been affected just 
as Adam. was affected. When the heart of the root committed the first sin, the hearts 
of all the branches would have concurred ; and when the root, in consequence of this, 
became guilty, so would all the branches ; and when the root, as a punishment of the 
sin committed, was forsaken of God, in like manner would it have fared with the 
branches ; and when the root, in consequence of this, was confirmed in permanent 
depravity, the case would have been the same with all the branches ; and as new guilt 
on the soul of Adam would have been consequent upon this, so also would it have been 
with his moral branches. ... . Now, difference of the “me of existence does not at all 
hinder things succeeding in the same order any more than difference of p/ace in the co- 
existence of time.” (Note, ‘‘ Original Sin,” Part IV., Chap. III.) 

‘‘And therefore the sin of the apostasy is not theirs (Adam’s posterity) merely be- 
cause God imputes it to them ; but it is ¢ru/y and properly theirs and on that ground God 
imputes it to them.” (Text, /did.) 

‘What is vea/ in the union between Christ and his people is the foundation of what 
is /egal; that is, it is something really in them and between them uniting them, that is 
the ground of the suitableness of their being accounted as one by the Judge.” (‘‘ Dis- 
course on Justification by Faith alone”’). 


It will always be a question for dispute whether these extracts 
precisely represent the views of their author. Prof. Smith 
believed that they do, and that among the many interpreters 
of Edwards, he was the best Edwardean of all. Others think 
they do not. So many systems have been countersigned by their 


authors with the name of Edwards, that one is tempted to ask 
whether, as in the case of Augustine, and even Calvin, we may 
not arraign some of his utterances for trial at his own tribunal. 
Great men’s thoughts are often like ores, to be reduced, What 
they really held is the gold of the final assay. Wo subtler 
chemist than Prof. Smith ever analyzed New England theol- 
ogy. Whoever rejects his assay must show that he followed a 
defective process. All acknowledge that in the famous chap- 
ter on Original Sin, from which we have quoted, President 
Edwards closely follows Stapfer. Is it not possible that those 
who think this chapter inconsistent with the remainder of the 
treatise may find a hint toward harmonizing the whole in one 
of the notes which Edwards quotes from Stapfer? It is this, 
italics in the original : 

‘* Our adversaries contend with us, chiefly on this account, that according to our doc- 
trine of original sin, such an zmputation of the first sin is maintained, whereby God, 
without any regard to universal native corruption, esteems all Adam’s posterity as guilty, 
and holds them liable to condemnation pure/y on account of that sinful act of their first 
Parent ; so that they, without any respect had to their own sin, and so, as innocent in 
themselves, are destined to eternal punishment. I have, therefore, ever been careful 


to show that they do injuiriously suppose those things to be separated in our doctrine, 
which are by ”o means to be separated. The whole of the controversy they have with 
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us about this matter evidently arises from this, that they suppose the mediate and the 
immediate imputation are distinguished, one from the other, not only in the manner of 
conception, but in reality. And so, indeed, they consider imputation only as immediate, 
and abstractly from mediate; when yet our divines suppose that neither ought to be con- 
sidered separately from the other.” 


As vindicating his claim that his views were supported by 
the older divines of New England, Prof. Smith was accustomed 
to refer to the system of President Willard, of Harvard, who 
died when Edwards was but four years of age. It is signifi- 
cant, also, that President Willard’s system was based upon the 
Shorter Catechism of Westminster, and was intended to be an 
explication of that. His view of the union of the race with 
Adam was very similar to that just quoted from Edwards. 
We were virtually in Adam when he fell, “as the rose is virtu- 
ally in the bush,” “as every branch that springs out is in the 
tree.” “ When we actually de, we are actually in him.” Hence, 
the whole race “have a participation” in Adam’s first sin ; and 
“as we all sinned in Adam, so we fell with him; and this also 
ariseth from our union with him.” In this connection Pres. 
Willard made conspicuous God’s covenant with Adam ; but 
this covenant was considered as based upon the organic union 
of Adam with his posterity. So, in our relations to Christ, 
the covenant idea is still conspicuous; but the covenant of 
grace implies union with Christ. This union is effected by the 
Holy Spirit, and is the ground of our justification. The same 
idea may also be found in Mr. John Cotton’s “ Treatise of the 
New Covenant,” published in London, 1654, only thirty-four 
years after the landing on Plymouth Rock, and described on 
the title-page as “being the substance of sundry sermons 
preached by Mr. Cotton at Boston in New England some 
years since, and corrected by his own hand, not long before his 
death” (1652). In this treatise he divides the “blessings” 
which flow from our union with Christ into two groups, rela- 
tive and positive. The relative blessings are adoption and 
justification ; the positive are sanctification and glorification. 
The relative blessings “spring immediately, szmul et semel, 
from the former union with Christ,” and that, too, because 
“now is the Divine nature of Christ in us, and we are now be- 
come the Sons of God as Christ Himself is.” In this particu- 
lar Mr. Cotton seems to go farther than did Pres. Willard or 
Prof. Smith ; possibly, however, because he is not so sharp in 
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his discriminations. His views of imputation are thus quaintly 
expressed : 

‘** Look as in a man’s first naturall conception, as soon as ever Adam doth live, there 
is an heir of Adam, even so soon as the soul liveth : So it is in this new spirituall birth, as 
soon as the Holy Ghost cometh and hath wrought this faith, now is the seed of God in 
us, and the life of Christ, and the Spirit of God, and now are we the Sons of God.— 
Jo. i. 12, Immediately upon this Union with Christ we are Sons by Adoption, and as 
we are Adopted, so likewise our sins are now imputed unto Christ, and His righteous- 
ness unto us, and so our persons are justified. For how and where was Adam’s sin im- 
puted unto us ?—Psa. li. 5. Behold J was shapen in iniquity, etc. So soon as ever there 
was life, it was the life of 4dam, now the imputation of Adam’s sin falleth immediately 
upon the soule. So when we doe receive Christ by this living faith, having the life of 
Christ in us, we have the righteousnesse of Christ also imputed to us.” 


Such was the preaching which resounded from the Puritan 
pulpit in the colony of Massachusetts Bay at the very time 
when the Westminster divines were framing our symbols in 
the Jerusalem chamber. 

But here another line of inquiry demands attention. It has 
been supposed by some that Prof. Smith’s system had a philo- 
sophical basis, the elements of which he brought home from 
Germany, and which rendered that system more subtle, and 
perhaps on that account more dangerous than that of any of 
the old divines. This basis has been characterized by the 
scholastic name of vealzsm. Was he a realist; if so, in what 
sense? Doubtless no one understood realism better than did 
he. No one more thoroughly appreciated what was good or 
bad in the German philosophy of his day. He did not come 
home from Germany to join in “the indiscriminate censure of 
all that is German,” then so prevalent on this side of the At- 
lantic. Those were noble and generous words which he ut- 
tered at Andover in 1849 against “a criticism which describes 
a circumference of which one’s ignorance is the generating 
radius.” He spoke at that time a much-needed word for 
Frederick Schleiermacher, whilst admitting the unsoundness of 
his opinions respecting the Person of Christ and the Atone- 
ment. ‘Many were his errors, but much was his love to our 
blessed Lord.” He found a reflection of his own thought in 
that of Schleiermacher, when he set Christ and His redemption 
in the centre of Christian theology ; and he was not afraid to 
say so. He believed that in this respect German theologians 
were rendering an invaluable service to the Christian thought 
of the time. But in this particular he seems to have brought 
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nothing back from Germany which he did not carry there. If 
realism was fairly involved in his conception of theology he 
would not hesitate to acknowledge it. He was indeed the advo- 
cate of a form of Christian realism, such as he describes in one 
of his inaugural addresses*—a realism which considers all 
things as pre-existing “in idea and purpose” in the Divine 
mind, This he finely sets over against nominalism in the line 
of Dr. Madden: 


‘*Words are men’s daughters, but God’s sons are things.” 


No one would object to this form of realism who admits 
that a truth may be in one’s mind before it is enunciated, or 
the plan of a cathedral before it is built. Philosophically 
this is little more than conceptualism, which, however abused 
by Abelard, is wrought into some of the soundest systems of 
modern metaphysics. Neither is there anything to criticise 
in a passage in Prof. Smith’s address delivered at Dartmouth 
and elsewhere on “ The claims of theology upon young men.” 

“If the expression be duly guarded, it is useful to say that there is a Christian 
Realism which is absolutely fundamental in Christian theology; that is, there is a 
grand series of facts constituting the very life of the Christian system, which have an 


objective reality and validity ; and without which the whole of Christian theology is, in 
principle, no better than a merely philosophical system.” 


It is possible to interpret this passage as favoring the real- 
ism of Anselm and of Aquinas; but it is certain that Prof. 
Smith rejected the theory whose philosophical expression is 
Universalia ante rem. In explaining his view of Original Sin 
he said once, probably often, in the class-room : 

‘*This theory is realistic in the proper sense of the term, viz: as presenting an ob- 
jective reality corresponding to our subjective idea ; z. ¢., there is a race of which the 


individuals are parts. It is zot realistic as saying that the generic ideas exist apart from 
the reality. The human race is a reality, a genus actualized in the individuals only.” 


Here the formula Unzversalia ante rem is expressly repu- 
diated. If any scholastic formula is favored, it is that of the 
Conceptualists, Unzversalia in re. ; 

We are inclined to believe, however, that in his theological 
system, Prof. Smith did not concern himself so much with 
philosophy as with fact. He was like Edwards, mainly con- 
cerned to show that our connection with Adam and with 





* “ Faith and Philosophy, ” p. 129. 
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Christ is a vea/zty, and to explain the consequences which flow 
therefrom. This is the more apparent from the fact that in 
defining our relations to Adam and to Christ, the parallelism 
is incomplete. In both cases union is made the ground of 
imputation ; thus far the parallelism holds. But whilst the 
sin of Adam is imputed to us decause it is ours, the righteous- 
ness of Christ is imputed to us simply because of our umzon 
with Him; not at all because of our personal righteousness, 
That is, in one case, character is taken into the account; in 
the other it is not. Aquinas was a consistent realist when he 
accounted for our justification by a azo mystica with Christ, 
which rendered vicarious satisfaction impossible. As we are 
condemned because we are partakers in Adam’s sin, so he 
held, we are justified because we are partakers in the right- 
eousness of Christ, at least in some degree. Later Romish 
theologians are more explicit. Prof. Smith was at one time 
supposed to be committed to this theory ; probably because 
the realism of the schoolmen was attributed to him. He 
emphatically denied this. His careful and discriminating 
statement was: “In sin our demerits are included, whilst in 
justification our merits are excluded.” As to the relative 
merits of the two systems we here offer no opinion. Our ob- 
ject has been simply to state the system of Prof. Smith and 
to show on what grounds he held it. That his view was inde- 
pendent and individual is indicated by his declining to stand 
beside Placaeus. ‘‘ Placaeus’ view I do not fully acquiesce in. 
He makes the corrupt nature by descent to be the oz/y ground 
of imputation.”* In the same connection he implies that his 
view is based upon rea/zty rather than on readlzsm, identifying 
this view with that of Edwards, and adding: “ This is simply 
a matter of fact; and is not a theory to explain the ustzce of 
imputation.” He seems, in a word, to be simply carrying out 
his early intention, “‘to make and harmonize a system which 
shall make Christ the central point.” 

Fully to develop the Christo-centric character of his scheme, 
it would be necessary to study the system in all its parts. 


The results of such a study might be briefly summarized as 
follows : 





* “Life,” p. 190. 
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(1). The possibility of the Incarnation is found in the fact 
of the Trinity. 

(2). The necessity of the Incarnation is not found in the 
metaphysical position that the Divine nature demands Incar- 
nation, sin or no sin. Nor is it in the fact that man Aas sin- 
ned. Incarnation is rendered necessary by the great end of 
creation, God's glory, and by the demands of Divine Love. 

(3). To meet that end and these demands, fallen man, 
whose sinful unity is in Adam, must be brought. back to 
union with God through union with His Incarnate Son. 

(4). Hence Predestination as applied to the individual is 
not abstract, but is through the Incarnation. 

(5). Hence also the great end of God’s Providence is the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Redemption in the world. 

(6). In the application of Redemption, Christ is the centre 
of unity, both for the individual and for the Church. 

(7). Thus Christ becomes the great controlling force in the 
individual to whom He is personally united, and in the Church 
which is composed of units made one with Him. 

(8). The atonement, which is strictly vicarious, removes 
the obstacles to our union with Christ, renders possible the 
offer of reconciliation to all, and produces the highest moral 
impression upon us as exhibiting at once God’s justice and 
His love. 

(9). Finally, the Resurrection and the Last Judgment are 
for the eternal separation of the good and the bad, and for 
the consummation of Christ’s union with His Church in glory. 

It is no slight indication of the individual character of this 
scheme, as he held it, that to his catholic spirit it afforded the 
best basis for harmonizing theological differences. It was a 
habit with him in the class-room to show how the Old School 
and the New might be brought together. So, in his Dayton 
Sermon, he argued at length to establish the position that “ as 
to the points really in dispute, it will be found that the sub- 
stantial ground as to each and all of them is also common 
ground,” To him, the Seminary with which he was identified, 
was not so much a New School institution as it was a Unzon 
Seminary. And in this respect he was historically, as well 
as representatively, true to it. It was founded in the same 
catholic spirit which pervaded his nature and his theology. 
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The fact that before the Reunion this Institution was con- 
nected with the New School section of our Church, may per- 
haps have obscured the memories we are about to recall. In 
1836, anumber of clergymen and laymen of New York and the 
vicinity, weary of the strifes of the period, carried out a pur- 
pose which had been maturing for over a year, and laid the 
foundations of this Seminary, with an open expression of 
both the hope and the design “that it might commend itself 
to all men of moderate views and feelings, who desire to live 
free from party strife, and to stand aloof from all extremes of 
doctrine and practice.” Those who remember the controver- 
sies to which we allude will appreciate this desire. The first 
professors chosen were Dr. Justin Edwards, of Andover, and 
Prof. Joseph Addison Alexander, of Princeton—“A happy 
commingling of the prevalent theological tendencies of the 
age.” Neither of these appointments was accepted; but a 
provisional corps of instructors was appointed, in the same 
happy disregard of the School initials which have since been 
so formidable. Soon afterward two professors were secured 
in the persons of Dr. Henry White and Dr. Thomas McAuley. 
The Seminary was opened Dec. 5, 1836. Prof. Edward Rob- 
inson, D.D., of Andover, was soon installed in the chair of 
Biblical Literature. The three were assisted by Dr. Thomas 
H. Skinner, and by the accomplished George Bush. Then in 
1837 came the division of the Church. ‘The friends and 
founders of the Seminary, greatly to their grief, found them- 
selves unwittingly on opposite sides of the dividing line, yet 
unwilling to identify themselves or the enterprise in which 
they were embarked with either of the opposing parties.” But 
amid many discouragements the institution grew. The nu- 
cleus of a fine library was secured. In 1839 an act of incor- 
poration was obtained. What had before been known as 
“The New York Theological Seminary,” became the Unzon 
Theological Seminary, in name as it had previously been in 
fact.* 


Early in 1848 Dr. Thomas H. Skinner was elected to the 





* Dr. E. F. Hatfield, from whose Historical Discourse delivered in 1876, we have al- 
ready quoted, says the. name Union was “* given it at Albany, to distinguish it, proba- 
bly, from the Episcopal Seminary on Twentieth St.—a name not desired, much less 


chosen by the Board, but prophetic of the position that the Institution has ever since 
maintained.” 
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chair of Sacred Rhetoric, etc. In 1850 Dr. James P. Wilson 
succeeded Prof. White in the chair of Theology, and Prof. 
Smith entered upon his duties in the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

From this time, through the whole period of his active life, 
Prof. Smith’s identity with the Seminary was complete. His 
services to the Institution would have been signal had he con- 
fined them to the class-room. But he threw himself into all 
its interests with characteristic. ardor. The student was his 
friend—to be advised by him in difficulty ; to be stimulated in 
investigation ; to be assisted in research; to be cared for in 
sickness ; to be helped in pecuniary straits. The Library was 
under his charge, and he devoted to it many an hour when he 
ought to have been at rest. The finances were his concern. 
The reputation of the Seminary was as dear to him as his 
own. Its prosperity was his joy. Its struggles were his weari- 
ness. The lustre of his name was reflected upon it. He pro- 
moted its interests when he seemed to be engaged upon work 
at a distance. His fame as a reviewer was a part of its cap- 
ital. People saw it in the background when he appeared in 
the pulpit. Their respect for it was deepened by whatever 
increased their respect for him. Young men were attracted to 
the Seminary by the scattered flashes of his genius, as wel] as 
by the steady brightness of his reputation as a teacher. His 
memory is one of the best of its endowments to-day. 

But whilst the greatest of the services he rendered to the 
Church are thus associated with the Seminary, he will long be 
remembered for his activity in matters of general écclesiastical 
interest, and especially for his agency in promoting the re- 
union which healed the breach of 1837. As we have already 
intimated, he found a possible ground for that reunion, theo- 
logically, before the war of 1861 shook down some of the 
walls which had seemed hopelessly to separate the two sec- 
tions of the Church. When in 1863 he was Moderator of 
the General Assembly in Philadelphia, he welcomed with 
glowing face and eloquent speech the Commissioners from 
the General Assembly then in session at Peoria. The next 
year, at Dayton, as Retiring Moderator, he preached his 
famous sermon on “Christian Union and Ecclesiastical Re- 
union.” The country was “passing from the Iliad to the 
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Odyssey of our republican history, and under our Ulysses, 
too.” The watch-words of Old School and New School 
were lost in common bursts of patriotism. Northern Presby- 
terians, marching in the same regiment, sitting at the same 
camp-fire, forgot to ask each other to which Assembly they 
belonged. The time had come to raise the inquiry, whether 
such a question ought to be possible—whether the differences 
of the two Assemblies were not those ‘‘of degree, and not of 
kind”—of “more and less,” rather than of ‘yes and no.” “Can- 
not charity find a conjunction, where a logical polemic inter- 
jects a disjunctive dilemma?” Prof. Smith boldly raised the 
inquiry, and in answering it, disclosed the true basis of reunion. 
He saw that it implied but three conditions: mutual conces- 
sion, an acceptance of the Presbyterian system of Church order, 
and uniting simply upon the standards, without private inter- 
pretation. His vision was prophetic as well as discriminative. 


It should be added, however, that the full text of the third 
“condition ” was this: 





“* The third condition is, that the reunion be simply on the basis of the standards 
which we equally accept, without private interpretatior ; interpreted in their legitimate 
grammatical historic sense in the spirit of the original Adopting Act, and ‘as contain- 
ing the system of doctrine gaught in the Holy Scriptures.’” 


The latter half of this paragraph, Prof. Smith thought so 
important, that at the Philadelphia Convention of 1867, he 
moved a defining clause to the second article of a Scheme for 
the union of all “the divided portions of the Presbyterian 
family.” The article proposed that, ‘In the United Church 
the Westminster Confession of Faith shall be received and 
adopted as containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures.” Prof. Smith’s defining clause was: “It 
being understood that this Confession is received in its proper 
historical, that is, the Calvinistic or Reformed sense.” In 
subsequent negotiations between the two Assemblies, this 
clause, together with the addition proposed by Dr. Gurley, 
was presented and discussed, but wisely dropped at last, after 
it had done its work in establishing a proper understanding 
between the two branches of the Church. 

Prof. Smith was undoubtedly one of the principal agents in 
effecting the Reunion, which was finally consummated in May, 


1869, whilst he, in broken health, was in Europe. No one 
32 
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desired it more heartily, no one worked for it more earnestly. 
‘It has been my one aim,” said he, not long before he sailed. 
Almost his last word before embarking in February, 1869, was 
a word in the direction of his aim. From 1864 his pen was 
constantly busy with the thought; his tongue was eloquent 
with it. After it becamea fact, he wrote from Heidelberg : 
‘Reunion is secured ; may we but live and work for the re- 
sults.” He felt as if he were “shut out from both the Church 
and the world” when he heard of the ‘reunion news and re- 
joicings” ; on occasion of which Dr. Wm. Adams wrote him: 
‘Never since Pentecost were such conventions of Christian 
men. You were missed by all; very frequent mention was 
made of your name, both in public and in private. All feel 
that no one has done more than you to bring about reunion.” 

Dr. Patton pays a graceful tribute to him in saying, in the’ 
last Number of this Review: “ Henry B. Smith is the hero of 
Reunion.” 

Reviewing his whole life, we should say, his great ser- 
service to Christian thought was to centralize both history and 
theology upon Christ. Whether he was absolutely original in 
this, whether all can agree in the manner jn which he did it, is 
not material. It has been said of Bacon: “The principles of 
his method are to be found in many writers before him ; but 
it-was Bacon’s glory that he so set forth those principles as to 
bring mankind to act upon them.” Prof. Smith could have 
desired no greater glory than this. He attained it with a por- 
tion of his generation. His system has proved a lasting inspi- 
ration to many who may criticise it in some of its parts. His 
great service te the Church is that of Christian scholarship. 
His great service to his branch of the Church is declared in its 
Reunion. Most men would think their lives fruitful, if they 
could produce what he produced either as reviewer, editor, 
translator, preacher, newspaper writer, or contributor to ency- 
clopedias. His industry was not as marvellous as that of Ori- 
gen, who is said by Jerome to have written more than any 
other man could read; but it was almost as incessant. There 
are certainly more lines in Origen’s writings, which, dying, one 
might wish to blot. 


Three great names have been. lately dropped from the roll 
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of our Christian scholars. They are the names of men widely 
differing in personal characteristics, and constrained, whilst 
living, to take exception to some points in each other's theo- 
logical systems. Dr. Bushnell made only an “altar form” of 
vicarious atonement ; but he suggested more loving thoughts 
of a personal and present Christ than many a more orthodox 
writer. He was needed by some who were in danger of for- 
getting the living Christ in thinking what the dead Christ had 
done for them. Dr. Hodge has given us a System of Theology 
whose symmetry, whose thoroughness, whose scholarship, 
whose fidelity to the great verities of Christianity render it a 
fitting monument of a mind of rare balance and discrimination, 
of a saintly character, and of a beautiful life. He was needed 
in an age which forgets the supernatural in its devotion to the 
material; which discredits faith, and yet is not careful of 
works. As New York lies between Hartford and Princeton, 
Prof. Smith stood between his gifted contemporaries. Him- 
self equally gifted, he had something of the poetic fervor of 
the one, and something of the clear sight and the steady step 
of the other. Like Dr. Bushnell, he understood New En- 
gland Theology, and was ever mindful that its variations could 
not be harmonized except by a double process of excision and 
adoption. Like Dr. Hodge, he was a true Presbyterian, seek- 
ing to disclose in his own way the contents of our ancient 
symbols, If he could see more in the life-system of Hartford 
than was visible from Princeton, he could also see more in 
objective sacrifice than was visible from Hartford. He, not 
less than either, was needed in a period which was demanding 
of its teachers a catholic temper, and of its Churches a Chris- 
tian union. Not less tenderly than that of either is his mem- 
ory. cherished. Not less close than either does he now stand 
to that visible Lord whom, whilst yet unseen, they so much 
loved. Z. M. Humpurey. 



























































































































IIl. 


THE GROUNDS AND METHODS OF THE TEM- 
PERANCE REFORM. 


HERE is, perhaps, no clearer proof of the fallen nature 

of man than the fact that the advance of Christian civili- 
zation is infallibly accompanied by the development of old, and 
the evolution of novel and alarming, forms of evil. This civ- 
ilization is our boast, as it deserves to be; it is preferable, a 
thousand times, to the degradation and darkness of barbarism ; 
without doubt, it is advancing, and is conferring innumerable 
and inestimable blessings on mankind; yet, the man must have 
eyes in vain who cannot see that the trail of the serpent is over 
them all. 

It was the advancing strides of civilization which converted 
the primitive and simple institution of slavery into the vast 
and monstrous instrument of oppression which it became in 
Rome, in Great Britain, in America, and in Russia. The 
atrocious features of the barracoons, the middle passage, the 
auction block, were nothing but responses to the new de- 
mands of an advancing civilization, fertile in invention, keen 
‘in business activities, and increasingly luxurious in tastes and 
habits. 

The simple forms of traffic and barter which prevail among 
a primitive people, have been displaced by the intense activity, 
the keen competition, and the all-devouring covetousness of 
modern mercantile pursuits. The gambling mania, which has 
long had full sway in the stock-board, and which threatens to 
corrupt every other form of business, is a peculiar product of 
advanced civilization. ‘Thus a large commercial city seems 
a very maelstrom of economic currents, and every individual a 
separate particle, spinning round and round under the same 
feverish impulse, and waiting to be swallowed up by the same 
insatiable lust.” * 


The destructive reaction of civilized upon uncivilized com- 





* Pres. Bascom, ‘‘ Mental Science,” p. 359. 
(500) 
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munities is one of the most striking and humiliating proofs of 
the tendency of advancing civilization to generate gross and 
surprising forms of evil. The contact of the higher with the 
lower race means the almost hopeless contamination of the 
lower. Diseases, vices, habits of life more demoralizing than 
any previously known among them, are introduced, and mark 
the progress of geographical discovery and of trade around 
the world, with a blight which, if there were no corrective, 
would be worse than that of the Goths and Vandals upon 
the civilization of ancient Rome. 

Happily, ours is a Christian civilization. It not only springs 
from a divine origin ; for, directly or indirectly, this is true of 
all civilizations, but it is maintained, guided, and corrected by 
an indwelling divine influence which never has forsaken it ; 
and therein is its hope. If there are new and extraordinary 
developments of evil in the advancement of civilization, they 
are met and antagonized by new demonstrations of spiritual 
power. If the enemy comes in like a flood, the Spirit lifts up 
a standard against him. This is the meaning of those multi- 
farious organizations included under the general name of 
Reform. They are the outworking of the saving principle 
which distinguishes the Christian from every other style of 
civilization, and to which no counterpart can be found in the 
epoch which Juvenal indignantly satirized, and which Tacitus 
described with the deep, but restrained, disgust of the impar- 
tial historian. 

The degree of power attained by these reform movements 
is sometimes prodigious. They enlist the deepest sympathies 
of millions. They unite the most diverse nationalities. They 
create the great epochs of history; they are the turning points 
of human progress. They lift the race to higher planes of 
thinking and acting from which it never afterward recedes, 
Such a movement was the Great Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. Not unlike it in important respects has been the 
anti-slavery movement of the nineteenth century. To Great 
Britain belongs the honor of leadership in the struggle; the 
United States and Russia, Spain and Brazil have followed ; 
while moral influence and diplomacy, backed by the armies and 
navies of the civilized world, are arrayed against the doomed 
remnants of an accursed system. , 
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The great strength of these Reform movements arises from 
the quickened and enlightened moral sense which accompanies 
them. The public mind is aroused and becomes keenly alive 
to the enormity of evils, the very existence of which had been 
almost universally ignored before. Thus it may be affirmed 
that one hundred years ago, there existed no conscience upon 
slavery or even upon the slave trade in the Christian world ; 
and it is little more than fifty years since the moral sense of 
the country was fairly aroused to the evils of drinking prac- 
tices, which had been previously indulged in without a scruple 
by the best people. Such an aroused moral sentiment, shared 
in by a whole community, is sometimes the result of a gradual 
growth brought suddenly to effective ripeness by the appear- 
ance of a powerful and enthusiastic advocate on the field, like 
Luther, Wilberforce, or Father Matthew; sometimes it is 
called into action by a mysterious impulse, simultaneously 
affecting the minds of whole classes of men, as in the begin- 
ning of the temperance reform in the United States; but, in . 
either case, it is God’s instrument for counteracting the evils 
of civilization in a fallen world; and it partakes of the omni- 
potence of its author. Bishop Butler has well said of con- 
science, “had it strength as it had right; had it power as it 
had manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world.” * 
At such seasons, conscience is invested with the power which 
is its right, and the whole world bows to its sway. The earlier 
and less developed and less mischievous form of the evil is now 
regarded and judged, in the light of its full development, as 
carrying in itself, from the beginning, the seeds of.all the mis- 
chiefs chargeable to its latest stages. The aroused conscience 
demands that it be unsparingly eradicated from society. Not 
a vestige of the mildest form of slavery dare now be tolerated ; 
total abstinence from all that can intoxicate is now the ac- 
cepted principle of the Temperance Reform, however harmless 
the earlier use of the milder class of alcoholic stimulants, in 
itself, might appear. We have therefore to consider : 

I. The nature of the evil, and 

II. The extent of the evil to be reformed ; and lastly, 

III. The remedies proposed. 

I. It is conceded that our advancing civilization has brought 


* Serm. II., on Human Nature, Sect. III. 
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with it no sorer evil than that of intemperance. The earliest 
records testify at once to the existence and use of intoxicating 
drinks, and the degrading effects to which they led, in their 
primitive and purest forms. At the very opening of history, 
and the repeopling of the world after the flood, stands the 
story of the planting of the first vineyard and the drunkenness 
of its proprietor. The wine which overcame Noah and made 
him a scandalous spectacle to the sober members of his family, 
was neither old nor adulterated, but, in all probability, as pure 
and harmless as such an article could possibly be. The story 
is interwoven with a prophecy of the various destinies of the 
different branches of the human family, and seems to cast over 
them all the shadow of the great evil of intemperance, under 
which they have since suffered. 

Canon Farrar quotes a legend of the Jewish rabbis to the 
effect that when the first vineyard was planted, Satan rejoiced 
and said to Noah that he should have his account in the 
results.* 

Whether a great temperance movement could or would have 
been originated in view of a moderate use of pure wines ex- 
clusively, or whether a powerful anti-slavery excitement could 
have been aroused against the style of slavery which existed in 
patriarchal times, is of no practical consequence. But, in the 
advance of civilization, there has been a portentous development 
of the hidden possibilities of evil in both of these practices— 
that of slaveholding and that of the use of intoxicating drinks 
—which, in Christian communities, has aroused a proportion- 
ate alarm, indignation, and hostility to them both, in all and 
every form—the simplest and most innocent, as well as the 
latest and the most complicated—in which they have ever ap- 
peared. Three distinct steps may be observed in the secular 
development of the evils of intemperance : first, adulteration 
of liquors ; second, invention of the process of distillation ; and 
third, the entrance of business interests and rivalries upon an 
immense scale, and furnishing a powerful artificial impulse to 
the use of intoxicating drinks. 

(1). The purity, or freedom from spurious admixtures, of 
intoxicating drinks is claimed as essential to safety by the ad- 





* “‘Between the Living and the Dead.” Sermon preached in Westminster Abbey, 
May 26, 1878. 
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vocates of moderate drinking. If such purity were a guaran- 
tee against excess, it long ago became impossible to guarantee 
the purity. The process of adulteration is about as old as the 
manufacture of the article itself. The list of substances intro- 
duced into the grape-juice, either before or after fermentation, 
by the Greeks and Romans, for the purpose of strengthening 
or improving the flavor or of preventing the acetic stage of 
fermentation, was already long and varied. They included tar, 
resin, lime, gypsum, wood ashes, salt, cedar-cones, gallnuts, 
spices, aromatics, roots, leaves, gums, essential oils, and even 
the very poisonous salts of lead. 

Ample proof of this latter fact is given by entirely disinter- 
ested authorities.* 

These statements apply to the condition of the wine before 
it left the manufacturers’ hands. Incidental evidence of a 
further degree of adulteration is found in the classical and 
New Testament use of the words describing the business 
of the retailer of the beverage—the vintner. Originally the | 
word xazy\eterv meant to drive a petty trade, to play small 
tricks in business; but the noun, “@77A0s, meant especially 
a tavern-keeper, and from the well-known character of this 
class, the word came to mean a cheat, a rogue, a knave. 
Hence Paul’s use of the verb in 2 Cor. ii. 17, “ For we are not 
as many which corrupt—amnhevorres—the word of God, but 
as of sincerity, but as of God in the sight of God, speak we 
in Christ.’ Referring to this passage, Liddell and Scott 
translate : ‘to adulterate, as tavern-keepers do wines.” As if 
Paul had said : ‘‘ We are not as many which wzzesel/ the word 
of God.” So common then was the practice of adulteration 
by wine-sellers, that the term wine-seller and cheat were inter- 
changeable, and the proof of the antiquity and universality of 
fraudulent practices in the business of retailing intoxicating 
drinks is found imbedded in the common speech of the people, 
and in the language of inspiration itself. 

Thus early, more than twenty centuries ago, did it become 
difficult to obtain a pure and safe article of that which is 
lauded as the safest and best of alcoholic drinks. And yet, 
in comparison with the scientific methods of adulteration 


* ““ Smith’s Dict. Antiquities” ; Art. Vinum, where the reference is to Geoponica, 
7? Ko. 
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practiced in our day, that was an age of eminently pure and 
wholesome beverages. In those days, at the worst, a basis of 
pure juice of the grape might be relied upon as actually pres- 
ent in the debased article of traffic. Now, a powerful ‘con- 
centrated essence, artificially produced in the laboratory of the 
chemist, is sold to the retailer at a low figure, and by him 
diluted to hundreds and thousands of times its own bulk with 
water, slightly varied as this or that popular drink is to be 
imitated, and dealt out to his customers as a genuine product 
of the fruit of the vine, no solitary drop of which was ever 
within the skin of a grape. These essences are open articles 
of trade. The fraud is so common and so well understood 
that it has practically ceased to be a fraud. Each consumer, 
indeed, flatters himself, especially if he has paid an extrava- 
gant price for his ‘“ wine,” that he is so fortunate as to have 
escaped imposition ; but impartial authorities present facts 
which leave us no room to doubt that an immense proportion 
of the staple articles of the liquor traffic are spurious. There 
‘are not ten chances out of a hundred that a purchaser will get 
the genuine article. Nor do these grosser frauds belong ex- 
clusively to our own day. Nearly two hundred years ago, the 
essayist, Addison, in the 7aé/er, wrote of London: “ There is 
in the city, a certain fraternity of chemical operators who 
work underground in holes, caverns, and dark retirements, to 
conceal their mysteries from the eyes of mankind. These 
subterraneous philosophers are daily employed in the transmu- 

tation of liquors, and by the power of magical drugs and in- 
~ cantations, raising, under the streets of London, the choicest 
products of the hills and valleys of France. They can squeeze 
Bordeaux out of the sloe, and draw champagne from an ap- 
ple.”* In the lapse of two hundred years, the work of 
adulteration has been elevated into a business ; the fierce rival- 
ries of trade have given it an unnatural stimulus, and scarcely 
an article can be named, in the entire range of intoxicating 
drinks, which has escaped its influence, corrupting, if that 
were possible, what was corrupt before, drugging more deeply 
what was a poison before, sending more surely to the vitals of 


* Tatler, No. 131. In this otherwise amusing paper, the writer comes to a most seri- 
ous conclusion. These imitators of pure liquors deserve, in his opinion, to forfeit their 
lives, ‘‘ as no better than a kind of assassins and murderers within the law.” 
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the consumer, the dart which already was charged with wound- 
ing, disease, and death. Already Pliny had asked, ‘“‘ How can 
wine possibly prove innoxious when it is mixed with so many 
destructive ingredients?” With the lapse of centuries, this 
question has been gaining tremendous point and significance. 
At last an extraordinary paradox has arisen. The purest and 
safest of alcoholic drinks are no longer those lauded as the 
results of the fermentation of harmless and delicious natural 
juices; the palm for purity has actually passed over to the 
products of the still, A drinker is more likely to get a gen- 
uine beverage in whiskey than in any other alcoholic drink. 
The poet Longfellow, in the midst of his laudation of Cataw- 
ba wine, pronounces a sweeping judgment upon the products 
of the most famous foreign vineyards : 
‘* Drugged is their juice 
For foreign use 
When shipped o’er the reeling Atlantic, 
To rack our brains 


With the fever pains 
That have driven the Old World frantic. 


‘*To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks ! 

And after them tumble the mixer ; 
For a poison malign 
Is such Borgia wine, 

Or at best but a Devil’s Elixir.” 

(2). The true “ Devil’s Elixir,” however, is described in an- 
other of this poet’s works. In the opening passage of the 
“Golden Legend,” the Devil is introduced in the character of 
a physician, bearing a flask of the recently invented alcohol, 
which he recommends to the invalid, Prince Henry, as “the 
Elixir of Perpetual Youth, called Alcohol in the Arab 
speech.” By extravagant laudations he induces him to drink 
deeply of the liquor. An angel hovering in the air cries out : 
“Woe, woe, eternal woe !” 

‘* This fearful curse 
Shakes the great universe.” 


And Lucifer as he disappears, unmasks his villainy, crying 


out: ‘* Drink, drink! 
And thy soul shall sink 
Down into the dark abyss, 
Into the infinite abyss, 
From which no plummet or rope 
Ever drew up the silver sand of hope.” 
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The prince, however, in the sequel of the story, is saved by 
the devotion and self-sacrifice of a woman. 

The process of distillation, introduced by the Moors in the 
twelfth century, became known in England in the sixteenth, 
and was early employed in preparing from fermented liquors 
and from various vegetable substances, fruits, grains, roots, 
sugar, molasses, starch, etc., a liquor of a more highly intoxi- 
cating character than any before known. Great improvements 
in the process of distillation were invented in the early years of 
the present century, and new and cheaper substances were 
found available for the production of a beverage of the re- 
quired strength. 

The employment of the still marks a distinct epoch in the 
history of intemperance. It may be said that the true curse 
of drink in civilized countries was now first realized. Drunken- 
ness from the use of fermented liquors was bad enough, but 
their comparative dearness, viewed with their comparative 
mildness, necessarily restricted their use, and limited their evil 
effects. But from the still flowed in lavish abundance, a bev- 
erage of double or treble the intoxicating power, which could 
be sold at an enormous profit for a fifth to a tenth of the price 
of the weaker and less stimulating liquors. Thus, alcoholic 
stimulation was made from ten to twenty or thirty times easier 
than before. Thus, those who had cultivated a taste and a 
craving for drink, which it was difficult if not impossible to 
gratify to that ruinous degree which a depraved appetite de- 
manded, now had ample opportunity for rapidly completing 
the natural circuit of a drinker’s career. Thus, those whose 
poverty placed the means of deep drinking and carousing, or 
even of forming the habit of drinking, out of their reach, 
were flooded with facilities and temptations to the very worst 
forms of intoxication. Thus the order which previously pre- 
vailed was reversed, and intemperance became the curse of the 
poor and the masses rather than of the rich. 

It was in 1724, to quote Canon Farrar as authority, that 
gin-drinking began to affect the masses of Great Britain, and 
it spread with the rapidity and violence of an epidemic. From 
that time, the fatal passion for drink was at once and irrevoca- 
bly planted in the nation. That was the disastrous era of the 
dram-shop and the gin-palace. The poor for one penny might 
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purchase drunken stupefaction, and a bed of straw in the cel- 
lars was gratuitously supplied to the victims. The Canon 
quotes the powerful protests of Lord Chesterfield, of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, of the Grand Jury of Middlesex, and 
of the London physicians of that day, against the enormous 
evils that immediately followed the introduction of the still 
into Great Britain. Our own country suffered at about the same 
time and in the same manner. It was during the period from 
the French war to the war of the Revolution, that the use of 
spirituous liquors had its greatest development in the Colonies. 
When the war of the Revolution cut off foreign supplies, dis- 
tilleries so multiplied in the land, that according to the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses it was difficult for travellers to get out 
of their smoke.* The rapid increase in distillation is shown 
by Hon. Timothy Pitkin, who, in his Statistics of the United 
States, 1816, pp. 101, 102, says that the quantity of spirits 
distilled in 1801 was estimated at ten million gallons ; by the 
returns of marshals for 1810, it was found that the quantity 
distilled in that year exceeded twenty million gallons. 

Twenty years afterward, when the temperance reformation 
may be said to have begun in earnest in America, it was com- 
puted that over fifty million—some authorities said seventy- 
two million—gallons of distilled spirits were consumed annually 
by a population of twelve millions. 

(3). The third factor in the drink problem as it presents it- 
self in our day, is its business aspect. Modern business life 
is, in all departments, altogether different from the business 
life of past generations and centuries. It is vastly more 
active, intense, and stirring. It is pursued under tremendous 
pressure of rivalries. It prides itself on enterprise, on push, 
on audacity. As with all other human interests, it has seized 
and subsidized the press. It does not wait quietly in respect- 
able dull apartments to be hunted up by tardy patrons. It 
proclaims and publishes itself in the most ostentatious and 
emphatic methods, It has appropriated to itself the idea and 
the word “advertise.” It hastens forth to meet its patrons 
while they are yet a great way off, and embarrasses them with 
the number and the urgency:‘of rival offers for their custom. 


* Appendix to ‘‘ Bacchus,” pp. 457, 458. 
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Its shops resemble palaces ; it aims to captivate and fascinate, 
to decoy and to entrap, instead of merely to accommodate the 
buyer. By the multiplication of business centres, it throws 
out repeated baits to taste and appetite, and thrives by thus 
exaggerating what might otherwise remain a native, healthful, 
and moderate tendency. 

The liquor business is one of the most profitable that can 
be pursued by man. It needs no great outlay of capital, it 
does not require business capacity or unwonted activity of 
brain or muscle. It addresses an easily aroused and a power- 
ful appetite, and may count more surely than any other trade 
upon steady custom. Hence, multitudes of loungers, and of 
the class who are indifferent as to the respectability of their 
calling, or its relation to the welfare of society, betake them- 
selves to the vending of intoxicating drink. They infest the 
cities ; they line the principal streets; they flank the theatres 
and the abodes of shame; they flaunt their garish ornaments 
and illuminations in every quarter ; they besiege the wretched 
inhabitants of the tenement-houses; they waylay the miner 
at the pit’s mouth ; they hold the thoroughfares through which 
the crowd of workingmen pass to and from the factory ; they 
crowd upon each other, and in the rivalry of traffic multiply 
their attractions until almost every hamlet and abode of men 
is thick-strewn with their entanglements, and until there may 
be reckoned a grog-shop for every one hundred and fifty of the 
population inthe United States, in Great Britain, and in France. 

The enormous profits, together with the low standard of 
character of the mass of those who are in the business, con- 
stitute it one of the most formidable class interests in the 
whole circle of human pursuits. The taxes collected from it 
by the National Government make it the sheet-anchor of the 
national finances. Manufacturers and dealers in intoxicating 
drinks pay a great part of the internal revenues. It is the 
same in Great Britain. Hence, the business assumes a certain 
importance, not to say dignity, in the eyes of the public. It 
is often a topic of State and National legislation. In the 
legislative bodies it has its champions. It wields immense 
political influence. Parties cringe before it, and vie with each 
other in bidding for its support. It is, in fact, the greatest of 
the powers which make for unrighteousness in the land. 
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II. The three stages of development which the use of in- 
toxicating drinks has undergone are not independent of one 
another. They have reacted upon each other, exaggerating 
and intensifying the evil tendencies of each. Distillation fur- 
nished the means of a cheaper and more effectual adulteration. 
Adulteration and distillation multipled openings for business. 
The increase of business and the pressure of competition call 
out all the cunning of covetous and unprincipled men, and 
tax all the resources of the laboratory, the brewery, and the 
still for producing cheap intoxicants under delusive disguises. 
It would seem as if we had reached the final and most de- 
structive stage possible of the evil. Society is ravaged by a 
monster more terrible than the fabled hydras, lions, boars, 
bulls, and dragons of antiquity. The enormous sum of six 
hundred millions of dollars is annually spent in this country 
alone upon an indulgence not only needless and enervating, 
but deleterious to body, to mind, and to morals in the highest 
degree. For education we spend one-sixth of this sum annu- 
ally ; for the support of the Gospel at home and abroad about — 
one-twelfth ; or leaving out the contributions to foreign ob- 
jects, it may be fairly claimed that our people spend twenty 
times as much money for intoxicating drinks as they give for 
the support of Christian institutions at home. Or, combining 
the amounts contributed for educational and religious pur- 
poses, we have a sum total only one-fourth as great as that 
annually spent for intoxicating drink ; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, as represented, in money, four times as much 
is done for the debasement as for the elevation of the race in 
this country ; four times as much is done to neutralize and to 
antagonize the natural results of education and religion as to 
sustain and uphold these prime factors of public well-being. 

The condition of our country is not peculiar; it is a type of 
the condition of every so-called Christian nation. Our whole 
nineteenth century civilization is threatened by the imbruting, 
the narcotism of the masses. The drink bill of Great Britain, of 
France, of Germany varies but little from our own in amount. 
The habits of the people are visibly deteriorating. The mis- 
eries of the poor are accumulating, and dangerous disturbances 
may easily be traced to the waste of resources in alcoholic 
indulgence. 
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Of Ireland, the famous English economist, Leone Levi, has 
lately declared that in 1879, one person in every fifty-four was 
arrested for drunkenness ; and one person in every eleven re- 
ceived official relief or was officially arrested for being drunk. 
Forty-six millions of dollars were expended in Ireland for 
drink in the year 1879—a famine year. This is more than 
half of the total annual valuation of all Ireland. The multi- 
tude of pot-houses is noticeable in the poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts of Ireland. In the remoter regions, scarcely anything 
can be bought except in a house where spirits also are sold. 
In every little transaction the wretched people are brought 
face to face with great and sore temptation. Of what avail are 
even needed and righteous land reforms, “ fixed tenure, fair 
rent, and freedom of sale,” to a people accustomed even in 
pinching years to swallow half the’ annual valuation of their 
country in potato whiskey ? 

As to England herself, the eloquent and urgent appeals of 
Canon Farrar sufficiently testify to the alarming degree in 
which she is involved. ‘“ The extent of the calamity,” he says, 
“you do not and you cannot know; this country spends 
4£,150,000,000 a year on drink, and in this country there are 
600,000 drunkards. Here, almost under the very shadows 
of the great towers of our Houses of Legislature, and within 
bow-shot of this great Abbey are streets in which house after 
house, family after family is ruined or rendered miserable by 
this one cause.” He quotes with approval the declaration of 
another, that “the school, the library, and the church were 
united in vain, against the beer-shop and gin-palace, and that 
this struggle was ‘one development of the war between heaven 
and hell.’” 

A writer in the Quarterly Review for October, 1876, de- 
clares that “in the power of drinking his pocket empty, his 
health away, and his mind imbecile, the British subject now 
carries off the palm before his foreign brethren.* . . . . Inthe 
main body of our people sobriety is no longer considered a 
virtue, either in profession or practice. We live, as respects 
drunkenness, in an age of the direst iniquity ; of the oppression of 





*In Mr. Parton’s tract, ‘‘ Will the Coming Man Drink Wine?” Mr. Gladstone is 
quoted as having said, ‘‘in his famous wine speech,” that ‘‘ the adults of England drink 
on an average three hundred quarts of beer each per annum,” ‘ 
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the weak by the strong ; of the demoralization of the innocent 
by the vile.” The writer finds no remedy save in restrictive 
legislation. ‘Who can forget,” he asks, “the piteous tale of 
the poor woman (of Glasgow) who, knowing her husband's in- 
firmity, was wont to go and meet him of a Saturday afternoon 
after the payment of his wages. She could get him, she said, 
past seven places of drink, but not past fifteen.” The list of 
parishes given by the writer where beer-houses and _ public- 
houses are not found, and where consequent good order and 
prosperity prevail, is enough to silence all cavil against prohi- 
bition on either side of the Atlantic. 

The wine-producing countries of Germany and France may 
for a time have enjoyed a certain security in the abundance 
and comparative purity and mildness of their domestic bever- 
ages. But they enjoy it no longer, if recent and impartial 
testimony is to be received. The Berlin correspondent of the 
Nation, in March last, gave an account of the prevalence of 
intemperance on the Continent of Europe, which shows that a 
great change for the worse is now going on among the peo- 
ple of Germany and the neighboring regions. He claims that 
the great majority of Germans do not impair their health by 
beer-drinking, but he says that, within the last few years, dram 
and whiskey drinking has increased with fearful rapidity. 
Wine and beer have been rising in price, but apart from this, 
the northern countries find that the constant tendency is to 
excess. In the eight years ending 1877, the number of inns 
in Germany rose from 42,615 to 69,395, and of drinking sa- 
loons from 62,612 to 69,305. In 1879 the Reichstag took 
measures to reduce the number of dram-shops, but the smaller 
number draw greater crowds of customers, so that the evil is 
not abated. In Belgium, the correspondent affirms that the 
consumption of alcohol has increased since 1840 from eighteen 
to over fifty millions of francs, and makes the incredible state- 
ment that in the industrial counties there is one dram-shop for 
every six or seven (sixty or seventy ?) persons. 

A writer in the Revue des deux Mondes for March 15, 
1874, describes the state of things in France in the following 
graphic style : 

‘* A new scourge has appeared among us—a spontaneous and characteristic result of 
our civilization. It has burst upon us during the troubles of our late war. For three 
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years we have been witnessing a grand eruption of this subterranean force of alcohol- | 
ism. The modern genius of invention, which simplifies everything, has made the road 
to intoxication easy by furnishing, at a very cheap rate, a far more concentrated form 
of alcoholic drinks than the comparatively weak wine and the excessively dear brandy. 
The distillation of alcoholic liquors from potatoes, beets, rice, rye, and maize, gives an 
unlimited supply of powerful stimulants at a low figure. All obstacles to the abuse of 
spirituous liquors are removed ; everything conspires to extend the curse of alcoholism. 
The evil has developed itself at a comparatively late period in France. If, as Greek 
and Roman historians say, the Gauls were the first people who addicted themselves to 
wine, their descendants are the last who addicted themselves to alcoholic drinks. It 
was in, 1824 that the business of distilling began to assume great proportions in France, 
becoming in a few years one of the most powerful interests in the country. The price 
of alcohol fell to an incredibly low figure, and the land was flooded with unwholesome 
drinks. The liquor-sellers number one to every one hundred inhabitants. But it is in 
the truly frightful form of aésinthism that drunkenness is making its most alarming 
progress in France. Absinthe is another name for common wormwood. Steeped in 
alcoholic drinks, it communicates to them a peculiar aromatic flavor, which has grown 
amazingly in favor with the tipplers of France. Introduced by the army of Africa, its 
consumption has arisen to an enormous height, and its effects, though gradual, are 
those of an active and terrible poison.” 


Mr. E. C. Delavan wrote from Paris, about the year 1869: 


‘**When I was here thirty years since, Louis Philippe told me that wine was the curse 


of France ; that he wished every grape-vine destroyed except for the production of food ; 
that total abstinence was the only true temperance.’’* 


It does not seem needful to open up the whole too 
familiar budget of evils attendant upon the customs of 
drinking, as they have developed under the triple influences 
of adulteration, distillation, and the stimulus of trade. They 
‘ are the malignant results of an advanced civilization, the dark 
side of which has advanced with the bright.¢ Uncivilized na- 
tions have not experienced, and in the nature of things could 
not experience, such progress inevil. Their simpler tastes and 
appetites have not demanded such varied indulgence. Their 
arts and sciences are not equal to the processes by which we 
produce enormous supplies of ardent spirits at a nominal cost, 
or elaborately corrupt less harmful beverages. They know 
nothing of those methods of traffic by which we systematize 
and accelerate and multiply a hundred-fold the exchange of 
commodities. It is only when we come in contact with them 
and they become inoculated with our vices and procure 





* James Parton’s Essay, ‘‘ Will the Coming Man Drink Wine?” p. 22. 


+ A recent investigation into the statistics of crime in the city of Boston by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, quoted in the Semi-Weekly Tribune of April 
26th, shows a total of 84 per cent. of all the crimes committed in Boston in the’ year 
1880, connected directly or indirectly with the influence of liquor; 72 per cent. of the 
convictions were for distinctively ‘‘ rum crimes.” 


33 
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from us the means of gratifying their newly depraved tastes, 
that they add to the native vices of heathenism the civilized 
vice of easily and cheaply procured intoxication. Everywhere 
the unscrupulous greed of the liquor-dealer, on the lookout for 
new markets, has pushed the exportation of his poisonous 
wares. There have been conspicuous instances of reluctance 
and opposition on the part of barbarian rulers, when these im- 
proved means of intoxication have appeared upon their shores, 
and the records of violence by which these sources of degrada- 
tion and ruin have been forced upon them, are the very scan- 
dals of modern history. The native races of America have 
been imbruted and maddened by rum. The islands of the 
South Seas, the great island of Madagascar, emerging hope- 
fully from the blackness of heathenism, have been compelled 
to receive the poisonous commodity that plunges into the deeper 
blackness of a corrupted civilization. The higher civilization 
of Christian England has forced upon China, at the cannon’s 
mouth, the trade in an intoxicating drug which the native 
government was earnestly laboring to exclude from the coun- 
try. It is even claimed that in deposing Cetewayo, the British 
abolished the wise restrictions placed by that prince upon the 
liquor traffic, and have given to the Zulus a carnival of free 
rum. 

I11. Thus the whole world, civilized and uncivilized, seems 
to be passing under a malign moral eclipse; seems about 
to be swallowed up in a night of narcotism. ‘ Perhaps,” 
wrote James Parton,* no temperance fanatic, in the Atlantic 
Monthly of a dozen or more years ago, “man has nearly 
run his course, and is about to disappear, like the mam- 
moth, and give place to some nobler kind of creature who 
will manage the estate better than the present occupant..... 
If so, it is well. Let us go on eating, drinking, smoking, 
overworking, idling. ... . . In that case, of course, there will 
be no coming man, and we need not take the trouble to in- 
quire what he will do.” 

But the remedial element imparted to civilization by the 
divine author of Christianity forbids us to entertain any pessi- 
mist fears. Never has that element been more alive, active, 





* The article, ‘‘ Will the Coming Man Drink Wine ?” 
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and powerful than in connection with the present emergency, 
True, it seemed tardy in appearing. Intemperance seemed to 
be providentially allowed to work out a certain complete 
course, before the whole strength of the element of reform 
was called forth. The adulterator, the distiller, and the ven- 
dor were each suffered to show their real character and the full 
results of their work ; its expense, its crushing burden, its de- 
moralization, its horrors of crime, of pauperism, of disease and 
degradation worse than death. A lesson of the awful possi- 
bilities involved in the use of any and every form of intoxi- 
cating drink needed to be engraved indelibly on the shudder- 
ing heart of humanity. 

The opening years of this century, famous for the inception 
of so many grand and beneficent enterprises, were also the era 
of the organization of the temperance reform. Dr. Benj. Rush, 
of Philadelphia, created a great sensation by a tract on ardent 
spirits, published in 1804. Rev. Ebenezer Porter, of Weth 
ersfield, Ct., roused the ministry and the Churches by a ser- 
mon on intemperance, preached in 1806. A temperance 
society was organized in Moreau, Saratoga County, N. Y., 
and in 1813, the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance was organized at the suggestion of the distin- 
guished lawyer, Hon. Samuel Dexter, by the joint action of a 
Congregational and Presbyterian alliance. 

In 1811, Dr. Benjamin Rush. presented to the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church one thousand copies of a 
pamphlet, entitled “An Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent 
Spirits upon the Human Body and Mind.” At the same ses- 
sion, a large committee was raised who were “to endeavor to 
devise measures which, when sanctioned by the General As- 
sembly, may have an influence in preventing some of the 
numerous and threatening mischiefs which are experienced 
throughout our country by the excessive and intemperate use 
of spirituous liquors.” The next year, 1812, the report of the 
committee was adopted, embracing the following, among other 
resolutions: ‘‘ That it be recommended to all the ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States to deliver pub- 
lic discourses . . . . on the sin and mischiefs of intemperate 
drinking, in which . . . . it will be proper, pointedly and sol- 
emnly, to warn their hearers not only against actual intemper- 
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ance, but against all those habits and indulgences which may 
have a tendency to produce it.”* 

The reform movement thus begun, was interrupted and re- 
tarded by the war with Great Britain, which broke out this 
year. On the 13th of February, 1826, the American Society 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF TEMPERANCE was organized in Bos- 
ton; and from that act we may date the systematic effort to 
suppress the evils of intemperance in the United States. In 
this effort may be recognized three distinct stages: 1st. That 
of moderate drinking ; 2d. That of total abstinence; 3d. That 
of legal prohibition. Although all three of these modes of 
effort are now in operation at the same time, yet it cannot be 
overlooked that they stand related to each other as stages of a 
regular and natural growth. They represent a rational progress. 
Through years of experiment, by the wisest and most devoted 
of the friends of humanity, they have, step by step, been 
reached, The transition from one form of effort to the next 
succeeding has never been sudden and inconsiderate, but has 
taken place only after the calmest, fullest, and most intelligent 
observation and conviction of the radical defects or the insuf- 
ficiency of preceding methods. 

1. The first effort was for the prevention of excess and its 
consequence, drunkenness. And as the use of ardent spirits 
was the conspicuous cause of the increase of this vice, absti- 
nence from distilled liquors was prescribed as the sufficient 
means of reform. Fermented liquors were allowed without 
the slightest scruple by those engaged in this stage of the re- 
form. The Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of In- 
temperance closed its anniversary exercises by a banquet where 
wine flowed in abundance.¢ On this platform the reform was 
carried on for thirty years. The public conscience responded 
readily to appeals in its behalf. The production and use of 
ardent spirits as a beverage was largely curtailed. The head- 
long rush of the masses of the people to the gulf of drunken- 
ness was at least retarded. The consumption of ardent spirits, 
it is believed, was reduced at least one-half as early as 1830. 

Even then it was believed from Government statistics, that 
the annual consumption of spirituous liquors averaged from 





* Moore’s Digest, pp. 483, 484. Also, Tract 317, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
+ ‘‘ Temperance Recollections,” by John Marsh, D.D., p. 12. 
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five to six gallons for each inhabitant, making a total of sev- 
enty-two million gallons for the whole people.* A great reform 
was accomplished, and the results have every appearance of 
permanence. Taking the statistics of Dr. Hargreavest for the 
year 1870, it appears beyond question that the amount of 
ardent spirits consumed in this country was actually no greater 
in that year than in 1830, forty years before. He gives the 
figures reported by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Mr. Delano, for that year, to which the commissioner would 
add several millions for the amounts which escaped taxation. 

But Dr. Hargreaves considers those additions as fully balanced 
by the amount exported or used for mechanical, medical, and 
scientific purposes, and he holds that seventy-two million gal- 
lons will fairly represent the amount used as a beverage in that 
year. A population quadrupled in numbers, and using the 
same aggregate of spirituous liquors as forty years ago, simply 
means an average use of only one-fourth as much Jer cafzta as 
in 1830. The aggregate consumption of all kinds of alcoholic 
drinks in 1870 exceeded seven gallons Jer capita (two hundred 
and seventy-two and a half million gallons for thirty-eight and 
a half million people). In 1872 the average could not have 
been less than eight gallons for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. This is a frightful quantity, but as three- 
fourths of it was fermented liquor of not more than oze-guarter 
the strength of ardent spirits, the average amount of clear 
alcohol swallowed by our population must be only from one- 
half to two-thirds of the average of half a century ago.$ Had 
the drinking habits of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury been maintained, we should by this time have become a 
nation of sots and imbeciles. 

. 2. The second stage of the Temperance Reformation was 
that more definitely and more correctly named, the Total Ab- 
stinence movement. Total abstainers have been criticised for 
retaining the word “‘ Temperance,” as describing their position. 
But ‘anid half acentury of usage has so accustomed the pub- 





* Fourth Annual Report A. T. S., 1831, p. 78. 
+ ‘‘Our Wasted Resources,” pp. 21-48. 


t We, however, have no statistics of the quantity of wines and fermented liquors 
consumed by our forefathers in addition to the distilled liquors which they used so 
freely. 
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lic ear to the application of the more generic term, Temper- 
ance, to the more specific idea of total abstinence, that it 
would be mere affectation to refuse to employ it in this and in 
similar connections, 

The formal adoption of the principle of total abstinence by 
the American Temperance Union, took place at Saratoga at 
the annual meeting of 1836. The main considerations leading 
to this radical step were: (1) The subtle and powerful physi- 
ological influence of alcohol. Once introduced into the human 
system, and by habitual use allowed a lodgment there, even 
in the small quantity contained in the milder forms of intoxi- 
cating beverages, it is almost absolutely certain to create a 
craving for continuous and constantly increasing supplies. It 
differs entirely from the ordinary foods and drinks, the daily 
and habitual use of which rarely leads to gluttony. The habit- 
ual use of alcohol puts the drinker in peril of becoming a vic- 
tim to a loathsome, degrading, and ruinous habit. He may 
never fall, but he is in perpetual danger of falling. He is 
launched upon a downward current, with Niagara in the dis- 
tance. He may be, he often is, stout of arm, firm in principle, 
and able to resist the current. But new tributaries have been 
added to the stream. A flood of adulterated and distilled 
liquors have swollen and poisoned the current. It rolls on 
with increased force and volume, and the Niagara fall beyond 
becomes deeper and deadlier than before. The step from fer- 
mented to distilled liquors—an immense step in the opinion 
of some—is really only another degree in a steadily downward 
course, which not only may be unconsciously taken, but which 
is demanded by the debauched appetite and taste of the modern 
wine-drinker. Moderate drinking, which is and continues to 
be only moderate, might, in and of itself, be no very culpable 
indulgence ; but its liabilities to become immoderate are too 
great to be risked by any sensible person, especially when the 
multiplied incitements and temptations presented by the traffic, 
are taken into the account. Dr. Samuel Johnson had to say 
even in his day, “I can abstain, I cannot be moderate” ; much 
more should we affirm total abstinence to be the only way of 
entire safety in our own. The motto of the total abstainer is, 
obsta principits. Look not upon the rosy wine, the sparkling 
wine. Subject not yourself to its dangerous attractions; 
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for at the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder. 

(2). Multitudes of drunkards were reformed during the prog: 
ress of the first movement; but it was soon found that the 
reforms were, as a whole, delusive and temporary. Pledged 
only against the use of ardent spirits, the wine and cider which 
they continued to drink proved an irresistible snare. Rescued 
by thousands, they fell back almost by thousands. It was 
impossible for them to command the deadly appetite, except 
by total abstinence from any and every degree of indulgence. 
Moderate drinking of wine was utterly impossible; and im- 
moderate wine-drinking being too expensive, the cheaper prod- 
ucts of the still once more were sought. The sow that was 
washed, returned to her wallowing in the mire. 

At the second anniversary of the New York Young Men’s 
Total Abstinence Society, held in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
November 25, 1836, Rev. N. S. S. Beman, D.D., of Troy, 
delivered an address, in which he vigorously and eloquently 
advocated the total abstinence principle in terms illustrative of 
the position above taken. 

‘The nature of intoxication,” he said, ‘‘ was such that its votaries were never satisfied 
with the stimulus. If a man wished to reform, he must relinquish all kinds of stimu- 
lants. He had been informed that in a single year, twelve hundred reformed drunkards 


in the State of New York alone had apostatized to the subtle enemy, and had gone back 
to their cups because they continued the use of fermented liquors.” 


(3). A third ground for adopting the total abstinence princi- 
ple, and the one most strongly urged of any during the whole 
struggle, is that of Christian charity for the tempted and the 
weak. The principle was distinctly announced by Rev. Dr. 
Beman, in the discourse already cited. He said: 


‘‘The use of such liquors made men drunkards by example. Some time since, a Tem- 
perance man requested some men to roll a cask of wine into his cellar. The men said, 
‘If we could get this good stuff, we would drink no more rum.’ The gentleman, struck 


with the justness of the observation, said, ‘That is the last that shall ever enter my 
house.’ ” 


To the same society, Professor, afterward Bishop, Alonzo 
Potter, D.D., wrote: 


‘*T have long regarded it [Total Abstinence] as the only ground on which the cause 
could be maintained. ... . I go with Total Abstinence, because I believe it to be the 
dictate of a wise and Christian policy, the only means by which the habits of society, 


now so vitiated in this particular, can be brought back to their primitive simplicity and 
purity.” 
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Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., of Yale College, 
wrote as follows: 

“‘It is in my view matter of the highest moral obligation for every man to live, not 
for himself alone, but for the benefit of those around him ; and when there is a great, an 
enormous evil which threatens ruin to the community, which can be put down by entire 
abstinence from a popular indulgence—which can never be put down without such ab- 
stinence—I feel it to be a question of comscience—to be the imperative dictate of duty, 
to abstain as a beverage even from pure wine and cider, in such circumstances. I rest 
my principles upon the existing state of things. The case was totally different, as I 
believe, in the time of Christ, before the art of distillation had concentrated the evils 


resulting from the abuse of the fruit of the vine into that dreadful instrument of ruin 
which now exists.” 


Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen and Rev. E. N. Kirk, then 
of Albany, also wrote, expressing sympathy with the special 
views of the Society. 

The reform had now reached what may be termed a radical 
stage. A powerful conservative element naturally asserted 
itself at the same time. The conservatives insisted upon the 
rightfulness and sufficiency of moderate drinking as a cure for 
the evils of intemperance, and they have maintained their 
footing, and have prevailed in various degrees to the present 
time. They embrace some instances of genuine temperance 
reformers, who contend earnestly against all use of distilled 
liquors, and who would summon all the moral and legal forces 
of the community to utterly suppress the manufacture and 
sale of such liquors. But, as a rule, the advocates of moder- 
ate drinking are entirely out of sympathy with the Temperance 
Reform in any shape, and show no sense whatever of responsi- 
bility for their neighbor’s welfare. On the other hand, that 
profound Christian sentiment, which leads even to extremes 
of self-denial for the good of one’s fellow-man, necessarily 
took the form of total abstinence in the end. It would be 
difficult to find in the history of Christian morals a finer illus- 
tration of Christian charity than the splendid enthusiasm with 
which the principle of total abstinence was received and prac- 
ticed. It furnished an atmosphere full of helpful magnetism 
to the victim of intemperance who had hitherto despaired of 
relief. It throbbed and glowed like a new life in the com- 
munity of moral and Christian people. It furnished a grand 
and noble object for united effort, and organized a mighty 
host, made up of the best people of the land, with the most 
distinguished men in Church and State, as leaders. To deny 
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oneself of every form of intoxicating drink, and to bind one- 
self to the denial by a life-long pledge, was a chivalrous act, 
which constituted a sort of Christian knighthood, and which 
drew the masses by a wholesome and generous fascination into 
its fold. 

Of course the attitude of Scripture upon the principles in- 
volved soon became matter of the liveliest discussion. Mod- 
erate drinkers insisted that the Bible knew nothing of total 
abstinence, and that its authority could be quoted for nothing 
beyond temperance in its literal sense. In fact, the Bible was 
relied on as sustaining the moderate use of liquor, as of every- 
thing else that contributed to human enjoyment. Both the 
Old and New Testaments, in various places, employed terms 
which, it was claimed, must be interpreted as actually com- 
mending the use of fermented drinks. The example of Christ, 
especially in the miracle of Cana, was quoted as fully justify- 
ing the making, offering, and using such drinks as a beverage. 
In view of these supposed facts, it was and still is stoutly 
and ably maintained that total abstinence, whatever else may 
be affirmed of it, never can be enjoined as a du¢y upon the 
Christian conscience. On the other hand, those who, like 
Professor Goodrich, insisted that the obligation to practice 
total abstinence was absolute and universal, have generally 
avoided the assumption of a Divine precept—a ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord”—which it would be idle and absurd to demand 
upon every question of duty ; they have consulted, rather, the 
great general principles of the Scriptural and Christian sys- 
tem, and they have found nothing so characteristic of Chris- 
tianity as the very principle of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others, upon which total abstinence is based. 

_ No specific Bible-text was quoted as forbidding the moder- 
ate forms of slavery by the Wilberforces, the Clarksons, the 
Macaulays, the men of the General Assembly of 1818, the 
Barneses, the Beechers, and the Lovejoys, as giving them their 
warrant for assailing the institution. They based their work 
on the broad and humane principles of the Bible, which were 
outraged, night and day, by the slavery and the slave-trade of 
modern times. The Assembly of 1818, whose deliverance on 
slavery is one of the most memorable of all the recorded acts 
of all the General Assemblies, declared “the voluntary enslav- 
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ing of one part of the human race by another as... . utterly 
inconsistent with the law of God, which requires us to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, and as totally inconsistent with the spirit 
and principles of the Gospel of Christ.” Nor did they regard 
the fact of the existence of some form of slavery, unrebuked, 
in Bible times and Bible countries, as warranting a conserva- 
tive attitude toward the institution as it existed in their day, 
or as Calling for the toleration of a moderate degree or form of 
slavery ; but they declare it ‘ manifestly the duty of all Chris- 
tians .. . . to use their honest, earnest, and unwearied endeav- 
ors to. ... obtain the complete abolition of slavery through- 
out Christendom, and, if possible, throughout the world.” 

That which, in our age, has been tolerated by the Bible, 
may, in the course of events, and under the stimulus of civili- 
zation, take such a shape that it may and must be radically as- 
sailed under the cover and by the inspiration of Bible principles. 
The invention of the cotton-gin was, to American slavery, what 
the introduction of distillation was to the practice of drinking. 
It changed the whole character of the problem, and put it, in 
each case, upon ground not contemplated by either the slavery 
or the drinking of the Bible. To quote the Bible references 
to either contemporary slavery or contemporary drinking, as 
an authoritative guide or rule in dealing with those customs 
as practiced in the utterly changed circumstances of modern 
times, is irrelevant, is contrary to fair dealing with our statute 
book of morals, and must bring discredit upon the Bible 
wherever it is insisted upon. 

The general principles of the Bible morality are absolute 
rules for the guidance of all men, in all places, and in all times. 
The particular instances, customs, and practices mentioned by, 
or lying within the scope of, the writers of Scripture, must be 
judged by themselves, and their treatment by these authors 
can only become an authority for us under the limitations pre- 
scribed by the general principles of Christianity itself. 

Total abstainers generally feel that, whatever way the ques- 
tion of exegesis is decided, the principle laid down by Paul in 
the familiar passages, Rom. xiv. 18-21, and 1 Cor. viii. 8-13, 
is ample Scripture warrant for upholding the obligation of 
total abstinence. But there are those who dispute @ /’outrance 
the claim that by fair interpretation the Bible favors the 
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moderate use of wine as a beverage. They resist the assertion, 
made and repeated with an offensive assumption of superior 
scholarship, that the Hebrew word rendered “wine” must 
always convey the idea of fermentation. Their cause has 
lately been greatly strengthened by the opinion of the late 
Professor Tayler Lewis, given in one of his last newspaper 
articles, and republished in the Evangelzst of April 14th,* in 
which this eminent scholar questions the common derivation 
of the Hebrew word yayzz from a root signifying fermenta- 
tion. He holds that it means simply grape-juice, and that its 
condition, whether fermented or not, must be determined by 
the context. In those connections in the Bible where yayzx 
is spoken of as a positive good, and where its use is com- 
mended, we are to understand that the grape-juice, in the 
writer’s thought, was innocuous, unfermented. In the other 
class of passages, where its use is deprecated as dangerous, and 
where total abstinence from yayzz is enjoined, we must, of 
course, understand a fermented article. This view of Profes- 
sor Tayler Lewis is the mature opinion of one of the ripest of 
American scholars. His familiarity with the Old Testament 
in the original may be judged by the following statement, 
written on a blank leaf in his copy of the Hebrew Bible: 


‘This Hebrew Bible was purchased in 1829. Fora number of years it was read 
through twice a year, then once a year, and since repeatedly. Almost every difficult 
place has been made the subject of marginal or separate comment, every rare word 
noted, and every rare meaning preserved in marginal signs. It is a much disfigured, 
but a much studied, and, to me, a very precious book. 


“ August 30, 1863. TAYLER LEwIs.” 

The opinion of such a man upon any question of Old Testa- 
ment exegesis may indeed be assailed, but to dismiss it with a 
sneer is not only an unpardonable piece of discourtesy, but 
the betrayal of a sense of weakness in the opposing position. 
If Professor Lewis’ opponents had devoted half as much time 
and half as much earnest study to the unfolding of the mind 
of the Spirit in the Hebrew Scriptures, they might only then 
be permitted to approach and to question his positions with 
respect. The ablest opponent dare scarcely go further than 
to say: Sub zudzce lzs est. The question is undecided. 

If the advocates of Bible moderate-drinking insist that the 
blessed Saviour drank wine, created wine by miracle, instituted 





* Since republished as a tract by the National Temperance Society. 
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the Lord’s Supper in the use of wine, the burden of proof 
rests with them, as to the invariably intoxicating character of 
the beverage so designated. They, moreover, have to explain 
why the word “wine” is not used in either of the passages in 
which the institution of the Lord’s Supper is recorded. If the 
Greek word ozvos, as representing the Hebrew yayzz, does not 
necessarily imply fermentation, it is theirs to show that it 
necessarily implied a fermented drink in the above instances. 
They undertake to prove that an unfermented drink from 
grape-juice does not now, and never did, exist in Palestine, 
and a great deal of negative evidence has been produced to 
sustain the claim, But what is a mountain mass of such evi- 
dence worth beside the clear, positive declaration of Dr. M. 
W. Jacobus, in his comment on the miracle of Cana. ‘“ This 
wine,” he says, “was not that fermented liquor which now 
passes under that name. All who know of the wines then 
used will understand rather the unfermented juice of the grape. 
The present wines of Jerusalem and Lebanon, as we tasted 
them, were commonly boiled and sweet, without intoxicating 
qualities, such as we here get in liquors called wines.” 

Inhabitants of apple-growing districts can easily understand 
the possibility of preserving grape-juice unfermented for a 
long period; as they are accustomed to treat sweet cider in 
the same way as the grape-juice referred to by Dr. Jacobus 
was treated. They boil the new cider to a thin jelly, and in 
that state preserve it perfectly sweet for an indefinite time. 
The addition of a small quantity of water restores it to the 
condition of drinkable and harmless sweet cider again. 

Moderate drinking, as a reform policy, is simply an anach- 
ronism. It would be like proposing the principles of the free 
soil party as sufficient, in dealing with slavery, when on the 
eve of the Emancipation proclamation. 

3. The last form of effort against the use of intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage, is that of Legal Prohibition. This stage 
has been reached only as the second was, by actual experiment 
of the insufficiency of former methods. If the evil of drink 
had not been enormously exaggerated by the expansion of the 
traffic—if it had not reached thus its third degree of mischiev- 
ousness—possibly this third and radical degree of opposition 
would not have been elicited. The total abstinence pledge 
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might have sufficed to save the potential and the actual drinker 
from their fate, if the traffic had not multiplied the tempta- 
tions twenty-fold ; if the inducements and incitements to drink 
had not besieged and beleaguered the temperate and the in- 
temperate on every side; if the most persistent efforts and the 
most amazing successes had not been largely counteracted and 
undone by the everywhere present dram-shop. But in vain 
had ten thousand drunkards in five years, ending with 1834, 
ceased to use intoxicating drinks. In vain had the Washing- 
tonian movement, beginning at Baltimore in 1840, spread with 
an indescribable enthusiasm through the length and breadth 
of the land, until it was calculated that 150,000 decidedly in- . 
temperate men had taken the pledge and abandoned their 
cups. In vain was the reduction, by one-fourth, of the whis- 
key traffic in New York City. Vain were the more than four 
million pledges, given by the masses of Ireland on bended 
knee, to the new hero of a modern crusade—Father Matthew. 
Long ago, almost all traces of these great and hopeful popular 
movements passed away. It was as if a huge wave had re- 
treated, only to return with nearly the same force as before 
with the returning tide. It was ebb and flow and endless 
oscillation, with scarcely a particle of real progress. While 
this state of things lasted, the work of reform was incomplete. 
Solemn pledges were no protection against evil appetite, per- 
petually solicited from without. The evil of drink, as a pub- 
lic and civil concern, must be extirpated by extirpating the 
traffic. 

For this the time is now fully ripe. Preparatory efforts and 
stages of the prohibitory movement have cleared away diffi- 
culties and have vindicated the principle. (1). The effort to 
procure legislative enactments has been attended with a certain 
‘measure of success. Ina single instance the results remain 
to this day. The “ Maine Law” may be regarded as a perma- 
nent institution, having lasted, with a trifling interregnum, just 
thirty years. 

In the Eastern and Western States, especially in the year 
1855, similar enactments were obtained. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Delaware, Nebraska, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota were added to the roll of prohibitory commonwealths, 
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The struggle in New York began as far back as 1845, when 
the question of license or no license was given by enactment 
to the people ; New York City, however, having been excepted 
from the provisions of the act. The day fixed for the vote 
was the last Tuesday in April, 1846, when a majority of 
45,478 was given against license. But next year the popular 
feeling ebbed; many towns reversed their vote, and the Legis- 
lature repealed the law. In 1854, in answer to a request of 
300,000 petitioners, the Legislature of New York once more 
enacted a prohibitory law, but a veto of Governor Seymour 
thwarted for the time the popular wish. The same year, at the 
State election, held in November, Hon. Myron H. Clark, the 
candidate of the prohibitory party, was elected Governor of the 
State, and in the spring of 1856 a prohibitory law was enacted 
by the Legislature, which received the sanction of the Gov- 
ernor. But on the 20th of March, 1857, the Supreme Court 
of the State, by a majority vote, decided the law to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

(2). Statutory enactments having proven subject to contin- 
gencies which often rendered nugatory an immense amount 
of effort, the attention of the temperance men was turned in 
the direction of Local Option. Towns in some States, coun- 
ties in others, were authorized by the Legislatures to decide 
the question of license or no license by popular vote. Upon 
this plan, as worked with comparative facility, and as bringing 
the-primitive elements of political life and power into the fore- 
ground, and as maintaining and educating in an effective man- 
ner the sentiment of the people, temperance men have been 
fain to fall back.* 

Especially has this been the case since the great excitements 
of the war of the rebellion. In fact, the bloody struggle to 
rid the nation of slavery, with the political problem of recon- 
struction which followed, has thrown the temperance reform 
into the background. Hon. Mr. Seward, when his opinion 


* The brief but remarkable episode in the temperance work known as the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Crusade,” which was at its height in the early part of 1874, may be regarded as an at- 
tempt to abolish the liquor traffic by ‘‘ moral suasion.” Only partial success was 
achieved at enormous cost of nervous energy and personal exposure, but the perma- 
nent result is seen in the organization of the ‘‘ Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” 
with the eloquent and accomplished Miss Frances E. Willard at its head. It has crea- 
ted a new and most effective arm of service in the struggle against strong drin} | 
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as a reformer was asked by the temperance people, while as 
yet the slavery question was undecided, replied : ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the American people do but one thing at a time, du¢ they do 
that tremendously.” 

(3). The American people are about at the conclusion of the 
great struggle to which Mr. Seward may be regarded as a mar- 
tyr. That one thing they have done, and have done it tremend- 
ously. Half-hearted measures were tried in that struggle. There 
were plenty of wise, learned, godly, Bible-quoting, moderate 
anti-slavery men in high positions at the North as well as the 
South, including college officials, bishops, and editors of lead- 
ing newspapers, But the great law of reform, that when 
abuses have grown gigantic, domineering, and audacious ; 
when the progress of civilization, science, and commerce has 
developed the whole of their hidden potencies of evil, then 
the extirpation of the least fibre and smallest seed of the origi- 
nal source is demanded—this law fulfilled itself in spite of all 
conservative theorizing in regard to slavery. And the time is 
ripe; the hideous deformity of intemperance and its acces- 
sories has been revealed, and the obstacles raised by the war are 
out of the way, and the last stage of the Temperance Reform 
has been reached, in which all the cobweb objections of con- 
servatives and moderate drinkers and special pleaders of Script- 
ure will be swept away, and the full scope of the reform will be 
realized, in the third stage of the movement for legal prohibi- 
tion—the amendment of the Constitutions of the States and of 
the Union, by clauses prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage. The dawn of that struggle 
is upon us. The central State of the Union, the home of a 
thrifty, intelligent, God-fearing people, the scene of triumph- 
ant home missionary effort, the theatre of that most intense 
struggle for the supremacy of freedom which ushered in the 
war of the rebellion, has led the way in this final and consum- 
mate method of the Temperance Reform. Great cities have not 
yet arisen within its favored borders, An earnest Christian 
statesman, an open advocate of the amendment, was chosen chief 
Executive of the State at the same election, at which the Consti- 
tutional Amendment was passed. The whole temperance com- 
munity is aroused. Arkansas, a State little heard of in con- 
nection with reform movements; Texas, once the reputed 
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home of outlaws; Tennessee, North Carolina, have been 
stirred to their depths by legislative movements to secure the 
same result. The great States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, of 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Indiana, and Illinois, have during the 
past winter been profoundly agitated by manifestations of the 
popular will on the subject, such that politicians find themselves 
compelled to trim their sails, and color their legislation with 
temperance elements approaching radicalism. Ex-President 
Hayes announces that he was converted to total abstinence 
views during his term of office, by observing the workings of 
that policy as directed by his heroic wife within the executive 
mansion. Senator Blair, in the United States Congress, like 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the British House of Commons, per- 
sists in seeking suitable legislation in the supreme councils of 
the nation. The great heart of the Christian Church at home 
and abroad responds with thrills of powerful sympathy to the 
eloquent appeals which resound from the loftiest pulpit of 
Protestant Christendom—that of Westminster Abbey. The 
opinions of thoughtful public men are expressed in the words 
of a leading journal of St. Louis,* with which this argument 
may be closed: 

‘‘There is nothing to be gained by underrating the force and extent of the present pro- 
hibitionist revival. The present Legislature [of Missouri] was probably unaware that it 
was dealing with anything more than the customary crotchet of afew good men. That 
they were mistaken is clear from the evidence of a unanimity of purpose and a steady 
adherence to a well-defined policy on the part of the prohibitionists. They have made 
a general movement along the whole line. There is no asking for prohibitory legisla- 
tiori, but a general movement for prohibitory State Constitutions. The success in Kan- 
sas has given the movement an impetus which cannot be checked by the interference 
of the politicians. .... The signs of the times indicate that the politico-moral ques- 
tion of the generation now coming on the political stage will be prohibition, as eman- 
cipation was that of the generation now retiring from it. The battle against slavery is 


fought out, and the political activity of the people must find employment in discussing 
some other vital and salient question.” 


To sum up the discussion : 

1. The progress of civilization in a fallen race necessarily 
develops the seeds of evil, which may have been scarcely dis- 
cernible in the early stages of history. 

2. The development of evil utterly wrecks the civilizations 
into which no supernatural element has been introduced. 

3. A Christian civilization involves the education of the 





* The Globe-Democrat, quoted in the National Temperance Advocate for May. 
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moral sense, and creates grand reform movements which, 
with many vicissitudes, at length gain control of the developed 
evils and crush them. 

4. This matured and disciplined moral sentiment is not con- 
tent with anything less than the suppression of the primal 
and comparatively harmless germs of evil, from which the vast 
amount of human suffering has legitimately flowed. 

5. The Temperance Reform is a movement logically and 
morally necessary under a Christian civilization, when the use 
of strong drink has clearly developed its enormous potencies 
of evil. 

6. The Temperance Reform cannot accept any degree of 
moderate drinking as a successful solution of the problem, inas- 
much as that degree of indulgence is the legitimate beginning of 
the whole train of evils attendant upon the use of intoxicating 
drinks. As the mature fruit cannot be thrust back into the 
bud or germ, so in the matured stage, evil cannot be recalled 
to its undeveloped condition. Radical measures are the only 
remedy. 

7. The Temperance Reform is based upon the broad prin- 
ciples of Christian morality, especially upon the eminently 
Christian principle of self-sacrifice for the good of one’s fel- 
low-man. The passages of Scripture which are quoted as au- 
thorizing moderate drinking, do so in appearance only. A 
correct exegesis proves either (@) that an intoxicating article 
is not meant, or (4) that under the vastly changed conditions 
and circumstances attending the drinking habits of our time, 
the citations are totally irrelevant. Joun W. Mears. 


34 











IV. 


THE ETHICAL ELEMENT IN OUR EARLIER 
LITERATURE. 


N these stirring days of modern thought, we are far too 
apt to forget that centuries before the time of Elizabeth 

there flourished upon English soil a noble literary people, and 
that, in point of time, the three centuries from Spenser to 
Tennyson are more than trebled by the ten centuries from. 
Czdmon to Spenser. Even long before the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales” were written, the first Heroic in the English tongue 
was given to the world in the pages of Beovulf, and Charle- 
magne himself—King of the Franks—sat, as a teachable child, 
at the feet of the English Alcuin; while Bede and Alfred, and 
a host of worthy spirits, on to the days of Wiclif, had laid in 
England an enduring basis for the literary future of the people. 
Such a history as this is a sufficient rebuke to our past neglect 
of these earlier times, and a sufficient justification for that 
healthful and increasing interest therein which is possessing 
the modern English mind. 

It is the object of this paper to show that, at the foundation 
of this early literature, there is ever visible the presence of 
the moral element, and to deduce from this fact some valuable 
lessons as to the ethical character of our later authorship. 


THE CELTIC AGE AS PREPARATIVE. 


‘The story of our literature,” says Morley, ‘begins with 
the Gael.” It begins here, we may add, as a moral story. 
It will thus be essential to a just discussion of this subject to 
go back for a moment to this Celtic age as an Age of Moral 
Preparation. 

Wée have from the early fathers most abundant testimony 


as to the introduction of Christianity upon British shores. 
(5-0) 
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Tertullian, writing in 208 a.p., says: ‘“‘ Those places of Britain 
inaccessible to Roman arms are now subdued to Christ.” 
From Chrysostom, in the fourth century, we hear that “the 
British Isles, which lie beyond the sea, have felt the power of 
the Word.” Frequent mention is made by contemporaneous 
writers of severe persecution, even unto martyrdom. “It is 
to be remembered,” says Earle, ‘that, when our Saxon an- 
cestors were pagans and barbarians, Christian life had taken 
so deep a hold of Ireland that she sent forth missions to con- 
vert her neighbors.” It is most interesting, moreover, for us 
to note that the Romish faith and polity were not received 
without questionings. It certainly is evident, from all authentic 
history on this subject, that the relation of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church to the Papal power was quite different from that of 
others; and this characteristic, we are bound to remark, was 
largely an inheritance from the Celts, ever preferring, as they 
did, the simpler forms of the Eastern Church to the more 
complex and carnal rites of the Western. Just at this point 
begins that providential overruling of this Romish work in 
Britain whose last and best result appears in the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. Britain was now full 
of native Celtic teachers, taught, indeed, of Rome, yet diverg- 
ing just enough from their preceptress to indicate the presence 
of a more evangelic spirit; and God is to be praised that, if 
there was with the Cymri a Pelagius working among his 
countrymen in the cause of a corrupt faith, there was, none 
the less, at Carthage a Saint’ Augustine to overthrow the 
foundations of such error, and lead the Celtic wanderers to 
the light. Here was Saint Patrick of Erin, a man of the 
Pauline type in his religious zeal. With him was Columba 
from far-famed Iona—the great headquarters of British evan- 
gelization—whence multitudes went forth to disciple their 
countrymen. These were men efficient to such a degree that 
modern missions can look to no better exemplars. 

Such was the hopeful state of things, in a moral point of 
view, when the Anglo-Saxon invasions began in the fifth cent- 
ury, bringing with them to Britain all the superstitions of the 
old Gothic worship; and it is at this point that we clearly see 
the wonderful preparative providence of God. There &, we 
believe, a special providence in every great historic movement, 
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and, therefore, a “fulness of time” in each. These heathenish 
multitudes were thus poured right into the bosom of a people 
with the worship of God already established. Angle, Saxon, 
and Jute stand face to face with Gael and Cymri; Heathenism 
and True Religion confront each other; and we await, with 
deep anxiety, the manifold results. At first, the moral Celt 
recedes before the physical Saxon and Angle; many grow 
indifferent to the teachings of the pious Culdees, and follow 
the leading of Pagan priests. Still, not a few of the old 
religious centres are maintained, and in these the real conflict 
is waged between native and invader. In this long and des- 
perate struggle, the old faith, nurtured at Iona, seems to be 
all hidden; but we know that it is the hidden leaven working 
inwardly toward a grand result. At length the contest 
between Saxon and Celt is ended; the honest frankness at 
the heart of the one comes into communion with the Christian 
spirit of the other, and the happy result of all the trial and all 
the teaching gave to the world that English type of character | 
which is second to no other, and that spirit and content of 
English literature which has made the race that possesses it 
immortal. 

We have dwelt thus at some length upon this preparative 
epoch of Celtic influence because of its vital relation to our 
entire subsequent literary history, and because the religious 
tone in English letters is, apart from this, without sufficient 
explanation. It may be said of Celtic faith, as of Celtic wit, 
“that the main current of English literature cannot be dis- 
connected therefrom”; and though Christianity, in those times 
of social and mental simplicity, was quite a different thing, in 
its degrees and expressions, from the enlightened Christianity 
of to-day, still, it was a true faith in a true Jehovah, and ex- 
pressed, if with less intelligence, with equal candor and devo- 
tion. It was out of the heart of such a series of religious 
movements as these, culminating in the abbey at Whitby, that 
a new and nobler song broke forth to the nations in the verses 
of Cedmon. It is at this interesting point that we enter upon 
the Age of Development, and begin the more particular notice 
of the ethical element in our earlier literature. 
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ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 


We turn, at once, to the Paraphrase of Cedmon: “ For us it 
is very right that we praise with our words, and love in our 
minds the Keeper of the Heavens, Glory-King of Hosts.” 
Such is the text, and such the sentiment, at the very opening 
of this heroic poem. ‘In the latent spirit of this will be 
found,” says a living English writer, “the soul of nearly all 
that is Saxon in our literature.” Throughout this entire poem 
there is evident the character of that teaching which the author 
received in the abbey of the holy Hilda; and it was most 
fitting that, within such sacred precincts as these, English 
poetry should be born in the person of Cedmon. How 
striking the short description of him which we have from 
Bede! ‘A brother specially distinguished by divine grace, 
. . . » by whose songs the minds of many were made to glow 
with contempt of earthly, and desire for heavenly things.” 
We are forcibly impressed by that beautiful tradition of those 
simple times which makes him steal away from the music of 
the feasts, lest he, who had no music in his soul, should be 
called upon to play the harp; and afterward, as he is dream- 
ing, and is asked to sing the origin of creatures, tells us that 
he broke forth in this Christian song. How significant such 
a tradition, as confirming the fact that English poetry, in its 
origin, is from above! We wonder not that Bede regarded 
this poem as a “pure inspiration.” There was no theme that 
stirred the soul of the old bard till the great thoughts of 
Scripture came upon him, and caused him to utter forth the 
divine praise to all nations. ‘A nation,” says Earle, “that 
could believe their poet to be divinely called was the nation 
to produce poets.” He was the true Milton of his day, and 
his simple paraphrase, the “ Paradise Lost” of that early age. 
It is most interesting for the English student, with Cadmon 
and Milton before him, to note the numerous parallels, both 
in method and spirit. It is a remark of Conybeare, in referring 
to a certain section in Milton, ‘that much of this portion 
might be almost literally translated by a canto of lines from 
the great Saxon poet.” Sharon Turner calls it ‘‘a ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ in rude miniature.” Dr. Wm. Smith does not hesitate 
to speak of Milton’s actual indebtedness to it. He must cer- 
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tainly have been conversant with those early periods, as we 
have, from his own pen, a history of England up to the time 
of the Norman invasion. Very able writers, however, are in 
doubt as to whether the English poet had access, in any way 
whatever, to the work of the Saxon bard. Be this as it may, 
the resemblances are full of suggestion. One of the seventh 
century, the other of the seventeenth; one standing at the 
very borders of a pagan age, the other enjoying the rich 
results of the Protestant Reformation,—and yet the subject of 
their song the same, the same holy oracle consulted as the 
only source of true poetic fire, and the aim of each alike to 
elevate the thought of the race toward God and all that is 
good. 

Passing by much intervening Saxon poetry, in all of which 
“the tender mercy of God is ever the theme,” we find our- 
selves in the presence of Bede, the great Anglo-Latin historian 
of the time, and the biographer of Cadeaon, We have, from 
his own pen, a brief account of his life after the age of seven. 
‘“‘] wholly applied myself,” he says, ‘‘to the study of Script- 
ure.” He prays “that he who has partaken of the words of 
divine wisdom may, in fit time, come to the presence of Him 
who is the fountain of all knowledge.” It is scarcely neces- 
sary, after a statement and prayer of such a tenor, to institute 
an examination of Bede’s writings in order to discover their 
ethical spirit. We should be glad could we feel that English 
authors since his time had so committed themselves to God 
for guidance ere they began, and while they prosecuted their 
high vocation as instructors of the people. Bede and Hume! 
Each writing for us a history of England. The one in his 
quiet monastic home at Yarrow, penning the artless story of 
old Britain, that the people may be instructed and God some- 
what glorified ; the other maliciously weaving into the web of 
his narrative the fatal theories of an infidel philosophy, that 
God may be dishonored ; and the eighteenth century of light 
and liberty sits at the feet of the eighth for moral tuition! The 
works of so voluminous an author are too abundant for recital, 
and yet, whatever be the subject-matter of the treatise, the 
moral feature is manifest in all. This is not only true of his 
Exegesis, his Ecclesiastical History, and his Homilies, but 
in discussions the most secular. If astronomy is the theme, 
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he discourses at times upon the glory of God in the stars; if 
physical philosophy, he adores his Maker as visible in the 
earth; and had he but a calendar to compile, it was made an 
occasion of honor to the Lord of the Seasons. 

‘We pass from Bede to the scholastic Alcuin, who seems to 
have worthily worn the mantle of his predecessor which 
Providence cast upon him. A child of the monastic discipline, 
he began the service of God in the Church from very infancy, 
and, in his own expressive language to the monks at York, 
was “by the discipline of fatherly chastisement brought up to 
manhood.” There was, in fact, no place at this time for mental 
culture apart from the sacred cloister. Work and worship 
were in continuous and pleasing harmony, and everything 
was done through the Church as a medium, and with refer- 
ence to religious ends. We can thus see how true it must 
have been that ‘at the death of Bede the Anglo-Saxon 
Church presented the best practical scholarship in Christen- 
dom”; and a great part of the moral element prevalent in our 
literature is directly traceable to this most important agent in 
the practical life of our ancestors. With all the evils incident 
to the monastic life which would make its existence, as Mr. 
Hallam remarks, “deeply injurious to the general morals of 
a nation,” and utterly unwarrantable in our day, it does seem 
to the impartial mind as if, in those primitive times, no other 
agency could have done that mighty work for the mind and 
heart of Europe which we owe to such an order. In one of 
these, Alcuin was educated as a scholar and a Christian, and, 
when he went forth from his quiet retreat at York to instruct 
the subjects and family of Charlemagne, he went forth fully 
determined to impart a religious culture. It is pleasant to 
note the gradual power for good which the learned Christian 
monk was exercising over the conscience of his royal master, 
so that when, in accordance with the rude spirit of the time, 
he went forth, sword in hand, to convert the erring Saxons, it 
was the better spirit of Alcuin that impressed upon the heart 
of the emperor the principles of the true religion, and saved 
his countrymen from cruel death. Thus he lived and wrote: 
now, penning a homily and, now, a treatise on philosophy; 
now, a commentary and, now, a history ; writing, as a scholar, 
in behalf of education and, as a Christian, in behalf of religion, 
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and yet so incorporating the moral element in all the opera- 
tions of his mind that the religious tendency was evident in all. 
Thus we might continue making mention of the Celtic Scotus, 
from whose expressed opinions as to the nature and limits of 
Christian philosophy modern research has made but little ad- 
vance; of Aelfric, called by Shaw the “great light of the 
tenth century,” and especially noted for his opposition to 
Romish faith in defence of Celtic and Saxon Christianity ; 
and, finally, of the magnanimous Alfred, making giant 
efforts to restore the language and faith of his fathers and, in 
many respects, the best exponent of these early times. Here, 
however, we must close our brief survey of the Anglo-Saxon 
period and view the old literature and life as modified by the 
Danish invasion and the Norman conquest. 


ANGLO—NORMAN AND EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD. 


Hordes of barbarians from the north rushed into England 
with unsparing fury, breaking up the religious life and retard- 
ing the growth of their incipient literature. Afterward, 
gressions from Normandy, less rude, but far more significant, 
came upon them in rapid succession. That the spirit of our 


forefathers was not altogether crushed by these experiences ; 
that national life was maintained when national organization 
and order were gone; this it is which argues a native solid- 
ity of character and iron-like tenacity of purpose which has 
made the English race what it is in history and has put within 
its power, if it be faithful, the moral government of the world. 

We have noted a few of the representatives of its literary 
life in the days of its prosperity, Caedmon, Bede, and Alcuin ; 
the Christian poet, historian, and ambassador, standing as the 
first = ypers at the newly-erected shrine of Saxon litera- 
ture, and dedicating themselves and their writings unto God ; 
sending forth poetry, history, and diplomacy as of divine 
origination and for divine ends, and bidding the nations be en- 
couraged. 

So decided a movement as the Conquest, had, of necessity, 
a marked effect upon the Anglo-Saxon, so that, at one peri- 
od, ‘‘the unwritten songs of the people were almost the only 
literature.’ The Norman mind was so entirely different, in its 
quality and aim, from the Saxon, that the civil and mental 
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struggle was a severe one, but yet, in the providence of God, 
so contested, as ever to retain in its essence the influence of 
the native character. Despite the fact of immediate inter- 
marriage as the policy of the Norman and the weakness of 
the Saxon, still, for years after the Conquest, the old lan- 
guage remained in comparative entirety. In time, however, 
the foreign influence was sufficiently strong to supersede, for 
a season, the employment of the “ birth-tongue” for purposes 
of literature, until we find it reinstated, with much of the fresh- 
ness of its old life, by the simple priest of Arely. Weare 
here obliged to content ourselves with the mere names of Or- 
deric, worthy successor of Bede in moral aim and spirit; of 
William of Malmesbury, eulogized by Saville as an “ histo- 
rian who had discharged his trust”; of Gerald the Welshman, 
who, true to Celtic memories, ‘“‘ represented in the twelfth 
century the church militant in Wales”; and last, of Walter 
Map—-another Celt in lineage—who, in giving to the early 
legends of King Arthur a Christian signification, well de- 
serves the encomium of ‘chief of the reformers before Wic- 
lif; the mainspring of whose power was a sacred earnest- 
ness.” These are they who, between Alfred and Layamon, 
in the trying times of the Anglo-Norman period, worthily sus- 
tained the reputation of their literary sires, and as the early 
Anglo-Saxon age of literature opened before us, in the person 
of Czdmon praising and praying, ere he began his Para- 
phrase, so, in this later epoch, we begin our reading with the 
prayer of Layamon in the midst of his books. He had trav- 
elled far to collect the materials for his history, and now, at 
home again in his secluded parish, and about to commence his 
labor, he indulges in the sweet soliloquy, ‘‘ Layamon laid 
down these books and turning the leaves beheld them lov- 
‘ingly. May the Lord be merciful to him.” He was in spirit, 
language, and aspiration, as genuine an Anglo-Saxon as ever 
honored English soil; and taking down the old harp, which 
had, during their captivity, been hung upon the willows, he 
breaks forth again in native song to tell to the people “the noble 
deeds of England.” We note, at every turn, the true sim- 
plicity of the Saxon; the sober earnestness of purpose pervad- 
ing the entire history ; the comparative absence of metaphor, 
that Saxon-like he ‘‘may speak right on.” Seeming to feel 
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that he stood, as Cedmon before him, at the very opening of 
a new era in English literary history, for whose entire tone 
and quality he would be responsible, he begins, as did the 
poet, the history of his home-land with earnest prayer, and 
again commends the expanding volume of English letters to 
the Triune God. 

Thus happily do we find the moral continuity of English 
thought and feeling fully maintained, at every period, as the 
story goes on, until, passing the days of the old English 
chroniclers, the ballads of the bards, and the songs of the 
people, we come at last upon a new and fruitful epoch. Here we 
find the zealous Wiclif devoting every energy to the render- 
ing of the Scripture into the mother tongue, and, before the 
close of the century, giving to his countrymen the completed 
translation. We find in this list the holy Langlande, discours- 
ing in his “Piers Plowman” against all the corruptions of 
his time, and groping earnestly after a vision of Christ; a poet 
so chaste and ingenuous that even the dissolute Byron was 
charmed by his purity, and of whom Mr. Marsh and Dean 
Milman speak in terms that can be applied to but few of his 
successors. Here we find the ‘“ moral’? Gower, in his ‘‘ Vox 
Clamantis,” calling his countrymen to social reformation, and 
in his ‘‘ Confessio Amantis” battling away with all his Anglo- 
Saxon might and morality against the deadly sins of the soul. 
Thus, ere we are aware, we stand in the presence of Chaucer 
himself, the best expresser of all that is just and the worthy 
representative of a newand nobler awakening. The seventh 
century of Anglo-Saxon is perfected in the fourteenth century 
of national English. | 


: THE CHAUCERIAN AGE. 


The general tendency of Chaucer's writings is moral. De- 
spite occasional improprieties, it is impossible to believe that 
he wrote with an evil motive. In such an assertion as this a 
few salient particulars are to be noted. (a). The character 
of the times and the usage of language. We shall find, in 
this respect, that much that might now seem objectionable 
was then harmless. The people of his day were more out- 
spoken and ingenuous, and it is still an open question whether 
the fastidious delicacy of modern times is not more to be 
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deprecated than this primitive freedom. The manners of 
London in Chaucer’s time, blunt as they were, were far more 
desirable than the conventional correctness of later eras. 
Chaucer wrote as a true exponent of the English life of that 
day; and because it is necessary for us to revise his pages to 
suit modern scruples, it is not thereby proved that he was an 
immoral author. (4). Further—Chaucer had an all-compre- 
hensive mind. Like his great dramatic successor, he was 
many-sided, and in his writings discussed all classes and con- 
ditions. He aims to present a complete sketch of human 
nature, and in common with the primitive preachers and the 
early editors of the English Bible he makes use of many terms 
that are now questionable. We find the best illustration of 
this in his “Canterbury Tales.” Their main excellence lies in 
the fact that they give a full-sized portrait of English life. 
No more truly does the pious parson ‘speak as a parson should, 
than does the drunken miller speak as he should. To make the 
clerical sobriety of the one the standard of the action of the 
other would not only destroy the poetry, but the whole effect 
as natural. We should as soon expect to hear common talk 
from the one as religious talk from the other. Each is con- 
sistent with his character and station. The jolly cook does 
not discourse on Aristotle, nor the clerk of Oxford on stews 
and fries. Chaucer knew that were we to meet the Reeve on 
the Strand, he would accost us in obedience to the roughness 
of his nature and his trade. It is in this consummate naturalness 
of description that these tales are matchless. Itis John Bunyan 
anticipated and surpassed, in that real life takes the place of 
allegory. (c). The strongest argument, perhaps, for the high 
moral motive of Chaucer is seen in the fact that he repeatedly 
warns his readers against anything in the text that may seem to 
’ them immoral; points them to the portions at which no one can 
take umbrage, and, at the close of his writings, in the most peni- 
tent and childlike spirit, craves divine and human forgiveness 
for every error innocently committed. It is by reason of such 
a spirit as this that we are able to argue for the essential 
purity of Chaucer’s writings. Even upon the supposition 
that they are grossly improper, we must accept his closing 
confessions. If he‘warns us against the wrongs and we still 
persist in our charges, the spirit of criticism overreaches 
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itself. We believe that it is because most of the readers of 
Chaucer have read him ignorantly that they endorse the com- 
mon cry of vulgarity. We may quote a few lines in point. 
In the tale of the drunken Miller, a recital apparently so ob- 
jectionable, we read in the prologue: 
‘* For Goddes love, as deme not that I say 

Of evilintent, but that I moste rehearse 

Hir tales alle, al be they better or werse 

And, therefore, who so list it not to here 

Turne o’er the leaf and chese another tale 

For he shall find ynow both gret and smale 

Of storial thing that toucheth gentillesse, 

And eke moralite and holiness 

Blameth not me, if that ye chese amiss, 

The miller is a churl, ye know well this.” 

Such language would seem to be sufficient to convince the 
most suspicious, as to the morality of Chaucer. He calls 
God to witness that he has no bad intent; that he wishes to 
give the whole story of human life, be it better or worse, and 
casts upon the conscience of the reader the moral responsi- 
bility. Better, we say, one man of such a mould as this, than 
a thousand kid-gloved advocates of modern propriety. Better 
by far that frankness that dare be true to nature while kindly 
giving warning of its errors, than that affected etiquette 
which under a plausible exterior conceals an evil conscience. 
No writer of large sympathies can be properly judged by oc- 
casional sentences or even by extended passages in which as 
a true dramatist he is unfolding character, but rather by the 
undertone of all his writings and the governing motive of 
their production. In no better manner can this be seen in 
Chaucer than as to the moral improvement which he makes 
upon the French and Italian models which he uses. The 
poem of Troilus and Cressida, for instance, is founded upon 
the “ Filostrato” of Boccaccio. The moral of the Italian story is 
the fickleness of woman; that of the English, her constancy. 
Boccaccio dedicates his work to his mistress Fiameto; Chau- 
cer dedicates his to the “moral Gower.” The one lived at 
a voluptuous court and he presents a series of questionable 
pictures to suit the tastes of the time, while the other elevates 
at once the moral character of the court, by the purity of his 
pages. ‘ The Canterbury Tales,” as modified from the Decam- 
eron of Boccaccio, proves the same truth. The scene, in the one 
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case, is a company of idle pleasure-seekers purposely evading 
their solemn duty to the perishing at Florence; in the other, 
it is a company of honest Englishmen ‘on a pious mission to 
the shrine of Becket. The manner in which these low Italian 
tales were made to contribute to a high conception of life and 
female honor argues, to our mind, Chaucer’s real character, 
and reveals it to have been infinitely above the lower levels 
of continental authorship. The tone of his literary life and 
teachings was eminently ethical and it gave moral character 
to his entire era. 

We have thus rapidly gathered a small part of that sum of 
moral evidence which exists in our early literature, and as we 
read the history of the English mind from this period on to 
the time of Tennyson we may be supposed to have an un- 
questionable right to look for an ethical element in and under 
it all, and when we find it we are under obligation to remem- 
ber the important part which the fathers took in awakening 
and transmitting it. It would be a most instructive study to 
note in detail the representative eras and authors of our later 
literature, and mark in what respects and to what degrees this 
ethical quality manifests itself. Such a survey lies far beyond 
the limits of the present discussion. Assuming it, at present, 
as capable of proof that the gezera/ character of our subsequent 
literature has been moral, special attention should be called 
to that exceptionable epoch in English letters since the time 
of Elizabeth, which has more or less departed from primitive 
moral teachings. We refer to the reign of Charles II. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION. 


We are now brought to a period of sad and general defec- 
tion. It is not our purpose here to apologize for this moral 
decline, in so far as it really existed. It is our purpose, how- 
ever, to call attention to the fact that popular criticism has 
gone to extremes in this direction in its failure to detect and 
make prominent what may be termed the redeeming features 
of the period. The court and the comic drama of the day, 
it must be confessed, were as corrupt as they could well have 
been, and it is to these that our literary historians should 


have restricted their wholesale onslaughts upon the immoral- 
ity of the era. 
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This important fact, so often lost sight of by critics of 
this period, bids us be exceedingly cautious in making up the 
moral estimate of the time. Politics and the drama, we re- 
peat, were as abandoned as they could be, and, in the measure 
of their influence, wrought a moral devastation throughout 
the realm; and yet, we cannot forget that other classes ex- 
isted besides the courtiers and the comedians. Here was the 
Church of England dating its ecclesiastical restoration from 
the establishment of the new political vegzme and, though 
much can be said and ought to be said bearing upon the want 
of courage and zeal in the Anglican Church at this critical 
juncture, and though, had the Church been less engaged in 
crushing Puritanism it would have been more successful in ex- 
alting Christianity, due account should also be taken of the 
voice lifted up, more or less distinctly, against the defection 
of the time. ‘ar more decided was the influence exerted by 
the Nonconformist divines. Shut out from conventicles and 
public speaking by the rigorous Act of Uniformity, the printed 
page became the oracle to the people and they succeeded in cir- 
culating the truth, which they were forbidden to preach. The 
same Providence which made the suppression of Tyndale’s 
version of the Scriptures the very occasion for a new and bet- 
ter issue, made also the silencing of Puritan divines the occa- 
sion of a mightier power for good. The great Milton had done 
a good service in the interest of truth, when, previous to 
the Restoration, he had pleaded before Parliament for liberty 
in thought and utterance, and the present epoch was enjoying 
a partial freedom of the press. 

Not to speak of the effect of such writings as those of 
Baxter and his compeers, we note the most important fact that 
all of the representative authors of the Restoration (Dryden 
excepted) wielded their potent influence on behalf of moral- 
ity. Barrow stood at the court of St. James as Paul did at 
the palace of the Czsars, and with apostolic ardor “rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” 
Newton passed part of his retirement in writing upon the 
prophecies of the Old Testament and never failed in his prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy to accept, as equally certain, the 
principles of a supernatural religion. Bunyan sat in his prison 
at Bedford for the sin of preaching the Gospel, and lo! the 
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world becomes his great conventicle, and his ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” the second gospel of the nations; while Milton, blind, 
forsaken, and destitute, was released from imprisonment by 
the act of oblivion only to pen a poem destined to eternal 
remembrance. Tillotson was a worthy contemporary of Bar- 
row as Boyle was of Newton. Burnet was so faithful to the 
king in rebuking his profligacy that he lost his position there- 
by, while Cudworth, with a mental acumen of no inferior 
order, exposed the fallacies of Thomas Hobbes in the inter- 
ests of Theism and Christian morality. These were men of 
such a character that they must have possessed a numerous 
and an upright constituency. Of this constituency we naturally 
hear little amid those days of political and religious persecution, 
and yet it was mainly through them that the nation was not whol- 
ly given up of God, and that there remains enough of integrity to 
maintain the historic morality of the race. When Dr. Johnson 
remarks ‘that the play-house was abhorred by the Puritans 
and by those who desired the character of seriousness or 
decency, that a grave lawyer would have debased his dignity 
and a young trader would have impaired his credit by ap- 
pearing within it,” it is of this very constituency that he is 
speaking. Most assuredly, if dignity as a gentleman and 
credit as a merchant depended, in those days, upon abandon- 
ment of the theatre, that constituency must have been 
larger and its moral tone far healthier than common history 
affirms. 

Such a record serves to redeem, in great part, the ethical 
reputation of the age of Charles II. We are inclined to 
doubt whether we have appreciated the moral steadfastness of 
these heroic men and women. ‘To keep one’s self unspotted 
from the world” in Charles II’s reign was something quite 
different from a similar restraint in the Augustan age of Queen 
Anne, and just in proportion as we magnify the turpitude of 
the time do we exalt the integrity of this minority. ‘‘ There 
is in the English mind,” says Mr. Taine, ‘‘an indestructible 
stock of moral instincts, and it is the greatest confirmation of 
this that we can discover such a stock at the court of Charles 
II.” If it was true, in those days, that immorality was the 
law and possessed the numerical majority, morality, though 
the exception, possessed the literary strength; and it is to the 
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lasting honor of the England of that day to know, that licen- 
tiousness and literary talent were in an inverse ratio. The 
libertines of the time were the weaklings of the time, and 
when the names of those minor dramatists and minor men, 
which have survived even until now, shall have perished in 
oblivion, the names of their most noble contemporaries will 
but have passed a small portion of the opening hours in the 
eternity of their fame. In point of numbers alone, there were 
a hundred dissolute Wycherleys toa single pious Bunyan; but 
in point of all else that makes manhood, character, and influ- 
ence, there was an overwhelming majority for Christian prin- 
ciple and social purity. In fine, the period was in all re- 
spects an abnormal development from English literary life. 

In Mr. Taine’s racy history of English literature, we have 
read nothing with so much interest as the repeated remarks 
which he makes in reference to the substantial integrity of the 
English mind. With all his satire upon the race, in other 
particulars, his testimony on this topic is clear and uniform. 
It is thus that he defines an English man to be a man 
‘‘ preoccupied by moral emotions.” Nowhere are his decla- 
rations more decisive and abundant than when he is discussing 
this very period which is now before us, as if he would have 
us understand that it was an exhibition of morals not to be 
expected of the Anglo-Saxon race, and altogether out of 
precedent and explanation. He strikes the very point which 
we are aiming to enforce when he says, “ The English Res- 
toration, altogether, was one of those great crises which, 
while warping the development of a society and a literature, 
show the zxward spirzt which they modify, but contradicts 
them,” and he adds the significant words, ‘all was abortive.” 
Whatever the imbecility of the age was, we are glad to 
know, and from French authority, that it was contradictory 
and abortive. The old Anglo-Saxon period of Czedmon and 
of Bede protests against it. The later era of Gower, of Wic- 
lif, and of Chaucer protests against it. The splendid literary 
record from Spenser onward contradicts it. It was, in the lan- 
guage of Lear, ‘‘athwart disnatured torment,” a great literary 
monstrosity, altogether false to English memories‘and English 
aspirations, graffed in upon the national stock through the 
medium of political changes and foreign influence, and giving 
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maturity to a kind of fruitage as unnatural as it was unwhole- 
some. If, in the age of Charles II., moral degeneracy was 
the undoubted law, and moral excellence the exception, the 
law in power was an unquestioned usurper of the English 
literary throne and the exception in abeyance, the true ex- 
pression of the national conscience. Two inferences of prac- 
tical purport engage us in closing. 

(a). Our moral indebtedness to pre-Elizabethan authors 
is made clearly manifest. We are well aware of the habit of 
literary historians in this particular. English letters, as 
to their moral quality and progress, are rarely traced farther 
back than the great Reformation of the sixteenth century; 
this general religious awakening, fully accounting, as they 
argue, for every phase of ethical life developed in the later 
literature. It is scarcely possible, we concede, to lay too 
much stress upon the distinctively moral effect of the Refor- 
mation on English literature. In the nature of things, it must 
have been potent and persuasive, sending throughout the 
body of our authorship the inspiration of a nobler life. The 
point of interest just here, however, is as to the moral char- 
acter of this literature previous to Elizabeth, and to what ex- 
tent this later and more conspicuous development of moral life 
is traceable to that earlier era. In a late work, “ Illustrations 
of English Religion,” in which Mr. Morley’s definite purpose is 
to show the moral character of English authorship, we read the 
suggestive statement—“ During the First English time nearly 
our whole literature had religion for its theme.” The statement 
seems startling to any one save to him who has for himself 
read and studied the earlier authors. From the ‘“‘ Paraphrase” 
of Czedmon to the “ Vision” of Langlande we find little but 
hymns and homilies, commentaries and moral colloquies, sacred 
history and biography making up the teaching of the time. 
Ere the reader is aware, he finds himself surrounded by an 
atmosphere spiritual in its character, and is somewhat at a 
loss where to turn for the distinctively civil history of the 
epoch. In reference to the Reformation itself, it is never to 
be forgotten that the germs of it were deposited in Saxon 
soil long before the days of Chaucer.* To say nothing of the 
primitive Celtic period in its relations to Christianity, itis to be 


* See Princeton Review, March, 1881. 
35 
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noted that the great missionary movement from Rome to 
England under the direction of Augustine at the close of the 
sixth century, had but fairly become established in Kent, ere 
departures more or less important from the extreme type 
of the Latin Church began to be manifest. It was then and 
there, attribute it to what influence we may—Celtic, Saxon, or 
Providence direct—that the first frotestation was heard 
against the exactions of Romanism. Gradually, but surely, 
the leaven that was then hidden did its silent and effective 
work. The spiritual presence of our Lord in the sanctuary 
was magnified above the bodily. The free circulation of the 
Bible was encouraged by the translation of various portions 
of it into the mother tongue. An outreaching after a purer 
faith and a more scriptural order was everywhere visible. In 
one way or another this was the movement going on, too 
firmly grounded in the hearts of the people and too graciously 
ordered by Providence to be, for any length of time, impeded. 
It passed from Aeclfric and Bede to simple-hearted Layamon, 
to Langlande, Wiclif, Tyndale, and Chaucer, and when at 
length the Protestant Reformation became an established fact, 
we are not to forget the historical continuity of the movement 
from these earliest times of feeble beginnings. The name of 
Elizabeth should suggest that of Alfred. We speak of the 
philosophy of history. It is in its unbroken unity that its phi- 
losophy finds basis and explanation. This unity, in its highest 
aspect, is moral more than historical, connecting the names of 
Czedmon and Milton, and these in turn with that of Tennyson. 

The time has fully come when the current twaddle as to our 
Saxon ancestors spending their days in drinking mead from 
the skulls cf their enemies, should give fitting place to the 
hearty acknowledgment of our varied indebtedness to these 
earlier ages. The civilization of the time, crude as it was, con- 
tained the germinal elements of all later progress, and its 
substantial morality, however honest and homely, made the 
English Reformation a possibility. Among the results which 
are yet to appear from that increasing attention now being given 
to this particular history of our English race and literature, none, 
as we believe, will be more marked or more gladly welcomed 
than this—the full discovery of the debt which we owe to these 
periods in all that pertains to a people’s good. These may have 
been the days of small things, and yet it was the time of princi- 
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ples and elements and first forms. There is no nation in his- 
tory which can so ill afford, out of deference to its own honor, 
to depreciate the evidences of its first life’ We search in vain 
among the literatures of the Continent for such a moral pedi 
gree. It is not in France among the Troubadours, or in Ger- 
many among the Minnesinger. We find its only counterpart 
in the chosen land of Judea. English literature is Hebraic in 
its origin ; “God is in the midst of her.” Fora nation to be pos- 
sessed of such antecedents as these is a matter of no common 
moment. "Tis well, indeed, to find purity at the sources, and 
sad will it be for those who guide the pen of modern thought 
in England and’ America if they ever forget their moral re- 
lationship to the English past. The English pen, in deference 
to its history, should be a very “sword of the Spirit,” and En- 
glish letters a testimony to the world for truth. “God knows,” 
says Gower, “my wish is to be useful. Give me, O God, that 
there may be less vice and more virtue for my speaking.” 
“This,” says Morley, “is the old spirit of Cadmon and of 
Bede, in which are laid, while the earth lasts, the strong foun- 
dations of our literature.” 

(6). We inquire further: Is English literature,as now de- 
veloping before us, maintaining its character as a moral litera- 
ture? Is there any evidence of moral decline? This is a ques- 
tion too vast in its scope and, manifestly, too delicate in its 
application to living authors, to admit of detailed discussion. 
A general answer, however, is possible and needful. 

Mr. Devey, in his able treatise-on “ Modern English Poets,” 
represents it as a characteristic conviction among them, “that 
-no poetry can be good, even in an esthetic sense, which is di- 
vorced from the moral principle.” To the same general effect 
- such writers as Brooke and Forman and Stedman have spoken. 
In scanning the names of those who have guided the course of 
literary thought in the last quarter of a century, no substantial 
exception perhaps can be taken to the general tone of this 
morality. While this is true, it must also be stated, that there 
is at present an element of danger manifesting itself in English 
letters. The one great exception to the uniform character of 
English literature as moral has already been noted. The 
source of that evil was .continental influence. The special 
sphere of its expression was the drama, and its type was sensuous. 
The danger that lies at the door of modern English author- 
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ship is both domestic and foreign in its origin; embraces in its 
compass both prose and poetry, and in its special type is specu- 
lative. The cause of moral decline at the Restoration was in 
the line of coarse animal passions leading the people, at length, 
to the grossest social extremes. Its crime, at present, is in the 
line of liberal thought. Its form is philosophical and sceptical. 
Otway and Congreve represent the former period as Arnold and 
George Eliot do the later. It is not our purpose to sound, at 
this point, any false alarm. If, however, we have read aright 
the content of our modern English literature, its hidden na- 
ture and moral undertone, and have properly connected present 
literary development with present philosophic speculation, 
then it is time to note the tendencies of the hour and to urge 
anew the importance of being true as writers to English mem- 
ories. There is an absence not only of that healthfulness of 
moral sentiment which was prominent in early times, but even 
of that sobricty of thought prevalent in the critical age of Pope 
and the A.ugustan essayists. If the present moral tendency 
has any precedent in English literary¢history, it is to be found 
at that time when the progress of English Deism was at its 
height, and the speculative reason usurped the place of simple 
faith. ‘The morality of the present, as it appears in literature, 
is worldiy rather than Christian—too cautious and reserved to 
be inspiring and more inclined to adjust itself to the scientific 
investigations of the age than to the truth of Scripture. In 
fine, as Mr. Selkirk has ably shown, modern English litera- 
ture tends to take on a materialistic tone and temper. Herein 
lies the literary peril of the hour both in a mental and moral 
point of view. Critics are discussing with ardor the suggest- 
ive question — Whether it is probable that English literature 
will ever again evince the masculine vigor of Elizabethan 
times. We believe that the fullest answer to this question lies 
in the subject before us. So vital, after all, is the relation of 
conscience Lo intellect that it requires no prophet to foresee that 
if English literature comes more and more into union with 
modern materialism, its doom is sealed. Golden Ages are the 
product of far different influences. Especially is this true in 
poetry. The creative and impassioned imagination of the poet 
cannot work under the shadows of the dominant philosophy. 
Its influence upon the poctic instincts is repressive and chill- 
ing. The “vision and faculty divine” must have a wider area 
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and a loftier range for its outlook and exercise. Taking facts 
as they are, and tendencies as they manifest themselves, En- 
glish literature, for the next quarter ofa century, as to its prose, 
will be speculative, and as to its poetry, didactic and formal. 
The Augustan age may reappear before the close of the cen- 
tury. Reference must here be made to a moral danger still 
more serious than that already mentioned. It finds its best 
expression in such an author as Swinburne, in some of whose 
writings we seem to have a studied and successful combination 
of the sensuous and the sceptical. We are not here discussing 
the practical merits of Swinburne. We simply state the fact 
that as an exponent of our modern literature he represents a 
combination of the sensuous and speculative which is ominous 
of evil and which unifies the worst elements of the Stuart and 
Victorian Ages. 

On the speculative side he teaches us that death is a sleep; 
the kingdom of Christ, a structure based on sand; and God, 
an idea of the brain detrimental to human progress. He 
glories in being called the prophet of man—the leading Pan- 
anthropist of English poetry, and, at times, as in “ Songs before 
Sunrise,” even condescends to blasphemy. On the sensuous 
side, as we read him in Chastelard, Laus Veneris and else- 
where, not only is evil paraded before us dressed in a kind of 
chivalric glamour, but common decency itself is shocked by his 
shameless revelations. It is not necessary for us to dwell 
longer upon this exceptional phase of our modern literature. 
What we make emphatic is, that it reveals a tendency baneful 
beyond conception. If asked, therefore, whether our literature 
has morally declined since the days of Cowper and Coleridge, 
we answer—That it zs declining. The leaven is in the lump 
and it is working. 

What is to counteract its evil influence? A recall to the 
primitive and pervading morality of English letters as repre- 
sented in its leading periods and authors, and a repetition upon 
a more glorious scale of the religious awakening of Elizabeth- 
an times. The salvation of English authorship depends on 
nothing less than a general and profound moral awakening. We 
need an English Reformation of the nineteenth century. The 
future of English literature in its ethical character rests upon 
the revival of conscience and faith and spiritual life. 

TuHEopoRE W. Hunt. 











V. 


CRITICAL THEORIES OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 
IN RELATION TO THEIR INSPIRATION. 


i. THE RIGHT, DUTY AND LIMITS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


RS. Arch. A. Hodge and B. B. Warfield, in their 
joint article on Inspiration in the April Number of this 
Review, the first of the series on the subject, alluding to the 
theme, reserved for this and the following articles, state : “ This 
is at present the most momentous question which agitates the 
believing world” (p. 243). 

We believe, that this statement expresses the exact truth, 
and therefore enter upon the discussion of the problem with 
no little hesitation, and indeed reluctance ; for, while we feel 
that it is a plain duty to face the issue, and therefore cannot 
decline the task that is urged upon us from so many quarters 
to push out into these most difficult and dangerous waters; we 
yet cannot but fear, lest in the present state of the question 
we may be unable to satisfy extreme men on either side, and 
thus be caught in a place where two seas of intensely hostile 
and prejudiced elements meet. We embark upon ‘the enter- 
prise, therefore, as a voyage of exploration, not expecting to 
solve all difficulties or to escape dangerous issues or to avoid 
mistakes or even blunders, but to do what we may be enabled 
to do, honestly and faithfully to contribute to the solution of 
the problem, with an assurance of the absolute authority of the 
Word of God, a conviction that Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail over our prejudices, a trust that the currents of Criticism 
since the Reformation have not flowed up to the present crisis 
in vain, and at the same time with a sincere desire to be cor- 
rected by our brethren in those matters in which we may un- 
consciously drift astray. Our subject naturally divides itself 
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into two parts: (1). Zhe right, duty, and limits of Biblical 
Criticism; and (2). The critical interpretation of Biblical 
Literature, History, and Religion. 


I. THE RIGHT, DUTY, AND LIMITS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Drs. Hodge and Warfield, in their preliminary reference to 
our subject, state : 

‘* While they admit freely that the traditional belief as to the dates and origin of the 
several books may be brought in question without involving any doubt as to their in- 
spiration, yet confidently affirm that any theories of the origin or authorship of any 
book of either Testament which ascribes to them a purely naturalistic genesis, or dates 
or authors inconsistent with either their own natural claims or the assertions of other 
Scripture, are plainly inconsistent with the doctrine of Inspiration taught by the 
Church.”—Press. REv., II. p. 244. : 

We entirely agree with this statement, and propose to show 
the right of criticism within these limits. The doctrine of In- 
spiration itself has been so well stated in their article, with such 
moderation, calmness, and firmness, that we do not propose to 
traverse its ground, but rather build on it in the main as the 
established faith of the Christian Church. At the same time 
we are compelled to make the distinction between the doctrine 
of Inspiration as stated by them, which is the doctrine of a 
large number of eminent theologians ; and the church doctrine of 
Inspiration as stated in the symbols, lest any one should sup- 
pose that we recognized the church doctrine of Inspiration as 
responsible for their elaboration of it into the scholastic theory of 
verbal Inspiration, or that we accepted the position that “a 
proved error in Scripture contradicts not only our doctrine, but 
the Scripture claims, and therefore its Inspiration in making those 
claims” (Pres. Review, II., p. 245). We hold with our revered 
instructor,the late Henry B. Smith, to A/exary Inspiration rather 
than verbal. It may be as the article states: “It (Plenary) is in 
itself indefinite, and its use contributes nothing, either to the pre- 
cision or the emphasis of the definition” (p. 232); but this is as 
far as the Scriptures or the symbols of faith warrant us in going: 
it is as far as it is at all safe in the present juncture to advance 
in definition. Veréa/ Inspiration is doubtless a more precise 
and emphatic definition, than A/exary Inspiration ; but this very 
emphasis and precision imperil the doctrine of Inspiration it- 
self by bringing it into conflict with a vast array of objections 
along the whole line of Scripture and History, which must be 
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met and overcome in incessant warfare, where both sides may 
count on doubtful victories, but where the weak, ignorant, and 
hesitating stumble and fall into divers temptations, and may 
make shipwreck of their faith. From the point of view of Bibli- 
cal Criticism, we are not prepared to admit errors in the Script- 
ure in the original autographs, until they shall be proven. The 
most of those alleged have already received sufficient or plausible 
explanation; others are in dispute between truth-seeking scholars 
and satisfactory explanations may hereafter be given. New 
difficulties are constantly arising and being overcome. It is 
difficult on the one side to demonstrate an error, as it is on the 
other side to demonstrate that the Scriptures must be abso- 
lutely errorless. It is a question of fact to which all theories 
and doctrines must yield. It cannot be determined by a prvorz 
definitions and statements on either side. In the meanwhile 
we confidently affirm that the doctrine of Inspiration as stated 
in the symbols of faith will maintain its integrity in spite of 
any circumstantial errors that may be admitted or proved in 
the Scriptures, so long as these errors do not directly or indi- 
rectly disturb the infallibility of its matters, of faith or of the his- 
toric events and institutions with which they are inseparably 
united, 

We are convinced, therefore, that Richard Baxter more cor- 
rectly states the church doctrine when he says : 

‘And here I must tell you a great and needful truth, which . . . Christians fearing 
to confess, by overdoing tempt men to Infidelity. The Scripture is like a man’s body, 
where some parts are but for the preservation of the rest, and may be maimed with- 
out death: The sense is the soul of the Scripture ; and the letters but the body, or 
vehicle. The doctrine of the creed, Lord’s Prayer and Decalogue, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, is the vital part, and Christianity itself. The Old Testament letter 
(written as we have it about Ezra’s time) is that vehicle which is as imperfect as the 
Revelation of these times was: But as after Christ’s incarnation and ascension, the 
Spirit was more abundantly given, and the Revelation more perfect and sealed, so the 
doctrine is more full and the vehicle or body, that is, the words are less imperfect and 
more sure to us; so that he that doubteth of the truth of some words in the Old Testa- 
ment, or of some circumstances in the New, hath no reason therefore to doubt of the 
Christian religion, of which these writings are but the vehicle or body, sufficient to as- 


certain us of the truth of the History and Doctrine.”’—‘‘ The catechizing of Families,” 
1683. P. 36. 


We must, therefore, distinguish very carefully the various 
ways of stating the doctrine of Inspiration. The doctrine of 
Inspiration may be constructed (1) by a careful, painstaking 
study of the Sacred Scriptures themselves, gathering together 
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their testimony as to their own origin, character, design, value, 
and authority. This gives us the Biblical Doctrine of the 
Scriptures and the doctrine of Inspiration as a part of Biblical 
Theology. (2). The doctrine of Inspiration may be con- 


structed from a study of the symbolical books of the Church 


which express the faith of the Church as attained in the great 
crises of its history in the study of the Scriptures in the expe- 
riences and life of men. This gives us the symbolical or 
orthodox or Church doctrine of Inspiration. (3). The doc- 
trine of Inspiration may be constructed by a study of Script- 
ure and symbol, and the logical unfolding of the results of a 
more extended study of the whole subject in accordance with 
the dominant philosophical and theological principles of the 
times. This gives us the dogmatic, or school, or traditional 
doctrine of Inspiration as it has been established in particular 
schools of theology, and has become traditional in the long- 
continued teaching of the Church and the pulpit in the various 
particular theories of Inspiration that have been formulated. 
Now, as we rise in the doctrinal process from the simple 
Biblical statements, unformulated as they lie in the sacred 
writings or formulated in Biblical Theology, to the more com- 
plex and abstract statements of the symbols expressing the 
formulated consensus of the leaders of the Church in the for- 
mative periods of history, and then to the more theoretical 
and scholastic statements of the doctrinal treatises of the 
theologians, while the doctrine becomes more and more com- 
plex, massive, consistent, and imposing, and seems therefore to 
become more authoritative and binding; in reality the author- 
ity diminishes in this relative advance in systematization, so 
that what is gained in extension is lost in intension; for the 
construction is a construction of sacred materials by human 
and fallible minds, with defective logic, failing sometimes to 
justify prQmises, and leaping to conclusions that cannot always 
be defended, and in a line and direction determined by the 
temporary and provisional conditions and necessities of the 
times, neglecting modifying circumstances and conditions. The 
concrete that the Bible gives us is for all time, as it is the liv- 
ing and eternal substance ; though changeable, it reproduces and 
so perpetuates itself in a wonderful variety of forms of beauty, 
yet all blending and harmonizing as the colors of the clouds 
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and skies under the painting of the sunbeams; but the abstract 
is the formal and the perishable, as it is broken through and 
shattered by the pulsations and struggles of the living and de- 
veloping truth of God, ever striving for expression and adapta- 
tion to every different condition of mankind, in the different 
epochs and among the various races of the world. 

The course of religious history has clearly established the 
principle that there is a constant tendency in all religions, and 
especially in the Christian religion, in the systematic or dog- 
matic statement to constrain the symbol as well as the Script- 
ures into the requirements of the particular formative principle 
and the needs of the particular epoch. The dogmatic scheme 
is too often the mould into which the gold of the Scriptures 
and the silver of the creed are poured to coin a series of defi- 
nitions, and fashion a system of theology which not only breaks 
up the concrete and harmonious whole of the Scriptures into 
fragments, stamping them with the imprint of the particular 
conception of the theologian in order to their reconstruc- 
tion; but not infrequently the constructed system becomes 
an idol of the theologian and his pupils, as if it were 
the orthodox, the divine truth, whilst a mass of valuable 
scriptural and symbolical material is cast aside in the pro- 
cess, and lies neglected in the workshop. In course of 
time the symbol as well as the Scriptures are overlaid 
with glosses and perplexing explanations so that they be- 
come either dark, obscure, and uncertain to the ordinary 
reader, or else have their meanings deflected and perverted, 
until they are once more grasped by a living, energetical faith 
in a revived state of the Church, and burst forth trom their 
scholastic fetters, that Scripture, creed, and life may once more 
correspond. While Traditionalism and Scholasticism have not 
prevailed in the Protestant Church to the same extent as in 
the Greek and Roman churches, for the right of private judg- 
ment and the universal priesthood of believers have main- 
tained their ground with increasing vigor in Western Eu- 
rope and America since the Reformation; yet it is no 
less true that the przuczple of traditionalism is ever at work 
in the chairs of theology and in the pulpits of the Church; 
so that in seeking for ¢rw¢h and in estimating what is dzzdzng 
on faith and conscience, even Protestants must distinctly sepa- 
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rate the three things: Bible, Symbol, and Tradition; the Bible, 
the sole zxfallible norm; the symbol, binding those who hold 
to the body of which it is the danner ; whilst tradition de- 
mands at the most our respect, and reverence, and careful con- 
sideration, and the presumption in its favor, but must be tried 
and criticised by every thinking man, and every living, ener- 
getic Christian. 

It is of vast importance that we should make these distinc- 
tions on the threshold of the study of the Critical Theories ; for 
there is no field in which tradition has been more hasty in its 
conclusions, more busy in their formation, more dogmatic and 
sensitive to criticism, more reluctant and stubborn to give way 
to the truth, than in the sacred fields of the Divine Word. 
Thus Criticism is confronted at the outset now as ever with 
two @ przorz objections. 

1st. There are those who maintain that their traditional views 
of the Sacred Scriptures are inseparably bound up with the 
Church doctrine of Inspiration, so that even if they should be 
in some respects doubtful or erroneous, they can no more be 
separated than tares from a growing grain-field, and that they 
must be left alone for fear of the destruction of the doctrine of 
Inspiration itself. We grant that this is true of those traditional 
theories of Inspiration which in some quarters have expanded 
so as to cover a large part of the ground of Exegetical Theol- 
ogy, and commit themselves to theories of text and author, 
date, style, and integrity of writings, in accordance with a 
common, but in our judgment an injudicious method, of discuss- 
ing the whole Bible under the head of Bibliology in the Pro- 
legomena of the dogmatic system; but we deny that this is 
true of the symbolical doctrine of Inspiration, still less of the 
scriptural doctrine. The most that this objection can require 
of the critics, is that they should be careful and cautious of 
giving offence, or of needlessly shocking prejudices ; that they 
should be respectful and reverent of the faith of the people, 
and of revered theologians; but it should not make them rec- 
reant to their trust of seeking earnestly, patiently, persist- 
ently, and prayerfully for the truth of .God. 

2d. There are those who claim that their traditional theory 
is the logical unfolding of the doctrine of the Symbol and the 
Scriptures. But this is the very question at issue which will 
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not be yielded. For while there are many critics who have 
no respect for either Bible or Creed, there are a large and in- 
creasing number of critics who are evangelical Christians and 
orthodox men. Indeed, this arbitrary claim for deductions and 
consequences is one that no true critic or historian ought to 
concede ; for by so doing he abandons at once the right and 
ground of Criticism, and the inductive methods of historical 
and scientific investigation, and sacrifices his material to the 
dogmatist and scholastic, surrendering the concrete for the 
abstract. 

Traditional theories cannot overcome critical theories with 
either of these & frzorz objections of apprehended peril to 
faith or logical inconsistencies, but must submit to the test of 
the symbol and the Scriptures to which the critics appeal as 
the arbiters against Tradition. 

‘God alone is Lord of the Conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines and 
commandments of men, which are in anything contrary to His Word or beside it in 
matters of faith and worship; so that, to believe such doctrine, or to obey such com- 
mandments out of conscience, is to betray true liberty of conscience ; and the requir- 
ing an implicit faith, and an absolute and blind obedience, is to destroy liberty of 
conscience, and reason also.’”’—‘‘ Conf. of Faith,” xx., 2. 

Biblical Criticism bases its right on the principles of the Refor- 
mation over against the Roman Catholic principle of the suprem- 
acy of Tradition and Dogma. On this basis the symbols have 
been accepted and subscribed by honest and faithful men for 
their face-value for all that is fairly contained therein and not 
for certain unknown and undiscovered consequences which may 
have a chance majority or the most authoritative teachers. 
Symbols of faith are the expression of the faith of those who 
constructed them, and of those who subsequently adopted 
them, as far as they give expression to Christian doctrine; 
but with regard to those questions not covered by their state- 
ments, which they may have held in abeyance, or purposely 
omitted on account of disagreement, and in order to liberty, or 
because they were not suited for a za¢zonal confession or a 
child's catechism, or because they had not yet arisen on the 
field of controversy,—to bring these in by the plea of logi- 
cal deduction, is to elaborate and enlarge the creed against 
the judgment of those who framed it, is to usurp the consti- 
tutional methods of revision, is to dogmatize and obstruct 
those active, energetic scholars, who, having accepted them 
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for their face-value as a genuine expression of their faith, 
push forth into the unexplored fields of theology, in order, 
by the inductive method and the generalization of facts, rather 
than by deductions from symbolic or ‘scholastic statements, to 
win new triumphs for their Divine Master. These prelimi- 
nary observations are necessary in order to clear the ground 
and make the distinction evident between the symbolical, the 
Church, the truly orthodox doctrine of Inspiration from which 
true Criticism has nothing to fear, and any traditional, scho- 
lastic, or professedly orthodox doctrine of Inspiration, such 
as those that have waged war with Criticism so often since 
the Reformation. 

Recent critical theories arise and work as did their prede- 
cessors, in the various departments of exegetical theology. 
Here is their strength, that they antagonize scholastic dogma 
with the Bible itself, and appeal from schoo/ theology to Bzbl- 
cal theology. Unless traditional theories of Inspiration can 
vindicate themselves on Bible-grounds, meet the critics, 
and overcome them in fair conflict, in the sacred fields of 
the Divine Word, sooner or later traditional theories will be 
driven from the field. It will not do to antagonize Critical 
theories of the Bible with Traditional theories of the Bible, 
for the critic appeals to history against tradition, to an array 
of facts against so-called inferences, to the Divine Spirit 
speaking in the Scripture against external authority. History, 
facts, truth, are all Divine products, and must prevail. 

It is significant that the great majority of professional Bib- 
lical scholars in the various Universities and Theological Halls 
of the world, embracing those of the greatest learning, industry, 
and piety, demand a revision of traditional theories of the Bi- 
ble, on account of a large induction of new facts from the Bible 
and history. These critics must be met with argument 
and candid reasoning as to these facts and their interpretation, 
and cannot be overcome by mere cries of alarm for the Church 
and the Bible which in their last analysis usually amount to 
nothing more than peril to certain favorite views. What peril 
can come to the Scriptures from a more profound critical study 
of them? The peril is to scholastic dogmas and to tradition. 
But what then are we contending for as evangelical men, for 
the faith of the Scriptures, the faith of Geneva and West- 
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minster, or for the faith of the Reformed scholastics? We 
must recognize in order to meet this issue, upon which every- 
thing depends, that Biblical critics cannot afford to carry the 
load of the school theology into the conflicts of the 1gth cen- 
tury, but must strip to the symbols for a conflict with rationalism 
and materialism; and we skould not fear as evangelical 
Biblical scholars to accept the challenge of our adversaries and 
go forth from the breastworks of our symbols to meet them in 
fair and honorable warfare in open field with the Biblical material 
itself on the principles of Scientific Induction. The Sword of 
the Spirit alone will conquer in this warfare. Are Christian 
men afraid to put it to the test? For this is a conflict after 
all between true criticism and false criticism ; between the criti- 
cism which is the product of the evangelical spirit of the Refor- 
mation, and critical principles that are the product of deism and 
rationalism. Evangelical criticism has been marching from con- 
quest to conquest though far too often at a sad disadvantage, 
like a storming party who have sallied forth from their breast- 
works to attack the trenches of the enemy, finding in the hot 
encounter that the severest fire and gravest peril is from the 
misdirected batteries of their own line. Shall evangelical criti- 
cism be permitted to struggle unhindered with rationalistic 
criticism or must it protect itself also from scholastic dogma- 
tism? We do not deny the right of dogmatism and the a 
priore method, nor the worth of tradition, but we maintain the 
equal right of criticism and the inductive method. — If criticism 
and dogmatism are harnessed together, a span of twin steeds, 
they will draw the car of theology rapidly towards its highest 
ideal, but pulling in opposite directions, especially in the. pres- 
ent crisis, they will tear it to pieces. 

Biblical criticism in its larger sense embracing the various 
departments of exegetical theology, after its early activity in 
the Christian schools of Origen, Ephraim, and Jerome, and in 
the Jewish schools of Tiberias and Babylon, gave place to a 
long supremacy of dogma and tradition. The Septuagint ver- 
sion had become the inspired text of the Greek Church ;* the 
Massoretic pointed text of the Hebrew Scriptures to the Jews, 


* In accordance with the legend in the so-called letter of Aristeas, already known to 
Josephus, Antiq. xii 2 ; Apion. ii.4 ; and Philo vita Mosis II. § 5-7, which gradually grew 
into the theory of the inspiration of the LXX. 
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and at last the Vulgate version to the Church of Rome. All 
these were interpreted by the body of tradition that had be- 
come solidified in the Talmud among the Jews and in the 
Fathers and Schoolmen in the various Christian Churches. 
The Protestant Reformation was a great crztzcal revival, due 
largely to the new birth of learning which, starting from Italy, 
where the emigration of the fugitive Greeks from Constanti- 
nople after its capture by the Turks, had planted a young 
Greek culture, poured like a quickening flood strong and deep 
over all Europe. The Greek New Testament was studied 
with avidity by a series of scholars, among whom Erasmus was 
pre-eminent, who published the first Greek Testament in 1516. 
Elias Levita, in whom Jewish learning culminated, had intro- 
duced Christians into a knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and Reuchlin laid the foundation for Hebrew scholarship among 
Christians, publishing the first Hebrew Grammar and Lexicon 
combined in 1506 (Gesenius Gesch. d. hebr. Sprach. p. 106, sg). 
This return to the original text of the Old and New Testa- 
ments aroused the suspicions of the scholastics and monks, and 
the new learning was assailed with bitterness. But the Re- 
formers took their stand as one man for the critical study of 
the Sacred Scriptures and investigated the original texts under 
the lead of Erasmus, Elias Levita, and Reuchlin, and laid down 
what must be regarded as the fundamental principle of Bzblzcal 
Criticism. This is best expressed in the 2d Helvetic Confes- 
sion, the most honored in the Reformed Church : 


‘““We believe and confess the Canonical Scriptures of the holy Prophets to be the 
very true Word of God and to have sufficient authority of themselves, not of men.” 
(Chap. I). ‘‘ Therefore in controversies of religion or matters of faith we cannot admit 
any other judge than God himself, pronouncing by the holy Scriptures what is true and 
what is false ; what is to be followed, or what is to be avoided.” (Chap II). 
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The Gallican confession gives a similar statement : 

“*We acknowledge these books to be canonical, that is, we account them as the rule 
and square of our faith, and that not only for the common consent of the Church, but 
also much more for the testimony and inward persuasion of the Holy Ghost, by whose 
inspiration we are taught to discern them from other Ecclesiastical books.” 

Thus while other testimony is valuable and important, yet, 
the evangelical test of the canonicity and interpretation of 
the Scriptures was, God Himself speaking in and through 
them to His people. This alone gave the fdes divina. This 
was the so-called formal principle of the Reformation, no less 
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important than the so-called material principle of justification 
by faith.* 

The reformers applied this critical test to the traditional the- 
ories of the Bible and eliminated the Apocryphal books 
from the Canon, They also revived the ancient doubts as to 
Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Epistle of James, 2d 
Peter, Jude,'and the Apocalypse. The Reformed symbols 
elaborated the formal principle further than the Lutheran 
and ordinarily specified the books that they regarded as 
canonical. In this they rejected the traditions of the Church, 
which with but occasional dissenting voices accepted the Apoc- 
ryphai books and were uncertain as to the pseudepigraph- 
ical) The Church of Rome determined the -Apocrpyhal 
books to be canonical at the Council of Trent. That the re- 
formers accepted only the present Canon of our symbols exclud- 
ing the Apocryphal books was due not to the Jewish Tradition 
which they did not hesitate to dispute as they did that of the 
church itself; not even to the authority of Jerome, but to the fact 
that they went further back than Jerome to the evangelical 
Christian and genuine Hebrew principle, of the common con- 
sent of the believing children of God which in course of time 


eliminated the sacred canonical books from those of a merely 
national and temporary character, because they approved them- 
selves to their souls as the very word of God. ‘This evangeli- 
cal critical test did not solve all questions. It left in doubt 
several writings already mentioned.t 


[* Dorner Gesch. Prot. Theo., p. 234 sg, 379 sg. Julius Miiller, Das Verhiltniss 
zwischen der Wirksamkeit des heil. Geistes und dem Gnadenmittel-des gottlichen 
Wortes, in his Dogmat. Abhandlungen, 1871, p. 139 sg.] 

+ It is all the more necessary to apply the critical test now that we are better acquainted 
with the facts of the relation of the ancient Jews to the Canon, than were the Reform- 
ers. The ancient tradition of the determination of the Canon of the Old Testament by 
a gathering of the so-called great Synagogue is no less a fable than the legend of the 
translation of the Septuagint version as told by Aristeas and the ancients. The tra- 
ditional view of the collection of the Canon by Ezra, rests on no better authority than 
the statement of the pseudepigraphical writing called the Apocalypse of Ezra (iv Ezra), 
Chap. xiv, the first to mention it, and in connection with statements as to the restora- 
tion of the writings that had been destroyed, which no one would now think of believ- 
ing (Comp. Strack. Kanon des alt. Test. in Herzog. Encycl., VI, 414 sg). There is 
doubtless truth at the bottom of both of these traditions. Authoritative action was 
probably taken in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah and subsequently as to the earlier 
collections of the Canon, such as the law and the prophets; but the Canon in its present ex- 
tent including all the other writings, was not, so far as we can learn, officially deter- 
mined among the Jews until subsequent to the composition of all the Books of the 
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As Ed. Calamy (“ Inspiration of the Holy Writings,” Lond, 
1710, p. 42) properly states: 

‘“Suppose we were not able to give positive proof-of the divine inspiration of every 
particular Book that is contained in the Sacred Records, it does not therefore follow 
- that it was not inspired ; and yet much less does it follow that our religion is without 
foundation. Which I therefore add, because it is well known there are some particular 
Books in our Bible that have at some times been doubted of in the church, whether they 
were inspired or no. But I cannot conceive that doubt concerning such Books, where 
persons have suspended their assent, without casting any unbecoming reflections, 
have been a hindrance to their salvation, while what they have owned and acknowl- 
edged for truly divine, has had sanctifying effect upon their hearts and lives.” 

This is the true Protestant position. For unless these books 
have given us their own testimony that they are divine and 
therefore Canonical, we do not receive them with our hearts; 
we do not rest our faith and life upon them as the very Word 
of God; we give mere intellectual assent, we receive them on 
authority, tacitly and without opposition, and possibly with the 
dogmatism which not unfrequently accompanies incipient 
doubt, but also without true interest and true faith and assur- 
ance of their divine contents. We believe that the Canon of 
Scripture established by the Reformed Symbols can be suc- 





New Testament (Davidson’s Canon of the Bible, 3d Ed., 1880, p. 56 sg). Doubtless the 
Canon of the Palestinian Jews received its last addition by common consent not later 
than the time of Judas Maccabeus ; as Ewald (Gesch. Israels 475-482) and Strack (1. c. p. 
426) state, and no books of later composition were subsequently added, yet the schools 
of Hillel and Shammai debated whether the Song of Songs and Koheleth were to 
-be regarded as Canonical. The three parts of the sacred writings were known to the 
book of Sirach as Thora, Prophets and Writings, and in 11 Maccabeus ; and Josephus 
mentions the number of the writings as 22, yet many of them receive no reference or 
endorsement in the New Testament, whilst other Jewish writings, such as the Book of 
Enoch and Assumption of Moses, are cited with the approval of the citations. There 
was a fluctuation of opinion with regard to the extent of the third section of the Old 
Testament ‘‘ the writings.” We can no more rely upon the determination of the 
Canon of the Old Testament by the authority of Rabbi Akiba, the supporter of Bai 
Khokba, the false Messiah, and his coadjutors than we can accept their dicta with regard 
to the person of’ Christ, the observance of the Sabbath and the faith of ancient Is- 
rael. The sacred writings of the Hellenistic Jews were more extensive than those com- 
monly received in Palestine, and although these were determined by a different theory 
of revelation, yet in point of fact the early Christian Church followed the Hellenistic 
rather than the Palestinian Jews, and in their use of the Sepuagint version used also 
the Apocryphal writings and did not sharply separate them from the Canonical ; indeed 
with the exception of a few critics, such as Origen and Jerome, they cited without discrimi- 
nation the many Jewish Apocalypses and Sibylline oracles which sprang up in the first and 
second centuries of our era as well as in the first and second centuries B.c. (Sanday, 
Value of the Patristic Writings for the Criticism and Exegesis of the Bible. Expositor, 
Feb. 1880; Davidson Canon, p. 101 f). It is doubtless true as Roberston Smith says 
(Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 1881, p. 41), that the Reformers fell back on the 
authority of Jerome in their determination of the Canon as they did largely upon Au- 
gustine for the doctrine of grace, but this was in both cases for support against Rome 


in authority which Rome recognized, rather than as a basis on which to rest their faith 
and criticism. 
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cessfully vindicated on Protestant critical principles. We are 
convinced that the Church has not been deceived with regard 
to its inspiration. Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, 
the Apocalypse will more and more establish themselves in the 
hearts of those who study them. But we claim that it is ille- 
gitimate to first attempt to prove their canonzczty and then 
their ¢zspzvatzon, or to rely upon Jewish Rabbinical tradition 
any more than Roman Catholic tradition, or to anathe- 
matize all who doubt some of them in the spirit of Rabbi 
Akiba and the Council of Trent. The only legitimate method 
is that of our fathers, the Reformers and Puritans: first prove 
their inspiration from their own internal divine testimony, and 
then accept them as Canonical because our souls rest upon 
them as the veritable divine word. 

‘*For he that believes that God saith,without evidence that God saith it ; doth not be- 


lieve God, while he believes the thing that is from God, et eadem ratione, si conti- 
guisset Alcorano Turcico credidisset, [Whichcote, 3d letter to Tuckney, p. 111].” 


The same critical principle was applied by tne Reformers to. 


the text of Scripture. They rejected the inspiration of the ancient 
versions, the Greek and the Vulgate, and against the Greek and 
Roman Churches resorted to the or¢gznal text. They also re- 
jected the inspiration of the Massoretic traditional pointing and 
only accepted the unpointed text. Luther does not hesitate to 
speak of the points as new human inventions about which he 
does not troublé himself (Com. on Gen. xlvii. 31), though he 
goes to work with the best text he can find to give the Word 
of God to the people. So Calvin on Zech. xi. 7, acknowledged 
that they were the result of great diligence and-sound tradi- 
tion, yet to be used with care and selection. Zwingle gave 
greater value to the LXX and the version of Jerome and dis- 
puted the Massoretic signs (opera. ed. Schult. V. p. 556 /). 

With regard to questions of authorship and date Luther denied 
the Apocalypse to John and Ecclesiastes to Solomon (Vorred. 
zum Heb. and Apocalyp.) Calvin denied the Pauline author- 
ship of Hebrews, and doubted the Petrine authorship of. IT. 
Peter (see Com. in Loco), Zwingle, Oecolampadius and others 
were equally free from traditional bias. 

But these questions of text and author troubled the Re- 
formers but little; they had to battle against the Vulgate for 
both the original text and popular revisions and for a simple 
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grammatical exegesis against traditional authority and the 
manifold sense. They laid down the hermeneutical rule that 
the Spzrzt of God, speaking in His Word, alone could decide 
the meaning of the text; that difficult passages must be inter- 
preted by plain ones. In the various departments of exegesis, 
they went diligently to work. Hebrew and Greek grammars 
and lexicons, texts, versions, and commentaries poured from the 
press. If the Reformers were great dogmatic theologians, 
they were greater Biblical scholars, and their theology was 
fresh, warm, and vigorous, because derived from a critical 
study of Scripture. The greatest dogmatic writer of the 
Reformation, John Calvin, was also its greatest exegete.* 
Though searching for the nearest grammatical and logical 
sense, they were not anxious as to the inspiration of the 
grammar or the logic of the authors. Luther does not hesi- 
tate to dispute the validity of Paul’s argument in Galatians 
iv, 22, sq.; Calvin does not meet the objection that Paul violent- 
ly and inaptly wrested the words of Moses and David, by 
showing that he gives the meaning, syllable by syllable, but 
represents the apostle as polishing and embellishing and ap- 
plying their words to his own purposes (Com. on Rom., x. 6; 
Heb. iv. 4). He is not anxious about the error of Matthew 
XXvii. 9, in the citation of Jeremiah instead of Zechariah, but 
admits it. So Luther points out two errors or slips of memory 
in the discourse of Stephen, Acts vii. The Reformers laid 
down no theory of Inspiration, such as would cover accent 
and letter, word, logic, and grammar. They regarded the 
external word as the zxzs¢rument, they sought the sense, the 
infallible Divine Word contained in the Scriptures applied by 
the Divine Spirit to their souls.t So long as the controversy 
with Rome was active and energetic, and ere the counter- 
reformation set in, the Protestant critical principle maintained 
itself; but as the internal conflicts of Protestant churches be- 
gan to absorb more and more attention, and the polemic with 
Rome became less and less vigorous, the polemic against 
brethren more and more violent, the Reformed system of 





* Tholuck (Vermischte Schriften, II., 341), correctly describes him as distinguished 
alike for dogmatic impartiality, exegetical tact, many-sided scholarship, and deep 
Christian spirit. 

+ Compare Tholuck, Art. ‘‘ Inspiration,” in Herzog Ency., VI., 696, sg. 
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faith was built up by a series of scholastics over against 
Lutheranism, and Calvinistic orthodoxy over against Armini- 
anism. The elaboration of the Protestant Reformed system 
by @ prior? deduction carried with it the pushing of the pe- 
culiar principles of Protestantism more and more into the 
background. The authority of the Reformed faith and tra- 
dition assumed the place of a Roman faith and tradition, and 
the Biblical scholarship of Protestant churches, cut off from 
the line of Roman tradition, worked its way along the line of 
Jewish Rabbinical tradition, especially in the school of Buxtorf, 
at Basle. But the Protestant critical principle reasserted itself 
mightily through Ludwig Capellus, of the French school of 
Saumur, where a freer type of theology had maintained 
itself, A new impulse to Hebrew scholarship had been given 
by Amira, Gabriel Sionita, and other Maronites who brought 
a wealth of Oriental learning to the attention of Christian 
scholars. Pococke journeyed to the East, and returned with 
rich spoils of Arabic literature. France, Holland, and England 
vied with one another in their use of these literary treasures, 
and pushed them for the study of the Hebrew Scriptures over 
against the Rabbinical tradition. Erpenius in Holland, the 
great Arabist, was the teacher of Capellus, and first intro- 
duced his work to the public. Capellus fell back on the views 
of Elias Levita, the teacher of the Reformers, and the Re- 
formers themselves, and denied the inspiration of the Hebrew 
vowel-points and accents, and the common Massoretic text, 
and insisted upon its revision, through the comparison of 
MSS. and ancient versions. His work was published anony- 
mously in 1624, at Leyden, under the title, ““ drcanum puncta- 
tionts revelatum,” though completed in 1621. Capellus was 
sustained by the French theologians generally, even by 
Rivetus, also by Cocceius, the father of the Federal school in 
Holland, who first gave the author’s name to the public, and 
the body of English critics (Comp. Schnedermann’s Die Con- 
troverse des Lud. Capellus mit den Buxtorfen, Leipzig, 
1879). ; 

In this connection a series of great Polyglotts appeared, 
beginning with the Amsterdam of Arias Montanus (1569- 
72), followed by the Paris Polyglott of Michael de Jay, 
(1629-45), and culminating in the London Polyglott of Brian 
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Walton, in which he was aided by Ed. Castle, Pococke, Hyde, 
Lightfoot, and others, 1659, the greatest critical achievement 
of the 17th century, which remains as the classic basis for 
‘the comparative study of versions-until the present day. 

The work of Capellus remained unanswered, and worked 
powerfully until 1648. In the meantime the Roman Catholic 
Frenchman, J. Morinus, taking the same position as Capellus, 
pressed it in order to show the need of Church authority and 
tradition, in his work, Ewvérc7ztationes biblica, 1633. This 
greatly complicated the discussion by making the view a basis 
for an attack on the Protestant position. The younger Bux- 
torf was stirred up to maintain the scholastic position against 
Capellus in his 7vact. de punct. vocal, et accent. tn libr.V., T., 
heb. origtue antig. The three universities of Sedan, Geneva, 
and Leyden were so aroused against Capellus that they re- 
fused to allow the publication of his great work Cretica Sacra, 
which, however, appeared in 1650, the first of a series of cor- 
responding productions [see Tholuck, Akadem. Leben, IL, p. 
332]. Heidegger and Turretine rallied the universities of 
Zurich, Geneva, and Basle to the Zurich Consensus, which 
was adopted in 1675, against all the distinguishing doctrines 
of the school of Saumur, and the more literal type of Calvin- 
ism, asserting for the first and only time in the symbols of the 
Church the doctrine of verdal inspiration, together with the 
inspiration of accents and points. 

Thus the formal principle of Protestantism was straitened, 
and its vital power destroyed by the erection of dogmatic bar- 
riers against Biblical criticism. 

‘‘They forgot, that they by this standpoint again made Christian faith entirely de- 


pendent on church tradition ; yes, with respect to the Old Testament on the synagogue.” 
—Dorner, ‘‘Gesch. Prot. Theologie,” p. 451.* 





* Lutheran theology had undergoné the same essential development through in- 
ternal struggles. The school of Calixtus, at Helmstidt, had struggled with the scho- 
lastic spirit, until the latter had sharpened itself into the most radical antagonism to 
the Reformed Church and the Melancthon type of Lutheran theology. Carlov stated 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration in the same essential terms as the Swiss scholastics, 
and was followed therein by the Lutheran scholastics generally. 

‘It treated Holy Scripture as the revelation itself, instead of as the memorial of the 
originally revealed, ideal, actual truth ; the consequence being that Holy Scripture was 
transformed into God’s exclusive work, the human element was explained away, and 
the original living power thrust away behind the writing contained in letters. Faith 
ever draws its strength and decisive certainty from the original eternally living power 
to which Scripture is designed to lead. But when Scripture was regarded as the goal, 
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The controversy between Brian Walton and John Owen, is 
instructive just here. John Owen had prepared a tract entitled : 
“ The Divine Original, Authority, and Self-evidencing Light 
and Purity of the Scriptures,” in which he takes the scholastic 
ground : 


‘‘Nor is it enough to satisfy us, that the doctrines mentioned are preserved entire ; 
every tittle and iota in the word of God must come under our consideration, as being 
as such from God.”—(Works, xvi., p. 303). 


Before the tract was issued, he was confronted by the Pro- 
legomena to Walton’s Biblia Polyglotta, which he perceives 
undermines his theory of Inspiration, and therefore adds an ap- 
pendix, entitled: “ Of the tntegrity and purity of the Hebrew 
Text of the Scriptures, with considerations of the Prolego- 
mena and Appendix to the late‘ Biblia Polyglotta,” Oxford, 
1659, in which he maintains that : 


‘‘The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were immediately and entirely 
given out by God himself, His mind being in them represented unto us without the 
least interveniency of such mediums and ways as were capable of giving change or 
alteration to the least iota or syllable.” 


Brian Walton admirably replies to him in “ 7he Considera- 
tor Considered,’ Lond., 1659, p. 220, sq., as follows : 


‘*For when at the beginning of the Reformation, divers questions arose about the 
Scriptures and the Church; the Romanists observing that the punctation of the He- 
brew text was an invention of the Masorites, they thereupon inferred that the text 
without the points might be taken in divers senses, and that none was tyed to the read- 
ing of the Rabbins, and therefore concluded that the Scripture is ambiguous and doubt- 
ful without the interpretation and testimony of the Church, so that all must flee to the 
authority of the Church and depend upon her for the true sense and meaning of the 
Scriptures. On the other side, some Protestants, fearing that some advantage might 
be given to the Romanists by this concession, and not considering how thé certainty of the 
Scriptures might well be maintained though the Text were wpointed, instead of deny- 
ing the conseguence, which they might well have done, thought fit rather to deny the as- 
sumption, and to maintain that the Joints were of Divine original, whereby they involved 
themselves in extreme labyrinths, engaging themselves in defence of that which might 
be easily proved to be false, and thereby wronged the cause which they seemed to de- 


fend. Others, therefore, of more “arning and judgment knowing that this position of 


the divine original of the points could not be made good ; and that the truth needed not 
the patronage of an zntruth, would not engage themselves therein, but granted it to 
be true, that the Aoivts were invented by the addins, yet denied the conseguence, main- 
taining, notwithstanding, that the reading and sense of the text might be certain without 
tunctation, and that therefore the Scriptures did not at all depend upon the authority of 
the Church: and of this judgment were the chief Protestant Divines, and greatest 


and attestation was sought elsewhere than in the experience of faith through the pres- 
ence of truth in the Spirit, then the Reformation standpoint was abandoned, its so- 
called material principle violated, and it became easy for Rationalism to expose the 
contradictions in which the inquirers had thus involved themselves.”—Dorner’s ‘‘ Sys- 
tem of Christian Doctrine,” Vol. II. p. 186. 
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linguists that then were, or have been since in the Christian world, such as I named be- 
fore ; Luther, Zwinglius, Calvin, Beza, Musculus, Brentius, Pellicane, Oecolampadius, 
Mercer, Piscator, P. Phagius, Drusius, Schindler, .Martinius, Scaliger, De Dieu, Ca- 
saubon, Erpenius, Sixt. Amana, Jac, and Ludov. Capellus, Grotius, etc.—among our- 
selves, Archbishop Ussher, Bishop Prideaux, Mr. Mead, Mr. Selden, and innumerable 
others, whom I forbear to name, who conceived it, would nothing disadvantage the 
cause, to yield that proposition, for that they could still make it good, that the Script- 
ure was in itself a sufficient and certain rule for faith and life, not depending upon any 


human authority to support it.” 

We have quoted this extract at length for the light it casts 
upon the struggle of Criticism at the time. John Owen, a 
man noble in conduct and honored as a preacher and dogmatic 
writer, had spun a theory of Inspiration after the a Arzord 
scholastic method, and with it did battle against the great 
Polyglott. It was a Quixotic attempt, and resulted only in 
ridiculous failure. His dogma is crushed as a shell in the 
grasp of a giant. The indignation of Walton burns hot 
against this wanton and unreasoning attack. But he consoles 
himself with the opening reflection that Origen’s Hexapla; Jer- 
ome’s Vulgate; the Complutensian Polyglott; Erasmus’ 
Greek Testament; the Amsterdam and Parisian Polyglotts 
have all in turn been assailed by those whose theories and dog- 
mas have been threatened or overturned by a scholarly in- 
duction of facts. 

The Westminster divines still maintained the true Reforma- 
tion point of view. This is clear from a simple comparison of 
the symbols of the Reformation with it on the one side, and 
the Zurich Consensus on the other. Verbal Inspiration is not 
stated. It is as free from a theory of Inspiration as the creeds 
of the Reformation. As Prof. Mitchell properly says: 

‘* Any one who will take the trouble to compare their list of the canonical books 
with that given in the Belgian Confession, or in the Irish Articles, may satisfy himself 
that they held with Dr. Jameson, that the authority of these books does not depend on 
the fact whether this prophet or that wrote a particular book or parts of a book; 
whether a certain portion was derived from the Elohist or the Jehovist ; whether Moses 
wrote the close of Deuteronomy, Solomon was the author of Ecclesiastes, or Paul of 
the epistle to the Hebrews ; but in the fact that a prophet, an inspired man wrote 
them, and that they bear the stamp and impress of a divine origin.” 

The Westminster divines were not as a body scholastics, 
though there were scholastics among them; but preachers, 
catechists, and expositors of the Scriptures, with a true evan- 
gelical spirit. They were called from the active work of the 
ministry, and from stubborn resistance to dogmatic authority, 
to the active work of reforming the Church of England into 
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closer conformity with the Reformed Churches of the Continent. 
The various views that prevailed in the Reformed Churches, 
especially of France and Holland, were represented among 
them; but their interests were in the reform of the Church 
and the Liturgy, and the life rather than of doctrine. 

Chas. Herle, the Prolocutor, admirably states the Protestant 
position over against the Romish : 


‘* They (the Papists) being asked, why they believe the Scripture to be the Word of 


God? Answer, because the Church says ’tis so; and being asked againe, why they 
beleeve the Church? They answer, because the Scripture saies it shal/ be guided into 
truth ; and being asked againe, why they beleeve that very Scripture that says so? 
They answer, because the Church says ’tis Scripture, and so (with those in the Psalm 
xii. 8), they walk in a circle or on every side. They charge the like on us (but wrong- 
fully) that we beleeve the /Vord, because it sayes it self that it is so ; but we do not so 
resolve our /aith ; we éclieve unto salvation, not'the Word barely, because it witnesses 
to itself, but because the Sfir’t speaking in it to our consciences witnesses to them that 
it is the Word indeed ; we resolve not our Faith barely either into the Word, or Spirit 
as its single ultimate principle, but into the testimony of the Spirit speaking to our con- 
sciences in the Word.”—(‘‘ Detur Sapienti,” pp. 152-3. London, 1655). 

The theory of the scholastics prevailed but for a brief period 
in Switzerland, where it was overthrown by the reaction under 
the leadership of the younger Turretine. The theory of John 
Owen did not influence the Westminster men. As Prof. Mitch- 
cil correctly states : 

‘In fact, it was not till several years after the Confession was completed, and the 
star of Owen was in the ascendant, that under the spell of a genius and learning only 
second to Calvin, English Puritanism so generally identified itself with what is termed 
his less liberal view.”—[ Mitchell’s Minutes of Westminster Assembly, p. xx]. 

We do not rate Owen so highly as this, but it is the fact, 
that his scholastic type of theology worked in the doctrine of 
Inspiration, as well as in other dogmas, to the detriment of the 
simpler and more evangelical Westminster Theology ; and in 
the latter part of the 17th century gave Puritan Theology a scho- 
lastic type which it did not possess before. But it did not 
prevent such representative Presbyterians as Matthew Poole, 
Edmund Calamy, and the Cambridge men, with Baxter, from 
taking the more evangelical Westminster position. The critics 
of the Reformed Church produced mzester-pieces of Biblical 
learning, which have been the pride and boast of the churches, 
and the foundation of Biblical learning to the present. Like 
Capellus, they delighted in the name crztzca/, and were not 
afraid of it. The Critici Sacri of John Pearson, Anton Scat- 
tergood, Henry Gouldman, and Rich. Pearson, followed up 
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Walton’s Polyglott in 1660, 9 vols. folio; and this was fol- 
lowed by Matthew Poole’s “ Synopsis Criticorum,” 5 vols, folio, 
Lond., 1669 ; and on this basis Poole and his Presbyterian as- 
sociates gave forth annotations for the benefit of the people. 
The views of the crz¢zcs prevailed over those of the scholas- 
tics, and no one would now venture to dispute their conclu- 
sions. It has become more and more evident that the Hebrew 
vowel-points and accents were not attached to the original 
MSS. of their authors, but that they have been the product of 
a long historical development.* 

Still further the square Aramaic characters used in our Bible 
were exchanged for earlier Hebrew letters, such as we see upon 
ancient coins, in the Samaritan MS. of the Pentateuch and on 
the Messa stone. This change was made not earlier than the 
4th century B.c. [Dillmann, Bibeltext. d. A. T. Herzog*ii. p. 384], 
and upon it the Massoretic pointing depends. It is true that the 
present Consonant text was fixed before the Talmudic era 
by the Jewish school of Tiberias, and the differences in reading 
since that time are few and comparatively unimportant in the 
MSS. thus far collated [Strack. Proleg. Critica Leip. 1873, 
p. 66 /], but the ancient Syriac and especially the LXX version 
and the Samaritan copies go back of the labors of the Masso- 
retic period and the work of the school of Tiberias, and give 
testimony to an earlier text than that presented to us in the 
present Hebrew text.+ 


* The Arabic Koran gives us doubtless the simplest system, the Syriac gites usa 
double system, the Greek and the Syrian proper standing between the Arabic and the 
Hebrew, and the Hebrew has also two systems, the Palestinian and the Babylonian, 
the latter preserved in the oldest MSS, the Codex Petripol., 916 A.D., which was un- 
known until recent times. These two evidently developed side by side and go back 
on an earlier, simpler system, somewhat like the Arabic, which has been lost (Gesenius, 
Hebr. Gram. ed. Rédiger and Kautzsch 22, Aufl. p. 31). The system did not reach 
its present condition until the 7th century at Babylon and the middle of the 8th century 
of our era, in Palestine (Dillmann, Bibeltext. A. T. in Herzog, Ency. ii. p. 394-6). It 
was the work of the Massoretic Jewish critics, of a particular line of tradition. The 
same is still more the case with the accents which serve for a guide in the cantillation 
of the synagogues even more than for division of the sentences and the determination 
ot the tone. Hence the double tradition as to the place of the accent, the German and 
Polish Jews placing it after the Aramaic on the penult, whereas the Spanish and Italian 
Jews followed by Christians place it on the ultimate. Bickell has again raised the 
question to decide it against the present accepted method. 

+ It is characteristic of scholastics that they underrate these versions. Even Keil, in 
his anxiety to maintain the present Massoretic text, charges the LXX version with the 
carelessness and caprice of transcribers and an uncritical and wanton passion for emen- 
dation. But this is in face of the fact that the LXX version was the authorized text of 
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There can be no doubt, as Roberston Smith states: “It has 
gradually become clear to the vast majority of conscientious 
students that the Septuagint is really of the greatest value as a 
witness to the early state of the text,” p. 86. Bishop Lowth 
already in his preliminary Dissert. to Isaiah (2d Edit. Lond. 
1779, p. lv.) calls the Massoretic text 


‘* The Jews’ interpretation of the Old Testament.” ‘‘ We do not deny the usefulness of 
this interpretation, nor would we be thought to detract from its merits by setting it in 
this light; it is perhaps, upon the whole, preferable to any one of the ancient versions; 
it has probably the great advantage of having been formed upon a traditionary explana- 
tion of the text and of being generally agreeable to that sense of Scripture which passed 
current and was commonly received by the Jewish nation in ancient times ; and it has 
certainly been of great service to the moderns in leading them into the knowledge of 
the Hebrew tongue. But they would have made a much better use of it, and a greater 
progress in the explication of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, had they consulted 
it, without absolutely submitting to its authority ; had they considered it as an assist- 
ant, not as an infallible guide.” 


Probably few scholars would go as far as this, yet there is a 
strong tendency in that direction. It is a most significant fact 
that the New Testament does not base its citations upon the 
original //ebrvew text in literal quotation, but uses the LX X and 
Hebrew and possibly ancient Aramaic Targums side by side 
with the utmost freedom. This question of citation has ever 
given trouble to the Apologist. Richard Baxter meets it in 
this way : 

“* But one instance I more doubt of myself, which is, when Christ and his apostles 
do oft use the Septuagint in their citations out of the Old Testament, whether it be al- 
waies their meaning to justifie each frans/ation and particle of sense, as the Word of 

God and rightly done ; or only to use that as tolerable and containing the main truth 
intended’ which was then in use among the Jews, and therefore understood by them ; 
and so best to the auditors. And also whether every citation of number or genealogies 


from the Septuagint, intended an approbation of it in the very points it differeth from 
the Hebrew copies.”—(More Reasons, 1672, p. 49, see also p. 45). 


But we must go still further back than the versions to the 
parallel passages and duplicate psalms, prophecies, and narra- 
tives of the Old Testament in our study of the original text. 
the ancient Church, that the New Testament citations are generally supposed to be 
largely from it, and that its testimony is centuries earlier than that of the Jewish school 
of Tiberias. The Pharisaical authority was directed to destroy the confidence of the 
Hellenistic Jews in it, and the version of Aquila was made to supplant it and rally the 
Jews of the world around an official and universally received text. But whether a de- 
liberate attempt was made to suppress and destroy all varying copies, as W. Robertson 
Smith following Noeldeke supposes (Old Test. in Jewish Church, p. 74), is questiona- 
ble. We doubt not that those zealots, who under the lead of Rabbi Akiba brought 
about the destruction of their country and the universal hatred of their race, were capa- 


ble of this wickedness, but we have not learned that there is any historical evidence of it. 
> 
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No one can study attentively the text of Pss. xiv. and liii., Ps. 
Xvill. and 1 Chron. xvi., Micah iv. and Isa. ii., not to speak of 
many others, without being impressed with the liberty that has 
been taken in making zz/exdzonal changes, showing : 

‘With what freedom later authors worked over ancient documents, and also that 


they were not accustomed to regard the preservation of every word and letter as neces- 
sary.”—(Dillmann, Bibeltext. A. T. Hertzog. II. 383). 


Thus so far as the Old Testament is concerned, the theory 
of Buxtorf, Heidegger, Turretine, Voetius, Owen, and the 
Zurich Consensus, as to vowel-points and accents, has been so 
utterly disproved that no Biblical scholar of the present day 
would venture to defendthem. But can their theory of Ver- 
dal Inspiration stand without these supports? Looking at the 
doctrine of Inspiration from the point of view of Textual Criti- 
cism we see at once that there can be no zzspzration of the 
wretten letters or uttered sounds of our present Hebrew text, 
for these are ¢vazsliterations of the originals which have been 
lost and the sounds are uncertain, and whilst there is a general 
correspondence of these letters and sounds so that they give us 
essentially the original, they do not give us exactly the origi- 
nal. The inspiration must therefore lie back of the wrztten 
letters and the wécered sounds and be sought in that which is 
common to the old characters and the new, the z¢¢erance of the 
voice and the constructions of the Jez, namely, in the concepts, 
the sense and meaning that they convey. 

As Lyford, a distinguished Presbyterian divine invited to 
sit in the Westminster Assembly, says: 

‘* All language or writing is but the vessel, the symbol, or declaration of the rule, not 
the rule itself. It is a certain form or means by which the divine truth cometh unto us, 
as things are contained in words, and because the doctrine and matter of the text is 
not made unto one but by words and a language which I understand ; therefore I say, 
the Scripture in English is the rule and ground of my faith, and where upon I relying 
have not a humane, but a divine authority for my faith.’—(‘‘ Plain Man’s Sense 
Exercised,” etc., p. 49). 

For the divine word was not meant for the Hebrew and 
Greek nations alone, or for Hebrew and Greek scholars, but 
for all nations and the common people, and: must be given to 
the world in a great variety of languages with a great variety 
of letters and sounds, so that the sacred truth approaches each 
one in his native tongue in an appropriate relation to his un- 
derstanding, just as at Pentecost the same Divine Spirit dis- 
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tributed himself in cloven tongues of fire upon a large number 
of different persons, so that every faithful translation conveys 
as an instrument the divine word to those who read or hear 
it, as Matthew Poole: 

“‘For it is not the shell of the words, but the kernel of the matter which commends 
itself to the consciences of men, and that is the same in all languages. The Scriptures 
in English, no less than in Hebrew or Greek, display its lustre and exert its power 


and discover the character of its divine original.”—(‘‘ Blow at the Root,’ London, 
1679, Pp. 234). 


This is shown by the process of translation itself. The trans- 
lator does not transliterate the letters and syllables, transmute 
sounds, give word for word, transfer foreign words and idioms, 
but he ascertains the sezse, the zdea, and then gives expression 
to the zdea, the sense in the most appropriate way. It is ad- 
mitted that close, literal translations are bad, misleading, worse 
than paraphrases. The J/¢drash method of Ezra is far pref- 
erable, to give the sexse to the people without the pedantry 
and subtilties of scholarship. Hence the inspiration cannot 
be confined to particular words and phrases and grammatical, 
logical, or rhetorical constructions ; for the same divine truth 
may be presented in a variety of synonymous words and 
phrases and sentences. In point of fact this is the method of 
divine revelation, giving the same laws, doctrines, narratives, 
expressions of emotion, and prophesies in great variety of forms, 
none of which are adequate to convey the divine idea, but in 
their combination presenting it from all those varied points of 
view that a rich, natural language affords, in order that the mind 
and heart may grasp the idea itself, appropriate and reproduce 
it in other forms of language, and in the motives, principles, 
and habits of every-day life. The external word, written or 
spoken, is purely zxstramental, conveying divine truth to the 
soul of man, as the eye and the ear are instrumental senses for 
its appropriation by the soul. It does not work .ex ofere 
operato by any mechanical or magical power. As the Luther- 
ans tend to lay the stress upon the sacraments, in their exter- 
nal operation, and the Anglicans upon the external organiza- 
tion of the Church, so the Reformed Church has ever been in 
peril of laying the stress on the letter, the external operation 
of the Word of God, The Protestant principle struggles 
against this confounding of the means of grace with the divine 
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grace itself, this identification of the instrument and the divine 
agent,‘in order therefore to their proper discrimination. This 
is the problem left unsolved by the Reformation, in which the 
separate churches of Protestantism have been working, and 
which demands a solution from the Church of the nineteenth 
century. Here the most radical question is, that of the divine 
Word and its relation to the work of the Holy Spirit. This 
solved, all the other questions will be solved. Herein the 
Churches of the Reformation may be harmonized, and the 
Reformed Church has a peculiar call to grapple bravely with 
this problem. Its solution can come only from a further 
working out of the critical principles of the Reformation and 
Puritan Revolution, not by logical deduction from the creeds 
and scholastic dogmas alone, but by a careful induction of the 
facts from the Scriptures themselves, a comparison of these 
results with those obtained by the dogmatic process, in order 
that the dogmatic and critical methods may act and react upon 
one another, to that most desired conclusion. But both must 
maintain the fundamental distinction between the external 
and the internal word, so well stated by John Wallis, one of 
the clerks of the Westminster Assembly : 


‘The Scriptures in themselves are a Lanthorn rather than a Light; they shine, 
indeed, but it is aieno lumine ; it is not their own, but a borrowed light. It is God 
which is the true Light, that shines to us in the Scriptures ; and they have no other 
light in them, but as they represent to us somewhat of God, and as they exhibit and 
hold forth God to us, who is the true light that ‘ enlighteneth every man that comes into 
the world.’ It is a light then as it represents God unto us, who is the original light. 
It transmits some rays ; some beams of the divine nature ; but they are refracted, or 
else we should not be able to behold them. They lose much of their original lustre by 
passing through this medium, and appear not so glorious to us as they are in them- 
selves. They represent God's simplicity obliquated and refracted, by reason of many 
inadequate conceptions ; God condescending to the weakness of our capacity to speak to 
us in our own dialect.”—(‘‘ Sermons,” Lond., 1791, pp. 127-8). * 


The Scriptures are lamps, vessels of the most holy charac- 
ter, but no less vessels of the divine grace than were the apostles 
and prophets who spake and wrote them. As vessels they 
have come into material contact with the forces of this world, 
with human weakness, ignorance, prejudice, and folly; their 
forms have been modified in the course of the generations, 
but their divine contents remain unchanged. We will never 
be able to attain the sacred writings as they gladdened the 
eyes of those who first saw them, and rejoiced the hearts of 
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those who first heard them. If the external words of the origi- 
nal were inspired, it does not profit us. We are cut off from 
them forever. Interposed between us and them is the tra- 
dition of centuries and even millenniums, Doubtless by God's 
“singular care and Providence they have been kept pure in 
all ages, and.are therefore authentical.” (Conf. of Faith, I. 
viii.) Doubtless throughout the whole work of the authors 
“the Holy Spirit was present, causing His energies to flow 
into the spontaneous exercises of the writers’ faculties, elevat- 
ing and directing where need be, and everywhere securing the 
errorless expression in language of the thought designed by 
God” (Art. “Inspiration,” Pres. Rey. If. 231), but we can- 
not in the symbolical or historical use of the term call this 
providential care of His word or superintendence over its ex- 
ternal production—Inspiration. Such providential care and 
superintendence is not different in kind with regard to the 
Word of God, the visible Church of God or the forms of 
the sacraments. Inspiration lies back of the external letter, 
it is that which gives the word its efficacy, it is the divine 
afflatus which enlightened and guided holy men to apprehend 
the truth of God in its appropriate forms; assured them of 
their possession of it, and called and enabled them to make it 
known to the Church by voice and pen. This made their per- 
sons holy, their utterances holy, their writings holy, but only as 
the instruments, not as the holy thing itself. The divine Lo- 
gos that is the sum and substance of the Scripture, the holy of 
holies, from whence the Spirit of God goes forth through the 
holy place of the circumstantial sense of type and symbol, and 
literary representation into the outer court of the words and 
sentences, through them to enter by the ear and eye, the hearts 
of men with enlightening, sanctifying, and saving power : 
‘‘Inspiration is more than superintending guidance, for that expresses but an ex- 
ternal relation between the Spirit and writer. But Inspiration is an influence within 
the soul, divine and supernatural, working through all the writers in one organizing 
method, making of the many one, by all one book, the Book of God, the Book for man, 
divine and human in all its parts; having the same relation to all other books that the 


Person of the Son of God has to all other men, and that the church of the living God 
has to all other institutions.”—(H. B. Smith, Sermon on Inspiration, 1855, p. 27). 


True Criticism never disregards the letter, but reverently and 
tenderly handles every letter and syllable of the Word of God, 
striving to purify it from all dross, brushing away the 
dust of tradition and guarding it from the ignorant and pro- 
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fane. But it is with no superstitious dread of magical virtue 
or virus in it, or anxious fears lest it should dissolve in their 
hands, but with an assured trust that.it is the tabernacle of 
God, through whose external courts there is an approach to 


‘the Lord Jesus himself. “ Bibliolatry clings to the letter ; 


spirituality in the letter finds the spirit and does not disown 
the letter which guided to the spirit.” (H. B. Smith, Serm. 
on Inspiration, p. 36). Such Criticism has accomplished great 
things for the New Testament text. It will do even more for 
the Old Testament so soon as the old superstitious reverence for 
Massoretic tradition and servitude to the Jews has been laid aside 
by Christian scholars. Critical Theories first come into conflict 
with the Church doctrine of Inspiration when they deny the in- 
spiration of the truth and facts of Scripture ; when they superadd 
another authoritative and predominant test, whether as the Rea- 
son, the Conscience, or the Religious Feeling. But this is to 
go beyond the sphere of Evangelical Criticism and enter to the 
fields of Rationalistic, Ethical, or Mystical Criticism. Evan- 
gelical Criticism conflicts only with false views of Inspiration. 
It disturbs the inspiration of versions, the inspiration of the 
Massoretic text, the inspiration of particular letters, syllables, 
and external words and expressions, and truly all those who 
rest upon these external things ought to be disturbed and 
driven from the letter to the spirit, from clinging to the outer 
walls, to seek him who is the sum and substance, the Master 
and the King of Scriptures, 

‘Our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority 


thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with the 
word in our hearts.” —(‘‘ Conf. of Faith,” I., 5). 


And here the people and critics are agreed, who can doubt it? 


‘*As if the vast multitude of Christian souls who really used it did not believe ina 
Bible, which in its parts is vital and saving as well as in the whole, which is superior in 
its central lessons to all the errors of editors and translators, and which can even con- 
vey eternal life by its reproduction in sermons, however weak, that are faithful to its 
spirit, though they do not literally give back one of its sentences.”—(Prin. Cairns, 
‘* Unbelief in 18th Cent.,” p. 152). 


And as Tyndale, our great English Reformer, says: 


‘The Scriptures spring out of God and flow unto Christ, and were given to lead us 
to Christ. Thou must therefore go along by the Scripture, as by a line, until thou 
come to Christ who is the ways end and resting-place.” (Works, Parker Series, I., 
317). ‘‘For though the Scripture be an outward instrument and the preacher also to 
move men to believe. Yet the chief and principal cause why a man believeth, or be- 
lieveth not, is within; that is, the Spirit of God leadeth His children to believe.” 
—(‘‘ Works,” IIT., 139). 
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The conflicts of Conformists and non-Conformists, and the 
struggle between evangelical faith and Deism in Great Britain 
and of Scholasticism with Pietism on the Continent, caused 
the scholastics to antagonize more and more the human ele- 
ment in the Scriptures and their Inspiration, and to assert 
their external authority over the Reason, the Conscience, and 
the Religious Feeling, whilst the Apologists, following the 
Deists into the field of the external arguments for and 
against the religion and doctrines of the Bible, built up a 
series of external evidence which are strong and powerful, 
and which did, in fact, overcome Deism intellectually, or rather 
drive them into Atheism and Pantheism ; but at the expense 
of vital piety in the Church—the true Puritan inheritance ; 
for they neglected the stronger zzternal evidence. They for- 
got the caution of Calvin: ‘“ Those persons betray great folly 
who wish it to be demonstrated to infidels, that the Scripture 
is the Word of God, which cannot be known without faith” 
(“Calvin Institutes,” VIII., 13); and exposed the Church to 
the severe criticism of Dodwell : 

‘*To give all men Liberty to judge for themselves and to expect at the same time 
that they shall be of the preacher’s mind, is such a scheme for unanimity as one would 
scarce imagine anyone would be weak enough to devise in speculation, and much less 


that any could ever prove hardy enough to avow and propose to practice.” —(‘‘ Religion 
not founded on Argument,” p. g0, sg.) ; 


and to lead to the conclusion that there was an “ irreconcileable 
repugnance in their natures betwixt Reason and Belief,” (p. 80). 

The efforts of the more evangelical type of thought which 
passed over from the Puritans into the Cambridge mea, and 
the Presbyterians of the type of Baxter and Calamy, to con- 
struct an evangelical doctrine of the Reason and the Religious 
Feeling in accordance with Protestant principles, failed for the 
time, and the movement died away, or passed over into the 
merely liberal and comprehensive scheme, or assumed an atti- 
tude of indifference between the contending parties. The 
Protestant rule of faith was sharpened more and more, especi- 
ally among the Independents, and the separating Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland, after the fashion of John Owen, rather 
than the Westminster divines; whilst the apologists pressed 
more and more the dogmatic method of demonstration over 
against criticism. | Lechler, Gesch. d. Deismus, p. 411, 1841, sg. | 
The cause of Biblical Criticism still maintained its ground at 
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Oxford and Cambridge, in a few patient and laborious schol- 
ars, working in the line of Walton, Castle, Poole, and Cud- 
worth; Mill gave forth his Critical New Testament in 1707, 
the fruit of great industry, and was assailed by unthinking men, 
who preferred pious ignorance to the perils of a correct New 
Testament. [Schrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the 
N.T., 2d Ed., p. 400]. But Bentley espoused the cause of his 
friend with invincible arguments, and himself spent many vears 
in the collation of MSS. in the preparation of a still better 
text,and though he died leaving his magnificent enterprise un- 
published, he opened the way for a new era in literary criticism. 
Nath. Lardner, though a Unitarian, issued his monumental 
work on the Credibility of the Gospel History, 1727-57. But 
these paved the way to a revival of Biblical Criticism, which 
accompanied the Methodist Revival. The Religious Feeling 
burst forth in Methodism; the critical spirit of the Reforma- 
tion in Bishop Lowth and his associates. Here again, as in the 
previous revivals of Criticism, the study of the original texts 
exerted a great influence. Bentley’s school enlarged the Greek 
learning, especially in a literary direction. So, Albert Schul- 
tens “rendered the first extensive work composed with deep 
insight into the structure of the Semitic ianguages, especially 
the Arabic, together with a correct philosophy of the lan- 
guage ” (Gesenius, Gesch, Heb. Sprach., p. 127). Bishop Lowth 
opened up the literary features of the Bible in his work, De 
Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum, 1753, and Prelim. Diss. to his trans- 
lation of Isaiah, 1779, which lies at the basis of all subsequent 
studies. J. D. Michaelis, in 1758, translated his work and in- 
troduced it into Germany, being himself the father of the new 
revival there. At the same time, Astruc, the French physician, 
discovered that most striking feature of the Pentateuch, the Je- 
hovist and Elohist documents, and their wonderful combination 
(Conjectures sur les Memoires originaux, dont il paroit, que 
Moyse s'est servi pour composer le livre de la Genese. Brux- 
elles, 1751). Kennicott published his monumental work, on 
“The State of the Printed Text of the Old Testament,’ 2 
vols. 8vo, 1753-59. J. C. Wetstein, in England (1751-2), and 
J. A. Bengel in Germany (1724), gave forth critical texts of 
the New Testament, based on Mills. Soon after, Gabler orig- 
inated the Discipline of Biblical Theology, and Herder “ re- 


conquered, so to say, the Old Testament for German Litera- 
37 
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ture” (Dorner’s German Theology in Johnson’s Encyclopedia, 
II., p. 528). 

These critics devoted their attention to the study of the 
Scriptures as Sacred Literature. Lowth, more to the esthetic 
side, Michaelis to the historic side, Kennicott to the text, and 
Astruc to the structure of the writings. They were believing, 
God-fearing men. The Literary side of the Scriptures had 
previously received little attention. The historical and literary 
side of Exegesis remained undeveloped. Attention once 
called to this subject, it started in a long-continued develop- 
ment, extending to the present day, Starting in the churches 
of England and France, it was not developed in the lands of 
its birth, but passed over into Lutheran Germany and Reformed 
Switzerland to the headwaters of the Reformation, to attach 
itself to the Reformation principles after a hard and long strug- 
gle with Rationalism, Atheism, and Pantheism. We do not 
propose to deny that the traditional views of the Jews as to 
the Literature, Religion, and History of the O. T. Scriptures, 
and of the Medizval Church as to the N. T. Books, prevailed 
in the Protestant churches since the Reformation. But as we 
have already shown, the original Reformers, Calvin, Luther, 
and Zwingle, did not trouble themselves about these matters, 
but where they incidentally touched them, are remarkably free 
in their criticisms. But the question had not come into the 
field of Theological discussion. None of the symbols of the 
Reformed or Lutheran churches express any opinion on these 
subjects. These questions arose as new questions in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, after the Creeds had all been 
constructed, and they originated in evangelical men, It re- 
mained to be determined therefore whether these critical theo- 
ries entered into conflict with the Protestant doctrine of the 
Scriptures as expressed in the Creeds. In their historic un- 
folding in Germany and Switzerland in the nineteenth century, 
we observe that Biblical Criticism is represented by two an- 
tagonistic parties : evangelical critics and rationalistic critics. 
That the discussion has until recently been chiefly confined to 
the Continent of Europe and foreign tongues, may account 
for the long-continued prejudice against Criticism in Great 
Britain and America during the long neglect of Biblical 
studies and the almost exclusive attention to the discussion of 
dogmas. But the renewed attention to Biblical studies in 
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Great Britain and America has brought us face to face with 
the Critical Theories of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, 
and the question arises how to meet them. Shall it be with 
dogmatic opposition to Criticism altogether? This would be 
‘unreasonable, unhistoric, and unprotestant. Or shall we not 
rather take our stand with the evangelical critics of Europe 
against the Rationalistic critics, and conquer the latter by a 
more profound critical interpretation of the Literature, the 
History, and the Religion of the Bible? The Reason, the 
Conscience, and the Religious Feeling, all which have arisen 
during these discussions into. a light and vigor unknown 
and unanticipated at the Reformation— must not be an- 
tagonized, the one with the other, or with the Spirit of 
God, but must all be included in that act and _ habit 
of faith by which we apprehend the Word of God; and 
these cannot be satisfied with the external letter, the word, 
or the sentence, or the figure of speech, or the particular 
style and expression, but will ascend through these as the 
external media to the presence of the Divine Master, who 
reigns in and by the word, making it holy and divine in so 
far and to that extent that it evidently sets Him forth. 

The study of the critical interpretation of the Literature, Re- 
ligion, and History of the sacred Scriptures in the various 
modern theories, how far they are legitimate to the Protestant 
principle, how far they are in antagonism thereto, must be re- 
served for other articles. This much we may say here, that we 
are prepared to maintain that while the traditional teachings of 
the schools will have to be modified to a considerable extent 
in the various departments of Biblical study, there has nothing 
been ascertained and established as facts and truths by mod- 
ern critical theories, that will at all disturb the statements of 
the symbols of the Reformation or the Westminster standards, 
as to the Word of God. It is furthermore our conviction that 
upon a reaction from the scholastic theology of the Zurich 
Consensus and the Puritanism of John Owen, and a revival 
of the evangelical life and unfettered thought of the Refor- 
mation and the Puritans of the first half of the 17th century, { 
depends a revival of true evangelical religion, and a success- | 
ful progress of the theology of our Reformed churches in 
the working out of the principles inherited from the Refor- 
mation. C. A. Briccs. 





Vi. 
NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America was convened according to appointment in the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y., at 11 a.M., Thursday, May 19, 1881. The retiring 
Moderator, Dr. Wm. M, Paxton, of the 1st Church of New York City, opened 
the session by preaching one of those grand sermons, which have on more than 
one capital occasion honored his church and established his own eminent rank 
as a pulpit orator, His text was the 1st verse of the 52d chapter of Isaiah, 
“Awake, Awake, put on thy strength, O Zion !” and his theme was the strength 
of the Church, its source and potency ; the fact that the Church often fails to 
realize and exercise adequately its true power; and hence the occasion and 
the force of God's call to the Church to put on and to put forth her sTRENGTH. 
The Assembly’s journal presents this admirable sermon in full, and bears wit- 
ness that “it was delivered without notes, and with great vigor, earnestness, 
and grace of gesture.” The continued absence of the permanent Clerk, Rev. 
Cyrus Dickson, D.D., on account of ill-health, was noticed by all who knew 
him, with sincere regret and with fervent desires for his complete recovery, 
The Rev, Wm. H. Roberts, librarian of Princeton Seminary, was appointed for 
another year to act in his place. Four brethren were nominated as Modera- 
‘ tors, but two having insisted that their names should be withdrawn, the well- 
known and universally beloved brethren who divided the suffrage almost 
equally, were both honored by the general testimony thus borne to the respect 
and confidence with which they are alike regarded by the whole Church, Rev. 
Henry Darling, D.D., of Albany, N. Y., recently chosen to the Presidency of 
Hamilton College, having been declared elected, assumed the office, and dis- 
charged its functions to the end with characteristic facility, dignity, and grace, 

The attendance of the members was remarkable for its general punctuality, 
and the discussions throughout were characterized by animated interest, con- 
siderable ability, and, with but few exceptions, by kindness of feeling and man- 
ner. A few events of special interest occurred early in the sessions and 
tended to give tone to all that followed. These were such as the pathetic 
reminiscences and hopeful prognostications embodied in the address of the 
veteran Dr. Geo. W. Musgrave, whose present attendance upon the sessions 
of the Assembly was the fiftieth anniversary of his first; and the fact that the 
Southern General Assembly took the initiative in sending Christian salutations 
to their brethren of the Northern Church at the motion of that eminent mis- 
sionary, professor, and ecclesiastic, Dr. Adger, of South Carolina. 

As in the case of the Presbyterian Alliance in Philadelphia the meetings of the 
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greatest popular interest and permanent impression ought to have been those 
held in the evenings, when the large popular audiences were collected, and 
the best informed men in each department of church work should be chosen. 
The general testimony, however, is that these meetings for the greater part 
- were not well managed, and were less interesting than the ordinary discussions 
of the Assembly. 

From all accounts the meetings of the various Women’s Boards in co-opera- 
tion with the foreign and domestic mission work of the Presbyterian Church 
surpassed all the other meetings in thoroughness and originality and perma- 
nence of impression. Whatever difference of opinion may prevail as to the 
ultimate tendencies of this modern irruption of Christian women into the general 
missionary work of the Church, no unprejudiced observer can fail to see that 
as far as it has yet gone it has accomplished only good, and that in a very large 
degree. It has given vent and beneficent operation to a vast fund of moral 
and spiritual forces which, under the existing conditions of society, had re- 
mained unemployed in the bosoms of our Christian women, It has spread 
throughout every section of the Church information and excited enthusiasm with 
regard to work of the world’s evangelization in all its departments, and it has 
proved an agency surpassing all others in efficiency in raising funds for the 
support and extension of that work. The difficulty hitherto has been that the 
ladies seem disposed too much to solicit funds pledged in detail to the support 
of individual missionaries or schools and hence to interfere with the judi- 
cious management of the general work by the Boards and by the Missions 
or Presbyteries on the respective fields. But with experience the ladies will 
learn, as their brothers have learned in the past, that it is a nobler work to give 
for the cause than for any special object. ‘That it is inconsistent with econom- 
ical and effective administration to have the funds trammelled by special as- 
signments. And that, as in an army, the supreme direction of the mission 
work of a church must be in a responsible centre, protected from divided 
counsels; that the ultimate control must be not in the donors nor in the 
agencies of collection, but in the respective local Presbyteries and Missions 
on the field. 

The reports of all the Boards, Committees, and Theological Seminaries 
were found satisfactory and approved. The only points of interest in the 
proceedings of the Assembly in relation to them were the following: It was 
observed with surprise that the resignation of Dr. Cyrus Dickson as one of the 
Secretaries of the Board of Home Missions was not reported, and that the As- 
sembly was not given an opportunity to exercise her constitutional right of 
selecting a successor, which in the present state of feeling in relation to this 
department of church work is a matter of the very greatest importance and 
delicacy, It was also noticed with general regret that the Board of Missions 
made no report whatever this year of the separate interest of Sustentation, in 
which the weak churches in the Eastern and Middle-Western States are so 
vitally interested. A proposition to transfer the Sustentation department to 
the several Synods having been voted down, the whole matter was very prop- 
erly referred to the large and able Committee appointed in 1880 to consider 
the modes of operation of the Board of Home Missions in its relation to the 
Presbyteries, This last Committee reported to this Assembly that their in 
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quiries “ reveal undoubtedly the existence of very considerable dissatisfaction 
with some of the modes of operation adopted by the Board or its secretaries” 
and “that some measures should be adopted by the Assembly to remove the 
friction which exists”; and in order to gain time for a more perfect considera- 
tion of the matter, and to supply the place of three of the members who have 
been Providentially prevented from meeting with them, they propose “ that 
the Committee be continued, and instructed to report to the next Assembly, 
and that the number of its members be increascd.” This recommendation 
was adopted by the Assembly and the following persons added to the Commit- 
tee: Ministers Henry Darling, D. C. Marquis, G. C. Noyes, and Thos, H. 
Skinner ; Elders Benj. Harrison, of Indianapolis, and John Hill, of New Jer- 
sey. It was announced that the splendid building of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, was now out of debt, and 
hence the work of that important agency of the Church now disembarrassed 
might enter upon a career of indefinite expansion. The financial manage- 
ment of the Missionary department of that Board having been severely criti- 
cised, the Assembly resolved: ‘ That a committee, consisting of seven metmn- 
bers, four ministers and three elders, be appointed to consider what changes 
and measures, if any, are needed to increase the work and efficiency of the 
Missionary department of the Board of Publication, and report to the next 
Assembly.” 

Ministers: enry A. Nelson, Samuel J. Niccolls, J. McClusky Blayney, 
Arthur Mitchell, Z/ders: James K. Moorhead, Jacob S. Farrand, Daniel W. 
Ingersoll. 

The Board of Education reported that by an economical administration of 
its funds it was now out of debt, andif its annual income from the collections of 
the churches should be sustained at the recent averages it would in the future 
be able to give its beneficiaries $125 or $150 per year instead of the insuf- 
ficient $100, as in the recent past. ‘The Board calls attention to the fact that 
vacant churches, the mission fields, the signs of the times all give emphasis to 
the call for MORE MEN. ‘The Church both needs and will support all the really 
qualified men who will offer themselves, They insist also, with great wisdom, 
that while the Boards and our Colleges and ‘Theological Seminaries are bound 
to exercise all possible vigilance in maintaining the high moral, spiritual, and 
intellectual standard of the candidates for the ministry ; nevertheless, the main 
responsibility rests where God has placed it upon the pastors, church sessions, 
and above all, upon the Presbyteries respectively having charge of the young 
men, 

Dr. Poor brought in a report from the Committee appointed in 1877 and 
continued by the several Assemblies to the present, on the enlargement of the 
sphere of the Board of Education, proposing to make it the agent of the de- 
nomination in the great work of encouraging the growth of Christian or specifi- 
cally Presbyterian Colleges. He reported the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 


1. Resolved, That the General Assembly’s Board of Education be and it is hereby 
appointed to be the Executive Agency of the Presbyterian Church in all that pertains 
to the training of candidates for the gospel ministry, and the aid, upon proper con- 
ditions, of institutions of learning for the purpose ; and also for all other educational 
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measures which may from time to time be referred to this Board by the General As- 
sembly. 


2. Resolved, That a Committee be now appointed to revise the Constitution of the 


Board of Education so as to include this enlargement of its functions, and report the 
same to this General Assembly. 
3. Resolved, That the Board of Education be and it hereby is directed to inaugurate 
a system for the aid of colleges, according to the tenor of the foregoing report, includ- 
ing, (1) that bequests and other contributions for this purpose be disbursed through the 
Board ; (2) that colleges receiving aid give to the Board satisfactory guarantees as to 
the wisdom of their location, their organization, and their administration. 

4. ‘Resolved, That the Board be further directed to keep the funds for the aid of can- 
didates and the funds for the aid of colleges entirely distinct and separate. 


The reasons assigned for this action were that the system of public educa- 
tion now prevalent in America evidently tends to be centralized in the States 
and the United States Government; to comprehend all educational institu- 
tions from the common school to the State or National University; and of 
necessity to be absolutely secular, non-theistic as well as non-Christian, in con- 
formity to the wishes of that portion of the community which believe the- 
least. Hence, in order to preserve the religion we have inherited from our 
fathers, we must at least preserve and extend the system of Christian colleges 
which have descended to us from the same source. 

It is a matter for devout gratitude that the people of God are at last awak- 
ening to the gravity of the issue. That they recognize that a policy of educa- 
tion national in extent and purely secular in kind, is the greatest of all sins 
and blunders. And to the fact that the Church of Christ is by its constitution 
as truly an educational as a missionary institute, 

The Special Committee appointed to carry out the above resolutions con- 
sisted of, Ministers: John Hall, Harvey D. Ganse, Charles S. Pomeroy, and 
John De Witt. Elders: James A. Bell, Samuel Field, and W, Howard Neff. 

The points of interest in the action of the General Assembly which remain 
to be noticed are the following : 

I.—The Committee appointed to consider and report on the “Annual Concerts 
of Prayer,” made the following report, which was adopted : 

I. Resolved, That the Assembly recommend to the congregations under its care that 
they observe the First Week in January, 1882, as a season of earnest and importunate’ 
prayer for the conversion of the world to Christ, and that in doing so they follow the 
programme which is annually set forth by the Committee of the Evangelical Alliance. 

II. That a request be forwarded in due season from this General Assembly to the said 
committee of the Alliance, that in making out their programme for the week of prayer, 


they would recognize as the supreme object of prayer the influences of the Holy Spirit 
in the particular objects proposed for each day. 

III. That the last Thursday in January be recommended to all our ministers, con- 
gregations, and literary institutions, as a day of special prayer for the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit upon all colleges and seminaries of learning, and for the conversion and 
increased consecration to God of the youth connected with them. 


I].—Zhe late General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance in Philadelphia 
adopted the following resolution : 


‘*That the Council respectfully suggest to the several churches in the Alliance the 
appointment of a small Standing Committee with whom the clerks of this Council may 
correspond ; and, further, that the Council request the delegates present at this Council 
to bring this suggestion to the attention of the churches they severally represent.” 
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To this the Assembly responded by adopting the suggestion and appointing 
a Standing Committee to act as its own organ in correspondence with the 
clerks of the Council. This Committee consisted of, Ministers: Wm. P. 
Breed, Edwin F, Hatfield, Joseph F. Tuttle ; and Elders: Judges Strong and 
Olds. 

Thus gradually is the Alliance of all the Calvinistic Presbyterian Bodies in 
the world becoming recognized as a permanent institution, and the General 
Council becoming almost without observation knit into organic relations with 
our Church Courts. 

Il!.—Dr, Niccolls, Chairman of the Committee appointed by the Assem- 
bly of 1880, on “Vacant Churches and Unemployed Ministers,” brought in an 
able report, inaking provisions which, if faithfully executed, must work extensive 
and most beneficent results, 

The deplorable facts as to failure of our Church as at present administered 
to distribute advantageously the ministerial force at her disposal, is clearly ex- 
hibited by the Committee in the following table : 


States. 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 


Min- Without Vacant 
isters. charge. churches. 


998 89 
305 26 
858 165 

106 


84 
ee Tete ee errr Sots 2 135 


Missouri 52 
Kansas.... 43 
Colorado. 12 
oO 

40 


This condition they attribute to three causes: (1). Want of adequate sup- 
port for the ministry ; (2). A lack of consecration upon the part of the minis- 
. try to its work ; (3). A want of system in bringing those who are willing and 
able to work and the vacant churches together, 

In order as far as practicable to provide for the 1st and 2d of the above de- 
fects, the Committee moved that the Assembly should enact the following 
rules : 


1. Each Presbytery shall at its semi-annual meeting prepare a list of its vacant 
churches and unemployed ministers who are competent for service and who have not 
been relieved from the active work of the ministry. From this list shall be excepted 
such vacant churches as have obtained leave from the Presbytery to supply themselves, 
and such unemployed ministers as have obtained permission to labor outside the 
bounds of Presbytery. Presbytery shall also require of each of the churches upon the 
list so prepared a report as to the amount it is able to contribute for the support of the 
preaching of the Gospel during the ensuing six months, to the end that Presbytery or 
its committee may determine the number of appointments to be made for it from the 
list of supplies. Presbytery shall also determine the amount to be paid per week for 
pulpit supplies in said churches. 

2. The Committee on Home Missions in each Presbytery (or such other committee 
as Presbytery may appoint for this duty) shall have supervision of all vacant churches 
in the ¢vferim of Presbytery, and it shall be its duty to arrange for their supply from 
the list of unemployed ministers. It shall send such ministers to the vacant churches 
or mission fields ia such order and rotation as may seem to it best ; provided, however, 
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that no minister shall occupy one pulpit longer than two Sabbaths in succession in the 
rotation. 

3. If additional pecuniary support is, in the judgment of Presbytery, needed to 
supply the vacant churches with stated preaching of the word, Presbytery may set 
apart a portion of its Home Missionary contributions for this purpose. But such part 

_ of its contributions shall be sent through the Board of Home Missions, which Board 
shall acknowledge it in its receipts. 

4. Should any church in the zterim be prepared to calla pastor or make provision 
for a stated supply, its name shall be removed from the list of vacant churches. 

5. In Synods having a synodical Missionary, it shall be his duty to communicate with 
the several Presbyterial committees as to the vacant churches and unemployed ministers 
under their care and direction ; and they shall co-operate with him in the work of or- 
ganizing new fields and supplying those already in existence. 

6. All unemployed ministers, able for service, who refuse to be placed on the list and 
work under the direction of the Presbytery, shall, if not excused, be retired, and so re- 
ported to the Assembly. 

7. If in the judgment of the Presbyteries it shall be thought best to make a more 
general arrangement between the unemployed ministers and vacant churches within the 
bounds of the Synod, then the Synodical Committee shall take the place of the Presby- 
terial, and the duties assigned to the latter shall attach to the former, under such 
specific instructions as may seem best to each Synod. 

8. All in the Act of the Assembly of 1873 concerning the vacant churches and un- 
employed ministers inconsistent with this act is hereby repealed. 

Your Committee would further recommend that, if it pleases your honorable body 
to adopt these rules and regulations, that the Board of Publication be instructed to print 
them and send copies to each of the Stated Clerks of the Presbyteries with instruc- 
tions to lay them before their respective Presbyteries. 


-These rules, after considerable discussion, were made law by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 


IV.—The appointment of a Permanent Committee on Temperance. ‘The 
General Assembly of 1880 appointed a committee of nine to consider the ex- 
pediency of establishing a Permanent Committee of the General Assembly on 
Temperance. This cominittee of nine reported favorably and the Permanent 
Committee was established, its centre at New York City, consisting of the 
following persons : 


Ministers—Henry M. Booth, William T. Brown, Theo. L. Cuyler, J. Clement 
French, John Hall, Frank H. Marling, John W. Mears. 

Elders—Walter Carter, William N. Crane, William E. Dodge, Edward P. Durant, 
Samuel Fields, David M. Stiger, William W. Wickes. 


We regard it a very merciful Providence which has directed the placing this 
Committee on the broad high ground of the Metropolis of the whole country, 
where one-sided views cannot remain long uncorrected, and which has infused 
into the Committee so large a proportion of moderation, The erection of this 
new ecclesiastical agent was advocated on the ground of the greatness and in- 
veteracy of the evil of intemperance ; of the fact that it can be successfully 
resisted only by the combined action of the Christian churches; of the fact 
that the statement of principles and protests and resolutions had been tried 
and found ineffectual. It was therefore proposed now “ to make the temperance 
reform an organic element in the Church” ; to provide a Committee to keep 
the subject before the churches by aid of the publishing resources of the 
Board of Publication ; to bring every part of the Church up to the temperance 
standard of principle and reformatory agency ; and to unify the action ofall the 
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temperance men, and to make temperance reform ecclesiastical and the work 
of the whole Church in union. 

It was argued against it by Dr. Humphrey, as we think with great truth and 
force : that the erection of this Committee was an absolutely new departure in 
the policy of our Church, every other Board and Committee having for its direct 
end the extension of the Gospel, and this being only a department of moral 
reform ; that the principle was of doubtful validity, and the precedent of more 
than doubtful wisdom, as it would lead to an endless series of other reforma- 
tory agencies ; and that it was of very questionable policy in view of the great 
diversity prevailing in the Church both as to principles and as to methods, 

The great danger lies in the practical matter of the use of real wine (7. ¢., 
fermented juice of the grape) at the Lord’s Supper, This Assembly decided 
that its predecessors “had always recognized the right of each Church Session 
to decide what is bread and what is wine.” ‘This appears to be an extreme 
concession, in view of the fact that the traditions of the fathers, the consensus 
of the Churches, the history of the past, the scholarship of the present, 
the testimony of travellers and missionaries, stand as one unbroken wall in tes- 
timony to the fact that to become WINE it is necessary that the juice of the 
grape should be fermented. This is so true that any real or apparent testi- 
mony to the contrary is received only as a puzzle of eccentricity, or of acci- 
dent, 

Yet there need be no danger until the use of unfermented fruit-juice is: 
erected into a moral principle. If a man who knows that Christ used the fer- 
mented juice of the grape in the institution of the Last Supper, to symbolize 
His atoning blood, yet declares that it is immoral for us to do so, he is evidently 
guilty of an unsurpassed blasphemy. But the great mass of competent scholars 
know that Christ did so. Those brethren, therefore, who press this question 
as a mora/ one threaten not only to oppress the consciences of their brethren, 
but to introduce an occasion of schism far deeper and broader than any mere 
difference of doctrine or church government, or of sacramental mode or virtue. 
As for the rest, if this question of Binte WINEs were once settled we ought to 
be all one. Every Christian must be a sincere temperance man, and in this 
age the great mass of us are ready in all social relations to advocate the prac- 
tice of total abstinence on the ground of Christian expediency,-which of course 
carries with it the obligation of Christian duty. 

V.—The Reconstruction of the Synods. \t is unnecessary here to repeat the 
text of the overtures which the General Assembly of 1880 sent down to 
the Presbyteries, and which came back to the present Assembly with a de- 
cided majority of affirmative votes. It is certain that no revolution of equal 
extent was ever before effected in the organization of an intelligent community 
with so little controversy, and with so little comprehension on the part of 
many of what was being done. So that although we heartily agree with the 
wisdom of the change, we also entirely sympathize with the brethren who 
wished for more time for the Presbyteries and Synods to realize the change 
and to adjust themselves to it. We are glad, therefore, that the promoters 
of the Enabling Act, by which the new arrangements were carried into effect, 
agreed that the Act of Consolidation of the Synods of the great States should 
not take effect until the autumn of 1882, instead of having been precipitated 
in the present year as at first proposed. 
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It is evident that the new principle of limiting appeals in all questions not 
affecting the doctrines or the general policy of the Church, will change some 
of the conditions, in view of which a change in the Book of Discipline was 
sought. 

VI1.—The Instructions given to the Committee on the Revision of the Book of Dis- 
cipline. The majority report was presented by Dr. Craven stating that the revis- 
ion of the Book of Discipline was virtually finished, but that the Form of Govern- 
ment was as yet incomplete, and asking that the entire work should be again 
recommitted. Dr, West presented a minority report, in which he claimed that 
“the Church has not called for a revision and reconstruction of our Book of 
Discipline and Form of Government to the extent proposed by the Commit- 
tee,” and that the Committee had “ gone w/tra vires, in the depth, breadth, and 
length of the changes, omissions, and additions which it has made.” 

The necessity for some changes in the methods of judicial procedure and 
appeal had long been felt in the Church, and, therefore, a general desire pre- 
vailed that this Committee should succeed in making such changes in the Book 
of Discipline as would approve themselves to the mind of the Church, But 
when it became plain that radical changes in the Form of Government were 
proposed, and that an entirely new Form of Government, written by two of the 
members of the Committee, and not the Old Book of our Fathers, had been 
used by the General Committee as the basis of the Revised Book to be re- 
ported to the churches, a very general uneasiness was felt. The almost uni- 
versal desire, as evidenced by the discussions and votes of the Assembly, is 
that the Committee should leave the Form of Government untouched, and 
conform the Revised Book of Discipline to it, instead of the reverse. Hence 
the following “ Instructions to the Committee of Revision” were after full dis- 
cussion deliberately passed by an overwhelming majority : 

Ist. The Revision Committee is instructed to incorporate into the existing Form of 
Government the two amendments in regard to the Synods, just now adopted by the 
Presbyteries. The Committee is also desired to propose to the next Assembly such 
verbal changes in the text of the Form of Government as may be needed for purposes 
of adaptation, and to report a form of words in which these changes may be proposed 
to, by way of overture to the Presbyteries for their adoption. 

2d. The Assembly, while recognizing the great fidelity of the Committee in its work 
does hereby relieve it from the duty of revising or in any way amending the Form of 
Government, except in the verbal changes described in the first paragraph, and they 


are instructed to conform their revision of the Book of Discipline to the present Form 
of Government. 


3d. The Committee is further instructed to put into their revision of the Book of Disci- 


pline a distinct chapter on protests and dissents, substantially like that in the present 
Book of Discipline. 


4th. The Assembly would urge upon the Committee the importance of their submis- 
sion of a final report to the next Assembly. 


The passage of these instructions was certainly more respectful to the 
Committee than would have been the rejection of their work in toto, which 
was, of course, the only alternative in the present mind of the representatives 
of the churches. And this jealousy of change is no new thing in the Presby- 
terian Church, as has been shown by the repeated rejection of the changes 
proposed by illustrious Committees in the past. That this Assembly in this 
action meant no want of respect to the present Committee of Revision is 
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abundantly proved by the following resolution which was subsequently unani- 
mously passed : 

Resolved, That in withdrawing the Form of Government from the Committee on Re- 
vision, the Assembly aims to preserve the quietude of the Church, and not in any way 
to reflect upon the wisdom or reliability of the Committee, or the course of their pro- 
ceedings in prosecuting the work committed to them by the Assembly. We therefore 
feel an entire confidence in recommitting the Book of Discipline to their consideration. 


A. A, HopcGe. 


The Root wy in the Old Testament.—The verb is found in all species 


except in Hoph‘al. In Qal perfect, third person singular, it occurs once, and 
is then pointed yisy (Ex. xxix. 21). In pause, however, we find Wap 


(Num. xii. 2), eed he imperfect is 3p" (pausal form wap» so that nied 
iz) 


are justified in cal¥ng it a stative verb ‘of the class middle e. Besides the 
verb, we have in the Old Testament the adjectives DIP and vinp (often 


written defective), the substantives wip and wap el loci), ar the 
proper names wp and wap: The ihe form added to the list by the Biblical 
Chaldee is wp (Dan. iv. 10, vii, 21, etc.), and since this is used as the exact 
equivalent of i Hebrew witp: it may be practically disregarded in this in- 


quiry. The root occurs in some one of these forms over five hundred times. 
The simple form of the verb is comparatively rare, the two active species 
(Pi‘el and Hiph‘il), on the other hand, are common, and furnish a good basis 
for induction, 


wip (or wp) and wIpT mean to prepare, to appoint, to set apart for a 


particular use; generally an not always) to set apart for religious service, to 
consecrate or — Examples which do not necessarily imply religious 
purpose are: Jer. vi. 4, Joel. iv. (iii.) 9 (cf Mic. iii. 5). In these cases we 
find an exhortation mani Wp: prepare war. Similarly, Jer, li. 28, “ Lift 


up a standard in the land, ‘blow a trumpet among the nations, prepare nations 
against her.” It has been said, in regard to hese passages, that the verb was 
used because a sacrifice was initiatory in case of war. This cannot be proved, 
however, and it is simpler to suppose that we have here the earlier and broader 
meaning—to set apart. In Jer, xii. 3, we have, “ Pick them out (opm) like 


sheep for the shambles, and set them apart (oy3pn ) for the day of aaaieiee” 


The verb in one member need not necessarily ad (more than in the other) 
that the prophet regards the action invoked as sacred. Less clear is Josh. Kx. 7, 
where we read, “ And they set apart Chee Pp 74) Kedesh in Galilee, in Mount 


Naphtali,” and the other cities of refuge. ‘The next verse says of the three 
cities east of the Jordan, they had appointed (95 ma) them, It is not unnatural 


to suppose that the former verb has much the same meaning as this, though 
the character of these places as sanctuaries makes the religious reference pos- 
sible. Although Jerome favors the verb sanctifico, he translates in this place 
et decreverunt. 

In the great majority of instances the meaning of the verb is undoubtedly to 
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set apart for religious uses. It is so in 2 Kings x. 20, “And Jehu said, 
appoint (wap) a festival for Baal,” though a strange god is the object of 


worship. Generally, of course, it refers to the.worship of Jehovah. So 
Joel i, 14, BS WIP» appoint a fast. The Sabbath is often the object, 


Neh. xiii. 22, etc.; so is a place, 1 Kings viii. 64, “The king set apart the 
middle of the court in front of the house of Jehovah” as a place to sacrifice ; 
Lev. viii. ro, “And Moses tvok the anointing oil, and anointed the dwelling 
[Tabernacle] and all that was in it, and [so] consecrated them "—pp WIP 


So with the Hiph‘il, 2 Chron. ii. 3 (4), “I will build a house to the name ‘of 
Jehovah my God, to consecrate to him (45 wap.» to burn before him 


sweet incense”; Lev. xx. 3 (offerings); Deut. xv. 19 (the first-born of cattle) ; 
cf. Ex. xiii, 2; Neh. xii. 47 (tithes). As any thing might be thus consecrated 
to God, the word is synonymous with devote or vow: Judg. xvii. 3 (where 
money is devoted to Jehovah for an image) ; « Chron. xxvi. 27 (spoils of war). 
The twenty-seventh chapter of Leviticus gives rules for the redemption of such 
things as were Jehovah’s in pursuance of a vow, A man might devote any 
thing—an animal, his house, or his field (QvapM v. 15, 19). Once more, 


men may be the object of the verb, which will then mean: to prepare for wor- 
ship, to render [ceremonially] clean, So in Ex, xix. 10; Josh. vii. 13. In 
Num. vi, 11 it is used where the priest reconsecrates the accidentally defiled 
head of the Nazarite, In all the cases we have considered men are repre- 
sented as accomplishing the wIp or wap: God, however, may be the 


subject, and the meaning will then be that he separates the object for himself. 
Thus in Zeph i. 7, “ For Jehovah hath prepared a banquet, he hath chosen 
out (wrap) his guests”; in 1 Kings ix. 3 he is represented as consecrating 


the temple; in Num. iii. 13 he says, “ For mine are all the first-born ; in the 
day of my smiting all the first-born in the land of Egypt, I set apart for 
myself (45 "mW IPT) all the first-born in Israel.” In Ex. xix. 23 God sets 


apart Mt. Sinai as unapyroachable. In Ex. xxix. 44 he says, “And I will 
consecrate CRyIpy the tent of assembly and the altar; and Aaron and his 


sons I will consecrate (Waps) to serve me.” The Hiph‘il is used to describe 


God's act in appointing a ic Jer. i. 5. 

The remaining species of the verb confirm these statements. The Pu‘a/ is 
found only as participle, and is the passive of Pi‘el. It describes God’s chosen 
army, Is. xiii. 3, “1 have commanded my chosen Cwap%) ; I have called my 


warriors”: the reference is to the army of Cyrus. The'priests are once called 
by the same name (2 Chron. xxvi. 18), the tithes and offerings each once, as 
things consecrated (2 Chron. xxxi. 6, and Ezra iii. 5). The Miph‘al is once 
used with the same meaning, referring to the Tabernacle. In the few other 
places where it occurs it applies to persons, and apparently means to show 
one’s self vip The Hithpa‘el is somewhat more common, and is the 


reflexive of Pi‘el, generally with the meaning to prepare oneself for religious 
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worship, or to purify oneself from [ceremonial] uncleanness, Once it means 
to prepare for idolatrous worship, Is. Ixvi. 17. Referring to the worship of 
Jehovah are 1 Sam. xvi. 5; Ex. xix. 22 (priests subj.); 2 Chron. v. 11, and 
many others. A striking instance of its use with reference to ceremonial un- 
cleanness is 2 Sam. xi. 4. ‘The Qal seems to predicate of its subject the state 
resulting from the action already described under the two active species. The 
censers of Korah and his company are consecrated (wp) because they 


had been presented to God (Num. xvii. 2). Of Aaron it is said, ‘Thou 

(Moses) shalt take of the blood . . . . and sprinkle it upon Aaron. . . . and 

he shall be consecrated” (955 y4). It describes the flesh of sacrifices 
i “It; 


(Hag. ii. 12), and whatever touches the vessels of the temple (Ex, xxix. 37; 
Lev. vi. 20), Worth noticing are Deut. xxii. g and Is. Ixv. 5. In the former 
we read, “ Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with diverse kinds, lest the abun- 
dance of the seed which thou sowest, and the produce of thy vineyard, de 
forfeited (wpm), i.e., be lost to common use, as if it were devoted to the 


priests. The other reference is, “That say stand by thyself, come not near 
me, for J am taboo to thee” ND IP . The self-righteous speaker does not 
Pg Sas 


wish to be defiled by contact with another person, and declares himself to be 
as unapproachable as are the consecrated places or the instruments of 
sacrifice. 
The adjective wip (used as a noun masculine or feminine) evidently means 
ie 


devoted or consecrated. In Biblical Hebrew it always means consecrated to 

a heathen divinity for impure service: Gen, xxxviii. 21, 22; 1 Kings xv. 12; 

xxil. 47, etc. Far more common is ys4. In the first instance it meant 
iy 


set apart, as we might expect from the use of the verb. An instructive 
example is Ex. xix. 4-6, “ Ye have seen what I did to Egypt, and [how] I 
carried you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself; and now if ye will 
hearken to my voice and will keep my covenant, and will be to me a posses- 
sion (53D) from all the nations,—for mine is all the earth,—then ye shall be a 


— 
ry 


kingdom of priests and a consecrated nation (oitp."93)-” Calvin. says 
%. 


(quoted by Keil iv Joc.) Gens sancta hic dicitur non respectu pietatis vel sancti- 
moniae, sed quam Deus singulari privilegio et aliis separavit. Verum ab hac 
sanctificatione pendet altera, nempe ut sanctitatem colunt, qui Dei gratia eximii 
sunt atgue ita vicissin Deum sanctificent, It is, in fact, doubtful whether the 
word ever means /o/y in the sense in which we commonly use that word. It 
is never applied to men as describing their moral character. It is applied to 
Israel as God’s possession, separate from other peoples ; to Israel’s camp as 
identified with them; to the Tabernacle (wimp Dip Ex, xxix. 31); to 


the Sabbath (Is, Ixvili. 13) ; to Aaron (Ps. cvi. 16) ; to Elisha (2 Kings iv. 9); 
to the Nazarite (Num. vi. 5, 8). Used of the priests, it means prepared for 
service, ceremonially clean ; it never could be used of one who had a physical 
blemish, for example. Examination of the passages where God is called 
oitpmy be postponed to a later stage of the inquiry. Used for angel, the 
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idea seems to be: devoted to the service of God, as in the case of the priests ; 
examples of this are Ps, Ixxxix. 6, 8 [5, 7], Dan. viii. 13, Job v. 1. 
The noun wip which ought to denote the abstract quality imparted by the 


action of the verb, is used (according to a favorite Hebrew form of expression) 

to qualify another noun in the construct state. It is then exactly equivalent to 

wip as describing Jerusalem, for example (Is. xlviii. 2), the Temple (Ps. v. 8), 
T 


or the anointing oil (Ex. xxx. 25). Often it is put for the concrete, then 
equivalent to a consecrated thing particularly in the phrase pry wF> or 
ie cai 


I 


D’'oIpH wip This is the regular name for the inner sanctuary of the 
Cre” . 


temple, but is often used of other things, as offerings (Ezek. xlii. 13). The 
temple itself is Dipt The offerings are DwIpH (2 Chron. xxix. 33). 
oS ii i a 


Certain offerings are 132 wip set apart for the priest (Num. vi. 20), Z¢., 


it was unlawful for any one else to eat them (Lev. xxii, 10). An assembly for 


worship is wip sp (Ex, xii. 16). The place where God manifests Himself 
Lf SP 


is wip mits: Heaven, as His dwelling, is also Dip: 
The noun of place, wap finally, is put, as we might expect, for the Taber- 


nacle (Lev, xvi. 33); the temple (Is. lx. 13, and often) and heaven as God's 
dwelling (so apparently, Ps. xcvi. 6). The plural also is used of the temple, 
as including different parts or buildings (Ps. Ixxili. 17; Jer, li. 51). The plural, 
however, may denote an idolatrous temple (Is. xvi. 12,— Moab shall go into his 
temple to pray there), cf Amos. vil, 13. 

The ground over which we have come is comparatively plain. A careful 
survey of its features leads to this conclusion : the earliest traceable meaning of 
WD is, 40 be separate, of the active species; fo se¢ apart, A comparison of 
the other Semitic dialects gives but one new item of information, In the 
Chaldee (Talmud and later Targum) the Pa‘el is used with the meaning, to 
betroth a woman ; either of the father who gives his daughter, or of the bride- 
groom who engages her to himself (Levy, Chald, W. B. IL., p. 347, and Buxtorf, 
Lex. Chald. et Rabb, col. 1978). ‘This is the original meaning of the word 
retained for us. ‘The versions render yy by various words. In the Vulgate 
we find sanctus (sanctifico), consecratum (Lev, xxvi.; 10), voveo (Lev. xxi. 15). 
The Septuagint has ayzos (= devoted to the gods), and for the verb generally 
ayago, though we find ayviga (Ex. xix. 10), dtaoréAA@ (Josh. xx. 7), 
mapacnxevacw (Jer. vi. 4). The Chaldee and Syriac have for wapin a 


nuniber of cases yar (= to prepare). 


One class of passages has been left so far without examination—those in 
which God is affirmed to be 345. ‘The sense in which the word is used in 
these passages, however, can hardly be doubtful, If applied to persons and 
things as separated from others, it can be applied to God only, as affirming His 
removal from all the limitations of the creature. He is separate from all else, 
as being infinitely exalted, In Hosea (xi. 19) He affirms this distinctly : “ For 
God am I, and not man, wip in the midst of thee”; parallel are gadosh and 
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not man. Special manifestations of power are very apt to lead to the recog- 
nition of this attribute, as in r Sam. vi, 20. The men of Beth-Shemesh looked 
into the ark, and many were smitten ; and they said, ‘Who is able to stand 
before Jehovah, this exa/ted God?” God threatens to show Himself gadosh 
in punishing His enemies (Ezek. xxxviii. 14), and in bringing back His people 
from captivity (Ezek, xxxvi. 23, and xxxix. 7). ‘The parailelism is instructive 
in Is, lvii, 15: 
‘* For thus saith the High and Exalted, 

Inhabiting eternity, and SEPARATE is his name: 

I inhabit the lofty and separate, 

And the crushed and lowly of spirit.” 


If, now, any one proposes to remove holiness (godesh) from the list of moral 
attributes, and class it with the natural attributes of God, it will be enough to 
remind him of a few passages in which God’s exaltation is affirmed to be ethical 
as well as natural. A peculiarly clear example is Is. v. 16: 

‘* And Jehovah of Hosts shall be exalted zx justice, 


And the separate God shall be separate zx righteousness.” 


Here God's separation from all finite things is made to consist in His righteous- 


ness. ‘The Hebrew is mpix3 wIp2 rh apn 5am: compare Jer, xxxl. 23. 


In the Old Testament the ideas of ceremonial uncleanness and sin are very 
closely related. Qodesh is the opposite of both. Warnings against both are, 
emphasized in the words, “ Ye shall be separate, for 1, Jehovah your God, am 
separate” (Lev. xi. 45, xix, 2, etc.) Possibly the angels are called gadosh for 
this reason (as exalted above earthly conditions), rather than because they are 
the devoted servants of their Creator. 

‘The limits proper to a note of this kind are already reached. Those who 
are interested in this outline may be glad to be referred to the exhaustive 
monograph of Count von Baudissin, entitled, Der Begriff der Heiligkeit im 
Alten Testament (Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft IL., 
Leipzig, 1878). An extensive literature on the subject is there mentioned. 

H, P. Situ. 


Revue des Etudes Juives.—The first three numbers of this new quarterly 
(Paris, Durlacher) give fresh evidence of the vigor with which all Hebrew 
studies are now prosecuted. The historian, the philologist, the archzeologist, 
and, to some degree, the exegete, will find material for their work in these pages. 
Particularly important for the first-named are such articles as those by A. Dar- 
mesteter, “ Motes Epigraphiques touchant quelques points de [histoire des Juifs 
sous [empire romain” (in No.1); by Loeb, “Bulles inédites des papes” (Nos. 
1 and 2), and ‘* Notes sur [histoire et les antiquités juives en Espagne” (No. 3); 
by Bardinet, ‘‘Antiguité et Organisation des Juiveries du Comtat Venaissin” 
(No. 2), and others. Among Biblical studies, Halévy has a readable article 
on “Cyrus et le retom de [exil” (No, 1), and a study on “Manassé, roi de 
Juda et ses contemporains” (No, 3). Israel Levi, the editor, gives in No. 1 
some curious paragraphs on the Aramaic expression Vrs 2 signi- 


fying ‘‘ calumniate,” “denounce,” “betray” (e. g., Dan. iii. 8). ‘The literal trans- 
lation, he says, being “‘ manger le morceau,” we get an explanation of Jesus’ 
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words about Judas, on the last night. “‘ Qui va te trahir?’ ‘C'est,’ répond 
Jésus allégoriquement, ‘ celui 4 qui je donnerai un morceau ; car,’ se dit-il, en 
faisant un de ces jeux d’esprit dont il était familier, ‘77 va manger le morceau,’ 
ou ‘mon morceau.’” Not the least important feature of the Revwve is its no- 
tices of books and periodicals. FRANCIS Brown. 


Correction —Dr. Caspar René Gregory, of Leipzig, has called my attention 
to the fact that in Grabe’s edition of Irenzeus, Oxford, 702, later edition by 
Massuet, Paris, 1712, the reference to Aquila’s-version is really 4dv. haer. IT. 
24. But Stieren’s edition has, I believe, supplanted Grabe’s, and in Migne, 
the Ante-Nicene Library translation, and presumably Hervey’s edition, 1857, on 
which that translation is based, the passage in Irenzeus is III. 21. It is true 
that Grabe’s varying chapter-division is indicated upon Stieren’s pages, but 
not being on my guard, I did not read it rightly. But should not one, at least, 
of the scholars quoted have noted the variation, and is it not reasonable to 
suppose one would have done so if each had looked it up, especially as he cculd 
not easily have found his own reference in Migne? If one had done so, I 
should have been saved many a weary search and a mistaken correction. 


SAMUEL M. Jackson. 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Canonicity. A Collection of Early Testimonies to the Canonical Books of the New 
Testament, based on Kirchhofer’s ‘‘ Quellensammlung.” By A. H. CHARTERIS, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in the University of 
Edinburgh, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 1880. 8vo, pp. cxx. 484. 

Prof. Charteris has admirably supplied a great want, for even were Kirchhofer not 
out of print, the great advance in the study of these sources of proofs of the Canon 
requires new treatment. The plan of the book does not include discussion of the pas- 
sages, but only the collection of those which bear more or less directly on the text, 
bringing together what has been matter of so much debate in modern criticism. 
The name of the work is happily chosen, being more precise than Lardner’s “ Credi- 
bility,” and more concise than Kirchhofer’s “ Quellensammlung zur Geschichte 
des N. T. Canons.” But few passages found in the previous works have been dis- 
carded, but under almost every book are collected new passages, not only from texts 
recently discovered, as of Barnabas and Clement, but from other sources. All 
attention has been given torthe text and to uniformity of references. The Intro- 
duction is taken up with excellent encyclopedic articles on “the Literature of the 
Authors.” Prof. Charteris is to be congratulated on the very handsome style in 
which he has furnished an indispensable book of reference. C. W. HODGE. 


Tue CriricAaL HANDBOOK. A Guide to the Study of the Authenticity, Canon, and 
Text of the Greek New Testament. By E.C. MITCHELL. Illustrated by Diagrams, 
Tables, anda Map. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1880. 1I2muv, pp. v. 151. 
This little book has grown out of the actual process of instruction, and will be 

valuable to theological students in entering upon the study of these subjects. The 

extreme condensation may prevent its use as a text-book alone, but as accompany- 
ing lectures it will be a great help. The tables at the end, especially such as the 
synchronistical tables of ancient civilization, science, and literature, showing what 

Christian Fathers were contemporaneous, the classification of Uncial MSS. in the 

order of their centuries, with present locality, contents, and history, and the con- 

densed list of cursive MSS., are a feature of the book of peculiar advantage. It 
is to be recommended to all students of the New Testament. C. W. HODGE. 


KURZGEFASSTES EXEGETISCHES HANDBUCH ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT, I2te., Lieferung. 
Exodus und Leviticus. Dr. AuGust DiLLMANN. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1880. New 
York : B. Westermann & Co. 

It is a pleasure, in these days of book-making, when a commentator is so often 
fairly edited out of his own work after he is dead, to find in the new edition of Kno- 
(594) 
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bel’s “ Exodus and Leviticus” a juster treatment of that eminent scholar. Not 
that the original pages are simply reproduced. On the contrary, Prof. Dillmann 
frankly teils us that not more than two-fifths of the book is verbal repetition. But 
Knobel’s words are given with quotation marks, and the whole book shows not only 
—as it must—the advances in Biblical criticism and exegesis since Knobel, but also 
an honorable solicitude to do full justice to his opinions. No one need doubt—and 
this is of chief importance--what views belong to Knobel and what to Dillmann. 

It is not too much to say that we have in this volume the most scholarly, minute, 
and grammatically accurate Commentary on these two books that has yet been writ- 
ten. While the conclusions of others are given with surprising clearness and con- 
ciseness, and the best feature of an Eclectic Commentary is thus secured, the 
author’s own decisions are marked by independence and a cautious judgment. No 
one who has not made a more than ordinarily careful study of these books, in the 
light of recent discussions, can have any notion of the enormous difficulties still 
attaching to their critical, geographical, and archeological problems, and all the 
more appreciation is due to a masterly treatment of them. 

The following, selected almost at random, is an illustration of exegetical insight, 
—-that rare quality of seeing just what the text contains. On Ex. iii. 18: ‘Let us 
go... . three days’ journey into the wilderness,” the author says : 

‘** That on Pharaoh’s acceding to this demand they would not have returned, is not told us; therefore 
there can be no question of a deception ef the king (Knobel) enjoined on the people. Still, the demand 


was of such a sort that, through it, Egypt's disposition and relation to the people [Israel] must be clearly 
decided, and what followed must be the logical development from these.” 


The discussion of the name x77" (Ex. iii. 14, 15) should be carefully studied, not 
only for its general thoroughness, but also for its refutation of the now popular 
view that this name is a Hiphil formation, meaning “ Causing to be,’’ “ Creator,” 
or “ Promise-keeper.” Dillmann vindicates the derivation from the Qal, and the 
meaning, ‘“‘ Existent One.” 

The explanation of “Azazel” (‘‘scape-goat’’) at Lev. xvi. 10, is less satisfactory. 
This much-disputed word Dillmann holds to be a proper name, offsetting the name 
of Jahve, the recipient of the other goat. “Azazel” he conceives as a demon, 
dwelling, according to the popular mythology, in the wilderness. But although 
many superstitions doubtless lingered among the people, this would be the solitary 
instance of their recognition in the sacred ritual. Moreover, in the very verses 
where the sending away of the goat into the wilderness is prescribed (vs. 21, 22), 
there is no mention of “Azazel.” Neither is the view supported by the fallen angel 
Azazel, of the Book of Enoch and other Jewish writings, for these are all too late 
to afford proof of it, and are based, possibly, on the arbitrary Rabbinical interpre- 


> 


tation of this very passage. SINT. is rather an intensive, abstract formation, sig- 
nifying “utter removal.” Hearty assent, however, is to be given to the statement 
of the significance of this procedure : 

“It is a symbolic act, by which is made apprehensible and certain that, through 
the atonement performed, the people is in fact entirely free from its sins.” 

Attention may be called, in this connection, to the careful pages (415 /7.) on the 
nature and efficacy of the sin-offering (Lev. iv.),—worthy, like all Dillmann’s studies 
in Biblical Theology, of special and candid thought, even though we may not in- 
dorse them. The slain animal, he holds, is not considered as suffering the punish- 
ment due to man, so that it is strictly a swds¢z¢ute for him ; but the blood of the animal, 
representing the life, whose author is God, is a holy thing, and therefore has purify- 
ing power. Not the killing, but the application of the blood is the most significant 
part of the rite, and accordingly it is the latter and not the former which is per- 
formed by the priest, God’s representative. Since the blood is the holiest thing a 
man can offer to God, it avails to cover him from the consuming holiness of Jahve. 
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Examples of the author’s method in archeology and topography are numerous. 
Of the former it may suffice to notice the full discussion of the mooted point, 
whether the wave-offering was made on the day after the Sabbath in the passover- 
week, or the day after one of the other sabbatical days of the passover (Lev. xxiii. 
11). He decides for the Sabbath. Of the latter, the examination of the topography 
of the Exodus (Ex. xiv. 2) is perhaps the most important. 

A few words as to the author’s critical temper. It is eminently cool, and, from 
the standpoint of the radical criticism, conservative. He has, of course, repeated 
opportunities to argue against the Dutch school, and he does it, without passion, 
but with great force. For example, the account of the tabernacle (Ex. xxv.) is by 
no means pure invention. The Levitical legislation certainly originated with Moses. 
(Rem. on Ley. i-vii.) The argument is nowhere stronger than in the case of the 
Great Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi.) The following is only an extract : 


“That. after the exile, without foundation in the older law-writings, a solemnity of this sort should 
have been introduced de nowo, as a Mosaic ordinance, is simply incredible. Its non-mention in the rest of 
the Old Testament proves nothing,—else we must assume that it began in the first century A.D., for then 
we have the first express testimony to it (Acts xxvii. 9, Joseph, Philo, etc.)”’ 


This indicates Dillmann’s attitude toward the much-abused argumentum e st- 
lentio, FRANCIS BROWN. 


LIBER PROVERBIORUM. Textum Masoreticum accuratissime expressit, e fontibus Ma- 
sore codicumque varie illustravit, expositionem de legibus dagessationis adjecit S.. 
BAER. Prefatus est edendi operis adjutor Fr. DELIrzscH. New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co. 


Some years ago S. Baer, with the assistance of Prof. Delitzsch, published the 
Hebrew text of the book of Genesis. The idea was to reproduce the Masoretic 
text more accurately than it is given in the current editions. Other books of the 
Bible followed, until we now have six (Genesis, Isaiah, Job, Psalms, minor Prophets, 
Proverbs). The last in order is Proverbs. The prefaced exfosztzo concerns the 
dagesh in initial letters, principally the so-called Dagesh Forte Conjunctive. The 
material here found is not found in any of the ordinary Hebrew grammars. The 
appendices give an account of the MS. evidence for disputed readings ; readings in 
dispute between East and West; the differences in pointing of Ben-Asher and 
Ben-Naphtali ; a table of passages easily confounded ; a table of words in which the 
vowel is not lengthened by the pause ; and (besides two smaller tables) a key to the 
Masora parva of the book. These appendices correspond to the ones found in 
the other books. The treatise on the Dagesh has nothing to represent it in the 
others, but we are promised with the next text issued (Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah) 
a delineatio aramaismdé biblict regulis masoretict’s tnnixa. 

Teachers of Hebrew are, of course, familiar with this series. The object of this 
note is to call the attention of others to it with the query, Would not some of our 
pastors be interested in having at least some of the books in this form? The Ma- 
soretic text must always be the basis of our study of the Old Testament, and it is 
worth having in as accurate a form as possible. The appendices are of interest to 
all who would like to know something of the Masora. The price of a single num- 
ber in the series ought not to be over fifty or sixty cents, and the enterprise deserves 
encouragement. 

It is to regretted that the paper is not a little heavier, and that the editor’s con- 
science compelled him to put in an occasional anomalous dagesh as in Fio7A 


Prov. vi. 11. 
H. P. SMITH. 
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DER PESSIMISMUS IN KAMPF MIT DER ORTHODOXIE (The Strife of Pessimism and Or- 
thodoxy). Das Buch Hiob fiir Geistliche und gebildete Laien, uebersetzt und 
kritisch erlaiutert von Dr. G. L. StupDER, Professor der Theologie. 1881. 8vo, 
pp. 232. 

Dr. Studer, already known as a commentator on the Judges, gives spirited trans- 
lations of the several speeches and other portions of the book of Job, followed by 
brief comments showing the design of each, as he conceives it, and its bearing 
upon the problem of human suffering which is herein discussed. According to his 
view, the book in its original compass consisted of ch. iii—xxxi., of which ch. xxix. 
and xxx. probably belong at the beginning of the whole, while ch. xxvii. 7-23 and 
ch, xxviii, are later additions. This is the work of some bold thinker, who openly 
contests the traditional creed of his people, that all suffering is the due penalty of 
sin. The remaining portions of the book are by distinct writers, and were added 
to fit it for admission to the sacred writings and adapt it better for public or private 
edification. The author of ch. xxviii. sought to compose the strife by suggesting 
that the divine dealings in the affairs of men, while infinitely wise, are inscrutable. 
The first discourse of the Lord—ch. xxxviii.-xl. 5—teaches precisely the same 
lesson, and was probably appended to the poem before the insertion of ch. xxviii., 
which would have rendered it superfluous ; ch. xl. 15—xli. 26 (34), is to the same 
purport, but is feebler and by a later hand. The discourses of Elihu represent an- 
other school of thought, and stand substantiaily upon the platform of the triends, 
who maintain that sutfering is a means of discipline as well as a penal intliction. The 
prologue in prose, ch. i, 2, offers still another solution that suffering is a test of the 
reality of a genuine and unselfish piety. The second discourse of the Lord—ch. 
xl. 5-14—together with the epilogue in ch. xlii., which should adjoin directly upon 
it, solve the problem in yet a different manner by exhibiting a happy final issue when 
the period of temporary suffering is ended. Some subsequent redactor has then 
skilfully put together these various pieces written with different aims, and brought 
them into a seeming unity. The book is a witness of the extent to which this diffi- 
cult problem stirred the Israelitish mind, and of the diversity of modes in which 
reliet was sought; but it does not, after all, present a satistactory solution, cr one 
that can afford real help to distressed and tempted souls. Wo. H. GREEN, 


THe New TESTAMENT ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes. By JOHN PILKINGTON Norxis, B.D., Canon of Bristol, Vicar of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I. The Four Gospels. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 1880. 
Judging from the first volume, this work belongs to the class of works repre- 

sented, in this country, by Barnes’ Notes, those of Bush, Jacobus, and others. It 
is even briefer and more of a compilation, than either of their works. It is printed 
from the author’s interleaved New Testament, and is a digest, made in the course 
of sixteen years, from Patristic and other Commentaries, embracing the Four Gos- 
pels in a single octavo volume of but 344 pages. Accordingly, as stated in the 
preface, “ Scholars will find nothing new in it. The book is not intended for learned 
readers.” It is rather adapted to the use of the people, especially of Sunday-schools 
and Bible-classes. To this end it is skillully adapted. It is concise, to the point, 
positive, and for the most part clear, discriminating, and judicious. 

But while it cannot be said that the author often halts between two opinions, it 
must be admitted that he here advocates one, there the other, of two conflicting 
systems of doctrine and order, generally supposed to be utterly incompatible. 

On the one side, Norris gives the full meaning to all those words of our Lord in 
which He denounces a religion of Pharisaic formalism and external observances, 
maintaining that forms and ceremonies are not worship; that worship is of the 
heart; that prayer is the sincere desire of the heart, and that the heart, renewed 
and sanctified by the Holy Spirit, is the true Temple of God. The religion of Christ 
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is the religion of a new heart, and a holy life the fruit of faith in Him. There is no 
merit in good works, They are the consequence and test, not the cause of our 
salvation. The only true ground upon which a saving faith can rest is sense of sin, 
and a sense of sin is awakened by the Law. 

But on the other side, our author falls into the defence and commendation of 
many ritualistic opinions and usages, and sometimes wavers on fundamental doc- 
trines. He finds, for instance, in the cleansing of the Temple, a lesson of reverence 
for holy places.. Moreover, he not only represents our Lord as looking forward to 
“ Passion Week,” “ Good Friday,” and ‘‘ Easter,” but interlards his work through- 
out—as Alford and Ellicott, of the same Church, never do—with the names of these 
and other holy days, conveying the impression, at least to children and youth, that 
such days were already set apart, and that they, in fact, constitute an original, divinely- 
given feature of Christianity. Of course, he hints at apostolic succession, and 
assumes that there is a priesthood in Christ’s Church with the power of absolution. 

As might be expected, Norris is sure that in Matt. i. 25, there is nothing to imply 
that Mary did not remain a virgin till her death—the uniform doctrine of the Church, 
he affirms, from the beginning ; and this in broad contrast with his fellow-church- 
man, Alford, who is equally sure that the przmd@ _facze meaning of this verse would 
never have been questioned, “ except to force it into accordance with a precon- 
ceived notion of the perpetual virginity of Mary.” 

Again, our author thinks the gospels teach that pardon is made ours in baptism. 
The invitation into the kingdom of heaven is the offer of baptism, The new birth 
is in baptism, and baptismal regeneration needs not to be renewed. Sanctitication 
is only possible through the putting on of Christ in baptism, and repudiation of 
baptismal grace was the fearful sin of “ the man without the wedding garment.” 

As to the Lord’s Supper, our author rejects transubstantiation, and the idea of 
an offering. But he reiterates and emphasizes the doctrine that, in the Eucharist, 
the faithful communicant receives from heaven real nourishment from the very sub- 
stance of Christ’s body and blood ; that in this Holy Communion Christ’s glorified 
human nature, Body and Soul, nourishes and strengthens our human nature, body 
and soul. 

To allude to but two or three other points: on the subject of Christ’s death, a 
sacrifice expiating man’s sin, Norris is vague, unsatisfactory, and at times seems to 
-have no idea of * justification by faith.” He teaches, also, that “he that will not, 
shall not,”’ is the ov/y law of reprobation in Scripture; that “ none can pluck the 
Christian out of God’s hand except (alas !) himself,” and that thus there is “the 
possibility of falling from grace.’ He interprets Matt. xxv. 37 to mean “ that many 
will be accepted at the last who, in this life, never knew Christ.” --On Mark iii. 29, 
he concludes “that in the sense in which God zs eternal, sin cannot be eternal. 
But 2 some other sense of the word, sin and the punishment are eternal. What 
that other sense of the word eternal may ée is veiled trom us. Scripture is silent, 
and the silence is awful.”” He seems never to think that precisely the same remark 
may be made about the eternal duration of the holiness and blessedness of the saved, 
and that thus he is just enough undecided on the subject of endless punishment to 
be claimed, however unfairly, by those who deny it, and to be charged with imply- 
ing that redemption is not endless. 

It is but candid to add that inconsistencies and contradictions are well-nigh un- 
avoidable in a work which is so much of a compilation, and which was compiled so 
slowly. E. A. HUNTINGTON, 
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LUKE: GospEL HIsToRY AND ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Notes Critical, Ex- 
planatory, and Practical. Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. HENRY 
CowLes, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 12mo, pp. 493. Price, $2. 

MATTHEW AND MARK. With Notes Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. Designed 
for both Pastors and People. By HENRY CowLes, D.D. Published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 1881. 1I2mo, pp. 39I. 

The last of these two volumes closes the series of these well-known notes on the 

Bible. Their peculiarity lies in their keeping in prominent view the course of 

thought, and in their terse and pertinent illustration. A treatise on inspiration 

closes the work, classifying the Books of the Bible in relation to their degrees of 
inspiration, and although giving up the claim of absolute accuracy, maintaining the 
essential truth of divine revelation and superintendence. C. W. HODGE. 


THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (the Bohlen Lectures, 1880). 


By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 16mo, pp. 186. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1880. 


This readable little book has been marred somewhat by the carelessness of the 
proof-reader. Judging from appearances, we would think that the sheets can 
hardly have received the revision of the author. Hence, such forms as Paulinae, 
for Pauline (p. 131), Sanhedriz, Collossoe, etc., and the repeated “ Acts and Zfzs¢les” 
(e.g, p. 65), where “ Acts and Gosfels”’ is meant. There are evidences also that 
the lectures were prepared in as great haste as they were printed. Small as the 
book is, there is a considerable amount of padding in it. And although the great 
familiarity with the subject which Dean Howson almost of necessity by this time 
possesses, and considerable tact in the choice of illustrations, the various points 
made are continually showing themselves, the book will add nothing to the author’s 
reputation, and will not prove of permanent value. 
meant for present reading, it is a welcome comer. 

The title is somewhat of a misnomer. These four lectures constitute a popular 
exposition much more of the internal evidences for Acts, than of the evidential 
value of Acts. The first lecture argues the genuineness of the book from the evident 
need of some such narrative to fill the chasm: between the Gospels and Epistles, 


and the mere fact that this book does fully fill it. The contrast is then drawn with 
the apocryphal acts. 


Considered as a popular tract 


Then, turning to the positive side, the transparent honesty 
and truthfulness of its narratives and the noble generosity of its tone are noted, 


and excellently illustrated. The second lecture deals with the relation of Acts to 
the Gospel history, and especially with the testimony of Acts to the Ascension, 
Resurrection, and certain of the works and words of Christ, again with full illus- 
tration. Of course, such points bear equal testimony to both documents compared, 
but the feeling cannot be escaped that the author has in mind more the proofs for 
than from Acts. The third lecture is entitled, “The Acts in connection with the 
Apostolic Epistles.” It opens with an application of the method of Paley’s “ Hore 
Pauline ”’ to the repeated narratives in Acts—first to the two of Cornelius’ conver- 
sion, and then to the three of Paul’s conversion. This fills about half the lecture. 
Then the proper subject is taken up, and it is shown that the Acts and Epistles bear 
harmonious witness to the Resurrection of Christ and the conversion and character 
of Paul. The lecture closes with a very brief comparison of the four undisputed 
Epistles of Paul with the others, showing their harmony ; and then a further com- 
parison of Acts with each class, resulting again, in each case, in a harmony which 
adds a new bond to their union under one man’s name. The fourth lecture is 
headed, “ The usefulness of the book for instruction and edification.” But a great 
part of it is taken up in additional evidences for Acts, drawn from the minute accord 
of its historical and geographical notices with the facts as known to us otherwise. 
The subject of the usefulness of the book having been thus compressed into thirty 
pages, is next treated under the heads of usefulness for general education, as a 
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missionary manual, as lessons in special providences, as a teaching of the duty of 
judicious compromise in religion, and as a text-book in apostolic doctrine, especially 
with reference to the work of the Spirit. B. B. WARFIELD. 


CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By H. A. W. 
Meyer, Th.D. Epistles to the Ephesians and to Philemon, translated by Rev. 
Maurice J. Evans. B.A. _ The Epistles to the Thessalonians (in the same series), 
by Professor GorrLiEB LUNEMANN, translated by Rev. Paron J. GLoac, D.D. 
1. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 1880. 

The Messrs. Clark have done a great service to the English-reading public in 
publishing a translation of Meyer’s unsurpassed Commentary. Meyer’s wide 
knowledge, his critical acumen, his calm and judicial mind, and his spiritual in- 
stinct, have made his work a «rjua é¢ dei. The student finds an unspeakable pleas- 
ure in following his clear reasoning and reaching his wise decisions. Meyer's faults 
are his purism, which presses a classical exactness on Hellenistic Greek, and his 
low view of inspiration, which permits him to see irreconcilable differences between 
the accounts of the Evangelists. We think that these erroneous principles some- 
times suggest a decision with him, where all the other elements of the case are 
against him, so much so that one would think they ought to lead to a_revision of the 
principles. For example, we find recorded in Matt. xviii. 1, and in Mark ix. 34, the 
question, “ who should be greatest,” and our Lord’s comment. Meyer says that in 
Matthew it is suggested dy the conséderation of the circumstances, but in Mark other- 
wise. In this there are two assumptions; first, that the records are of the same 
event ; and, secondly, that the question in Matthew is the result of Peter’s honor in 
catching the fish for the tribute money. Only a readiness to see discrepancies 
would have suggested these assumptions. But, after all, these are but a few blem- 
ishes in a commentary of wonderful excellence. In the Epistles Meyer is especially 
sound and forcible, only now and then departing from his usual impartiality for a 
labored defence of a questionable case, as in his treatment of gvoee in Eph. ii, 4, 
where he tries to make the ovo and the 4p)7 not necessarily synchronous, the wrath 
only coming when the sin-principle has triumphed. He brushes away a great deal 
of false commentary that has clustered around particular texts, and refreshes the 
reader with his clear tracing of the connections of thought. 

Liinemann has taken up Meyer’s work and carried it on in Meyer’s style, yet not, 

‘perhaps, with his brilliancy. His treatment of 6 avtpwro¢ 77¢ duaprtiag is interesting, 

but his reasoning in tavor of the nearness of the fulfilment of that prophecy does 

not appear convincing. Liinemann, like Huther, has proved himself a worthy exe- 
gete to succeed to Meyer’s task, and their names, with that of Diisterdieck, will be 
indissolubly united to Meyer’s in the history of exegesis, and this-is no mean honor. 

The translators of these volumes deserve great praise for their patient and admirable 

work, HOWARD CRUuSBY. 


THE CHALD&AN AccouNT OF GENESIS. By GEORGE SMITH. Revised by A. H. 

Sayce. [Charles Scribner’s Sons]. 18Sr. 

Mr. Smith’s report of the noteworthy tablets discovered by him, which at once 
linked the earliest Hebrew records with a civilization far older than the Hebrew, 
served an admirable purpose in its time, though it could not, from the nature of the 
case, be final. It may be questioned, however, whether a revision of thé kind before 
us is wise. Professor Sayce has doubtless a far broader scholarship than Mr. Smith, 
with all his unique genius, was possessed of; the materials are now more abun- 
dant; the knowledge of the inscriptions and their contents has been greatly ad- 
vanced. But the revision is, like the original edition, only a popular work, and, in its 
turn, as Professor Sayce freely acknowledges, it is not final. The point in question 
then is, whether close, thorough study of the documents, with definite results, scien- 
titically stated, is not at present worth more for securing an eventual appreciation of 
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these results, even by the public at large, than a mere popular revision, which must 
itself soon be left behind. 

The book has appeared, however, and is in many particulars an improvement on 
the earlier edition. The account of Babylonian literature is fuller. New tablets are 
translated, such as that on the “ Rain of Fire” (p. 173), which Professor Sayce con- 
nects with the Biblical story of Sodom and Gomorrah. One important correction 
is that of Mr. Smith’s supposition that the Fall of man is narrated on the Baby lo- 
nian tablet$. Further investigation has not borne this out, though it is by no means 
improbable that such a record may yet be discovered, for we find already both the 
sacred tree and the serpent. 

As to the garden of Eden (~Gan-dunéas, “ Babylonia” —so Rawlinson) and the 
identification of the Gihon with the Araxes or the Jukh4, it will be wise to suspend 
judgment till the appearance of Friedrich Delitzsch’s “Wo Lag das Paradies?” 
It may be remembered that Delitzsch found two or three years ago, in the British 
Museum, in a list of Babylonian camads, the names Guchan (= yma?) and P2- 


sannu (= jw ?)—recalling the old conjecture of Hopkinson (1593) that the four 


rivers are the Euphrates, the Tigris, and two canals of the first. (See Ugolin. Thes. 
VIL., pp. 616, 7. Ed. Ven. 1747). 

In regard to the name of the ancient hero provisionally read Izdubar, Sayce may 
be right in following Lenormant’s view, that he is identical with the Akkadian 
fire-god, but we must await further evidence before inclining to the pronunciation 
Kibirra, for the ideogram in question. “ Fire,” “ burning,” (Assyr. £zu¢z), is in 
Akkadian gzé2/; kzbzr belongs to the Sumerian, a dialect. This atfords, of course, 
only a presumption against the proposed reading, which the rzézr, Assyr. rbzrru, 
ot VR. 26, 16, may be-weighty enough to overcome. 

We must regret that Professor Sayce has not taken the hint given in the German 
translation of the tormer edition, and improved the arrangement of the materials a 
little. The continued dislocation of the plates is an especial and a needless annoy- 
ance. 

It is not out of place to notice that Mr. Theoph. G. Pinches, of the British Mu- 
seum, has laid Professor Sayce under obligations, as he has so many Assyriologists, 
for the verification of texts. Fortunately for him—however unfortunately for us— 
no enormous draughts are soon likely to be made from this country upon his time 
and skill, FRANCIS BROWN. 


Die CHRONOLOGIE DER BIBEL, DES MANETHO UND Berosus. Von VICTOR FLOIGL. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Friedrich. 1880. B. Westermann & Co., N. Y. 


The experts in Assyriology have done their work with such fidelity and success, 
that already, in many matters, they have put it into our power to appeal from their 
conclusions to the evidence on which their conclusions were based. Such a book 
as this of Dr. Floigl may thus easily be tested. It assumes the existence of an irrec- 
oncilable conflict between the chronoiogy of the Bible and that of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and then proceeds to prove, from Berosus, Manetho, and the Bible 
itself, that the biblical dates must be wrong, and the Assyrian correct. In doing 
this, it cites little or no inscriptive evidence which is not now within the easy reach 
of readers of English in almost every country town in the United States, in such 
works as those of George Smith, and the “ Records of the Past.” This is the more 
noticeable, since Dr. Floigl’s book, though wonderfully compact, covers nearly 300 
closely printed pages, 

The work shows great industry and painstaking. Its style of reasoning and the 


trustworthiness of its conclusions, may best be exhibited by analyzing a single 
instance. 
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The key to the position of Dr. Floigl is the alleged synchronism of the taking of 
Samaria by Sargon, at the beginning of his reign, with the taking of that city in 
the sixth year of Hezekiah. To this date, 722 B.C., the other dates given in the 
book are referred, and by their relatiqgns with it they are tested. Now, there is 
probably no doubt that the year 722 B.C. is the year of the accession of Sargon ; 
but in every other particular, both in biblical and Assyrian chronology, the alleged 
synchronism is a failure. 

If the Assyrian accounts can be relied upon, the taking of Samaria if the acces- 
sion year of Sargon, was a very different affair from the final capture, with which 
the reign of Hoshea and the nationality of the ten tribes terminated. Sargon de- 
clares, first, that in his accession year, 722 B.C., the year before that which is counted 
as the first of Sargon, the same year which is counted as the fitth of Shalmanezer, 
he reduced Samaria to tribute (see Smith’s Chron., p. 125, ext. xxi. ; ‘‘ Records of 
the Past,” Vol. vii., p. 28). Then, in his first year, he defeated Humbanigas, King 
of Elam (“ Records of the Past,” Vol. vii., p. 29; Vol. ix., p. 5). Then he made a 
deportation from Samaria, or at least prepared to make one (Smith’s Chron., p. 125, 
ext. xxii; ‘ Records of the Past,” Vol. ix., p. 5; Vol. vii. p. 28); in which last 
place the fragments have apparently been pieced together in a way that might prove 
misleading. In both of these instances he left Samaria standing and tributary. After- 
ward, in his second year, 720 B.C., he again overcame the Samaritans, in alliance with 
Sebech, Sultan of Egypt (Smith, ext. xxiii, xxiv. ; ‘‘ Records of the Past,” Vol. vii., 
p. 29; Vol. ix., p. 5). Again, in his fifth year, he gained military successes over the 
revolted Samaritans (Records, Vol. ix., p. 6; Vol. vii., p. 30; Smith, ext. xxv., xxvi. 
Later still, he swept the whole country of ‘“ Samaria and Arpad,” and apparently 
made a grand deportation of their inhabitants (Smith, ext. xxvii). And, finally, in 
his seventh year, simultaneously with certain successes over Pharaoh of Egypt, he 
filled up the land of Samaria with new inhabitants (Smith, ext. xxviii., xxix ; Records, 
Vol. vii., p. 34). Through all these defeats and humiliations, up to the last, Samaria 
remains a political power of some importance. The final conquest, by which its 
nationality becomes extinct, is dated, not the year of the accession of Sargon, but as 
late, at least, as the latter part of the fifth year of Sargon. This tinal conquest, 
according to both the Assyrian and the Biblical accounts, was the culmination of a 
series of operations, in which the Samaritans first became tributary, then rebelled 
in alliance with So or Sebach of Egypt, then suffered successive defeats and punish- 
ments, many of them being deported (2 Chron, xxx. 6, 9), and were at last utterly 
broken. 

From the Assyrian side, therefore, this celebrated synchronism entirely fails. It 
fails equally from the Biblical side. To begin with, on the very face of the affair, 
there is no synchronism at all without some stretching ; and every stretched syn- 
chronism is damaged by the process. The received chronology, as cited by Floigl, 
gives 721 B.C., instead of 722, as the Biblical date for the sixth year of Hezekiah. 
And even this numeral, as Dr. Floigl correctly points out, is at least three years 
larger than the numbers can be made to justify. He himself easily disposes of this 
difficulty, as of other similar ones, by making corrections. Count the reign of Je- 
hoahaz as three years, instead of three months, and you have the number 722 pretty 
nearly made up. A synchronism purchased at this cost would be too expensive to 
use, even if the failure on the Assyrian side of the question had not already ren- 
dered it worthless. 

The Biblical sixth year of Hezekiah was certainly the vear corresponding most 
nearly with the year 717 B.C. Samaria fell at the close of this year. This was at 
the close of Sargon’s fifth year. This being the case, we have here, without effort, 
not one, but half a dozen minute points of synchronism. And not least among 
these is a point which, at first view, seems to involve a direct contradiction between 
the two accounts. 
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The different Assyrian stories count the years of Sargon on two different systems. 
‘One puts his expedition to Ashdod in his eleventh year, and another in his ninth year. 
To explain this by saying that one dates the expedition in 711 B.C., and the other in 
713 B.C., is to introduce a very serious element of incoherence into these narratives. 
The true explanation must be, that one set of accounts reckon the year 721 as the 
year of his accession, and the other set reckon the year 720 as that of his accession. 
The dates of events are the same in both schemes. But the one scheme counts five 
years to Shalmanezer, and counts the years 721 and 720 B.C. as the first and second 
of Sargon. The other scheme counts the year 719 B.C. as the first of Sargon, 
probably reckoning the years 721 and 720 as the sixth and seventh of Shalmanezer. 
The former scheme became the one officially recognized, and the one followed by the 
canon of Ptolemy, and other historical documents. But the latter scheme was used 
in some of the Assyrian documents, and apparently in 2 Kings xvii. 3. 

In like manner most of the other alleged discrepancies between the chronology 
of the Eponym canon and that of the Bible, can be shown to be, in reality, minute 
and remarkable coincidences. And since these two witnesses refuse to contradict 
one another, it is lost labor to undertake to prove that one of them must be right 
and the other wrong. As the evidence now stands, the claim that Shalmanezer II. 
was contemporaneous with Ahab and Jehu, is the one important exception to the 
statements just made. And however we may explain this, the Assyrian witness 
certainly unites with the Biblical witness in affirming the futility of Dr. Floigl’s ex- 
planation of it. He has shown marvellous industry in gathering and interpreting 
statements concerning the Egyptian and Tyrian dates. He has fairly rivalled Dr. 
Hales in his ingenious computations concerning lunar years and solar years and 
other sorts of years. But when the Eponym canon joins with the Bible in testify- 
ing that the sixth year of Hezekiah was several years later than 722 B.C., it turns 
into a complete misfit all Dr. Floigl’s elaborate arrangements for cutting just forty 
years out of the previous chronology of the Hebrew kings. W. J. BEECHER. 


THE INCARNATE SAviour: A LIFE oF Jesus CuristT. By Rev. W. R. NICOLL, M.A., 
Kelso. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 1881. 

This is not a “ Life of Christ” in the same sense as are the numerous works which 
have been called by that name from the days of Fleetwood to our own. There is 
in it no discussion of critical questions, nor any attempt at vindication of the his- 
torical character of the four gospels. There is, so far as we recollect, only one allusion 
in the entire volume to the “ mythical theory,” or, indeed, to any other theory of the 
formation of the story which the Evangelists have told. Neither does the author 
give us any such word-painting in the description of the scenery of Palestine, as we 
are familiar with in the pages of Farrar. Mr. Nicoll postulates the truth of the his- 
tory, and does not try to tell it anew ; but he gives us a series of twenty-three sim- 
ple, earnest, reverential, and suggestive chapters on the meaning of the facts which 
the Evangelists have presented, and on their practical influence on the hearts and 
lives of men. He seeks to produce three convictions in the minds of his readers, 
namely, that Jesus Christ was God and man in two distinct natures, and one per- 
son; that He came to suffer in order that He might save; and that His words, 
works, and thoughts are in perfect harmony with each other. The “ chapters ” 
were evidently written for the pulpit and delivered as sermons. This gives them all 
the life and interest of directness, but it is questionable if it has not also deprived 
them of that thoroughness which might otherwise have characterized them. It is 
not possible to discuss satisfactorily within the limits of a brief discourse, the bear- 
ing of many of the subjects which in a work of this kind came up for consideration. 
Thus the “ Teaching of Christ” is disposed of in some thirteen pages, which con- 
tain a good many excellent things aéou¢ the subject, but in which there is no attempt 
made to say what Jesus actually did teach. There are incidental allusions here and 
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there indeed to the matter of His instructions, but only in so far as they were needed 
to give point to a delineation of Christ’s characteristics as a teacher. It strikes us 
that it would have been more in harmony with the author’s plan, and would have 
helped still better to an answer to the question, “ Who is this Son of man?” if he 
had given an analysis of the discourses themselves. Mr. Nicoll has shown such 
insight into many separate passages that he could have done such a work as we 
have indicated well, and we regret that he has not attempted it. In a modest way, 
in the Preface, he says, “ It would be affectation to deny that the book is, in a meas- 
ure, original.” Yet we have not been so much struck by its originality as by its 
“unction.’” We have not met a thought that is new to us in its pages, but we have 
been conscious all the while that we were accompanying a devout and reverent 
Spirit in its musings over the most suggestive writings the world has ever seen. We 
commend the work to all those who, weary of the dissection to which the gospels 
have been recently subjected, are desirous of turning them to profitable account for 
their own sanctitication ; and we particularly direct the attention of young ministers 
to its pages, that they may see how one may turn the study of the spiritual things of 
the Gospel into a real defence of the faith, while yet he does not say a word about 
apologetics. Any one tamiliar with the recent literature of the gospels, will see that 
Mr. Nicoll is weli-acquainted with the most of it, but he does not parade his knowl- 
edge, and only uses it in the manner that is most effective to his purpose. 
Wm. M. TAYLOR. 


I1L.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


FRAGMENTS OF CHRISTIAN HIsToRY TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE HoLy ROMAN 
Empik&. By JosepH HENRY ALLEN, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard 
University. boston: Roberts Brothers. © 1830. 

Mr. Allen is one of those writers of Church History who view Christianity as “a 
manifestation of the divine life common to humanity,” “ not as a communication 
from without, but as a development from within.” ‘here is, therefore, nothing to 

_ be expected in it as helpful trom the hand of God; but much that is curious and 
entertaining, and, perhaps, profitable, in the aspects it presents of human nature. 

Its history is a field ‘‘ as broad as civilization itself,’’ only that it deals not so much 

with the external torms, the institutions and events of civilization, as “ with its gov- 

erning and directing forces in the thought, heart, and conscience of its representa- 

tive men.” ‘The history of civilization is, accordingly, the great ‘stream which, in a 

part of its course, and on one side of the bank, is what we call Christianity. And 

the history of doctrine is ‘“‘a very curious and instructive chapter in the development 
of speculative thought,” “ from Thales all the way down to Hegel or Comte,” 

But “ Christianity has been not merely a type shaping men’s lives unconsciously, 
like the type or law of growth of any organic product, although that it has been in 
the highest, the divine, which is also the purely scientific sense, but it has also been 
vividly conceived in the thought of its believers as the true and only solution of the 
great mystery of the universe. It has been adoringly received in taith as the sym- 
bol of the holiest the heart can love or worship. And it has been earnestly, hum- 
bly, obediently accepted by the conscience as the sovereign law of lile.”’ 

“These sentences will indicate the drift of the speculations which follow in the rest 
of the volume. Sober and reverential of what is recognized in them as true and 
holy, they take no knowledge of Christ as the Son of God and Saviour trom sin, in 
any true historical sense. Like Renan, the author regards the Gospel life of Jesus 
asa pretty “ Galilean idyll,”” but of “ the tragedy at Jerusalem ” and the resurrec- 
tion, he does not know what to make. He cannot “explain them away”; and 
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therefore, does “ not explain them at all.” The Apostle Paul he thinks he under- 
stands better. But the favorite expressions of Paul have to be drained of their Paul- 
ine meaning to bring them down to that level. JAMES C. MOFFAT. 


GREGORIUS THAUMATURGUS. Sein Leben und seine Schriften. Nebst Uebersetzung 
zweier bisher unbekannter Schriften Gregors aus dem Syrischen. Von Lic. Dr* 
Victor RyssEL, Docent an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig: Verlag von L. Fer- 
nan. 1880. New York: B. W. & Co. 

Gregory Thaumaturegus (the Wonder-worker) is one of the mighty men in the an- 
cient Greek Church, who is better known in legendary than in real history. He 
was a pupil of Origen, on whom he pronounced an eloquent eulogy, became Bishop 
of Neo-Czsarea in Pontus about A.D. 260, and converted the majority of the people 
of his diocese to the Christian faith. Tradition ascribed to him extraordinary mira- 
cles, and represents him as “a second Moses.” Gregory of Nyssa was heretofore al- 
most the only authority for the few facts concerning him, and his eulogy is full of in- 
credible marvels which he heard from his grandmother. “ Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view.”” Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzen—the three 
pillars of Nicene orthodoxy in Asia Minor—looked back with great reverence upon 
Gregory, who a century before had labored in that country no doubt with great suc- 
cess, and they naturally made him, too, an authority for their creed. 

Mr. Ryssel devotes the principal part of his learned monograph to the discussion 
of Gregory’s writings and the translation of two hitherto unknown tracts in Syrian, 
which P. de Lagarde, Ewald’s successor in Géttingen, published in his Avalecta 
Syriaca, Leipzig, 1858, pp. 43-64. One is a treatise on the co-equality of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; the other a treatise on the impassibility and passibility of 
God. They do not add materially to the doctrinal history of the Ante-Nicene age. 

P. SCHAFF. 


WALDO AND THE WALDENSIANS BEFORE THE REFORMATION. By EmItto Comsa, 
Professor in the Waldensian Theological College, Florence, Italy. Translated by 
T. E. Compa. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1880. 


Prof. Comba rejects the theory which carries the antiquity of the Waldensian 
Church back to the fourth century, and contends that the Waldensians arose with 
Peter Waldo in the twelfth century. Peter was born near Lyons in Dauphiné, and 
about the middle of the twelfth century went to Lyons, engaged in business, and 
became rich, The sudden death of a friend, with whom he was conversing, turned 
his thoughts to spiritual things. He began to study. the Gospel; he distributed his 
goods to the poor; he translated portions of the Scriptures, and thus the truth which 
had so blessed his own soul he communicated to others. Soon he had followers who 
went about preaching the Gospel. Then came persecution, which scattered these evan- 
gelists from Lyons, some fleeing across the Cottian Alps, into the Waldensian val- 
leys, others making their way as best they could to Lombardy. At this point 
emerges the question as to the character of the population in the midst of which 
these persecuted Waldensians sought shelter. The traditional view has been that 
the Waldensians here found a people of like faith and practice with themselves, 
which faith and practice had been transmitted through an unbroken line of wit- 
nesses of the truth from Apostolic times through Augustine, Vigilantius, and Clau- 
dius of Turin. This view Prof. Comba sets aside quite summarily, and with appar- 
ent impatience. All that he admits on this point is, “ that the surroundings of the 
place towards which they were about to wend their way were favorable, inasmuch 
as they were fanned by the breath of liberty which reached them, now from the 
East, now from the West, as from two seas of reactions. They then formed here 
the hive, from which soon came a few bees, and later new swarms.” “ The idea, 
that already before, and even for centuries, there was a hive, though no sound came 
from it, and no honey was to be seen,” he pronounces a chimerical one. Such is the 
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view that the author takes of the Waldensian immigration into the valleys of Pinero- 
lo; but the circumstances were somewhat different with those who had found their 
way into Lombardy, which had long beea a resort for the Humilati and the follow- 
ers of Arnold of Brescia. These formed a fusion with the Waldensians, the princi- 
ple of voluntary poverty being the common bond between them, and thus arose the 
‘* Poor Italians,” or ‘‘ Waldensians of Lombardy.” In course of time controversies 
arose, and in the year 1218 there was held a Convention of Waldensian representa- 
tives near Bergamo. It was not a large Synod, there being but twelve delegates, 
six from each side of the mountains which separate Italy from Germany ; but im- 
portant doctrines and rites were earnestly discussed by these delegates, and the dis- 
cussion revealed quite wide divergence of doctrinal and ecclesiastical views among 
them. Controversy continued, and the result was the Waldensian element survived 
the Arnoldistic and Humilialti elements. Thus purified, the Waldensians preserved 
their peculiar spirit and characteristics, and in their missionary zeal sent colonies as 
far as Calabria. 

After sketching the origin and early progress of the Waldensians, the author 
proceeds to notice their writings; and these he divides into three classes: “ first, the 
most original, anterior to the times of Huss; next, those that appeared or were 
altered under the influence of the Hussite reaction, as well as that of the Bohemian 
brethren ; and last, those contemporary with the Reformation.” 

In this chronological order of the Waldensian writings he finds the threads which 
lead to the end of the narrative, and he closes with an inquiry as to the genuine 
doctrines of the Waldensians, Discarding the theory which derives the name of 
Leonists from Leo, who was contemporary with Silvester, he derives it from Leona, 
the Latin name of the city of Lyons. Accepting the Scriptures as of supreme au- 
thority in matters of faith and practice, they studied and preached the word of God, 
but failed to seize the doctrine of justification by faith alone. Their “ faith moves 
in the orbit of the oldest Catholic traditions without being at all inspired by the 
Augustinian reaction which leads to reform.’’ They retained in the main the doc- 
trines and rites of the Church of Rome, but through the study and preaching of the 
word of God they endeavored to lead the Church back to Apostolic simplicity, life, 
and manners. Their congregations were ecclesiolz in Ecclesia ; but as time went 
on the irreconcilable antagonism between them and the Hierarchy of Rome became 
more and more apparent. ‘“ The tendency to schism was developed by the double 
reaction of the Hussites and of the Bohemian brethren,” and the schism was con- 
summated at the time of the Reformation. 

Resuming, at the close, the simile with which he began, the author compares 
the origin and the nature of this reaction to the origin and course of the Nile, by 
saying: “notwithstanding certain clouds, it is yet perceptible that it springs from 
the heights of Catholic tradition, from the rock of the Sacred Scriptures by means 
of Waldo. We see rivulets flowing into it on all sides: here, Christian doctrines 
mixed with Romish errors; there, ascetic customs and ecclesiastic forms already in 
use with the Cathari, but stili free from their Pagan superstitions; farther on, new 
notions derived from the reactions of Huss and the brethren of Bohemia; finally it 
widens, and empties into the sea of the Reformation.” S. J. WILSON. 


TAULER’S BEKEHRUNG. Kritisch Untersucht von HEINRICH SEUSE DENIFLE. 8vo, 
pp. 147. Triibner, Strassburg. 1879. New York: B. W. & Co. 

All readers of Miss Winkworth’s excellent translation of Tauler’s Sermons will 
remember the “ Meisterbuch,” or ‘“‘ The History and Life of the Reverend Doctor 
John Tauler,” which introduces them. The style is so quaint and the matter so 
strange, that many have doubtless found it more interesting than most of the ser- 
mons. We are carried back into the fourteenth century, introduced to a new style 
of life, and made to realize, in a measure, the conditions of religious thought which 
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produced the beginnings of the great Revolution of the sixteenth century. It has 
been the received opinion that the mysterious man who made that journey of thirty 
leagues to hear the famous preacher was Nicholas of Basel, and that the Master 
was John Tauler. The narrative has, accordingly, been regarded as historical, and 
the account it gives of Tauler’s conversion accepted as an exceedingly valuable 
sketch of the transition of an earnest and loving soul from spiritual darkness unto 
light. To show that the “ Meisterbuch ”’ is utterly unhistoric ; that the Meister was 
not Tauler ; that the stranger was not Nicholas ; that, instead of history, we have 
a tendenz Dichtung, this is the task which Denifle has set himself. 

Let no one pass by the book with the remark, ‘“‘ German theorizing.” To these 
German inquirers we owe much. If, true to their scepticism, they ask questions, 
they also answer them, and by this way we come to knowledge. Denifle is no de- 
structive critic for the mere sake of destruction, He_ pulls down in order to build 
up. By a study of Tauler’s life and an elaborate and skilful analysis of the “ Meis- 
terbuch,” he proves, we think very clearly, that Tauler was not a “ Master in Holy 
Scripture ”; that the two years of silence spoken of in the book do not fit in any- 
where in Tauler’s life ; that the conclusion of the book, which relates the Master’s 
death, does not accord with Tauler’s history; that the contents of the sermons 
which pretend to be Tauler’s betray a different origin, because they lack originality, 
contain a kind of illustration he never employed, and reveal an altogether lower 
nature ; that the style differs from Tauler’s, not only in general, because it is desti- 
tute of oratorical tact, but in minute points, as in the use of the present participle 
with finite verbs, and in the transition from the plural to the singular. Denifle 
further finds in the book many improbabilities—as the length of time spent by 
the “ stranger ”’ in the city before he ventured even to speak to the Master ; the con- 
duct of the knights, whom the preacher had threatened to expose, protesting against 
his removal ; the miraculous effect of his discourse ; the length of time said to be 
requisite to learn the alphabet of the Divine Life ; and, finally, the trivialities of the 
preacher. 

So much for the destructive criticism ; the constructive is naturally harder, and, 
perhaps, less convincing. Denifle attributes the book to Rulmann Merswin, or to 
one of his friends. He instances Merswin’s book, the “ Nine Rocks,” as bearing 
much similarity to it in contents and style. He further decides that the book is a 
tendency-writing, aimed at these two things: the pharisaical mode of teaching then 
current, the object of the preacher being merely to show off his learning and skill, 
to win admiration and to tickle men’s ears, not to feed his flock, nor to give them 
spiritual counsel ; and, secondly, the contempt shown by these pharisaical teachers 
for the laity, by proving that the laity had a part in the Divine Life, and that many 
of them could instruct their authorized teachers. Now, when to the preceding we 
add that the result of Denifle’s comparison of twelve MSS. of the “ Meisterbuch,”’ 
a much more thorough collation than has hitherto been made, is that only the latest 
and the poorest, written a century after Tauler’s death, names him as the “ Master ”’ 
of’ the history, and this only by way of conjecture, we are safe, we claim, in saying 
boldly, that the conjecture is unfounded, that the book is not about Tauler, but is 
fiction from an unknown hand. At the same time we thank God for preserving to 
us and widely disseminating, through a fanciful association with the great preacher, 
so precious a relic of the past. We also thank Herr Denifle for the clearly and 
convincingly written monograph, and shall await with expectancy other works from 
such a master. S. M. JACKSON. 


THEOLOGISCHE SYMBOLIK von Dr. and Prof. von SCHEELE, zu Upsula. Aus dem 
Schwedischen, mit vorwort von Prof, Dr. O. ZécKLER. Erster Theil. [B. Wes- 
termann & Co., New York.] 


The science of Theological Symbolics is of comparatively late origin, and that 
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necessarily, for things must exist before they can be studied, and Confessions must 
obtain a certain age and acceptance before they can be scientifically treated. Hence 
even the name does not appear. until 1688 when B. von Sauden issued his “ Theo- 
logia Symbolica Lutherana,” although before that there were some attempts at the 
thing itself, as in the famous “ Examen of Chemnitz” (1588), and Calov’s learned 
“Synopsis Controversiarum,”’ and also in the controversial writings of Bellarmine 
and Bossuet. But during the seventeenth century Symbolics was treated only in 
the way of introduction to the consideration of the standards of some particular 
church, and usually in a polemic interest. In the next century the subject was 
taken up in a larger and more irenical spirit by such writers as J. G. Walch (1732), 
S. J. Baumgarten (1747), C. Walch (1765), and the well-known J. C. Semler (1776) ; 
but the first to set forth confessional differences and compare them without partial- 
ity and without prejudice was J. G. Planck (1796), although it must be confessed 
that the impartiality was owing largely to indifference. Decay of faith naturally 
produces decay of zeal, and they who cared little for faith cared little for the symbols 
in which it is expressed and defended. This rationalism was successfully attacked 
by Schleiermacher and Claus Harms, and the result was a new Symbolics which 
treated the matter from a believing point of view, and yet did full justice even to an 
adversary. The first to break ground here was Marheineke (1812-1848), who suc- 
cessfully opposed the false irenics which pretends that all doctrinal differences are 
mere strifes of words or expressions of human passion. He was followed by others, 
prominent among whom are Winer (1824), Guericke (1839), Rud. Hofman (1857), 
and G, J. Oehler (1876). Among Roman Catholics we find the famous Mohler, 
whose “Symbolik”’ (1832) has gone through many editions and been translated 
into various languages; Hilger (1841) and Dollinger (1861). 

It is very evident that the work before us traverses a field already often and well 

trodden. It is not, however, superfluous, being a fresh and vigorous treatment of 
the entire subject, with a careful yet independent use of the results obtained by pre- 
ceding writers. Prof. von Schéele is a Lutheran, and makes no attempt to disguise 
the fact. He accepts thoroughly the counsel of Luther quoted by Dr. Zickler to 
hold fast the Confession we have “till the Holy Ghost gives us something better,” 
but this does not render him narrow or harsh in treating of the doctrinal standards 
of other Christians. On the contrary, there seems an anxious desire to give their 
‘views in their own words, and to make the presentation such as they themselves 
would accept and own. At least, such is the character of the first part, the only one 
which has yet appeared, and which treats first of the symbols of the universal 
church (Apostolicum, Nicaeum, Quicunque), and then of those of the Greek and the 
Roman Communions. , 

As to the earliest of the Ecumenical creeds, the Swedish professor agrees with Cas- 
pari and Harnack that it was probably composed in Greek in Asia Minor, and trans- 
planted to Rome early in the second century. The origin of the Athanasian creed 
he gives up as an insoluble problem, but he attempts to explain away the damnatory 
clause at the end as merely indicating the necessary connection between truth and 
life, which is very far from being satistactory. One may well agree with Luther, 
who said that since the Apostles’ time nothing had been written more weighty or 
more noble, and yet regret to see so harsh a pronunciation upon any who could not 
receive all its details fidelzter et firmiter. The account of the Greek Church is 
marked. by competent knowledge and keen insight. The author presents with 
great fairness not only the acknowledged symbols, but also all others that have 
assumed to be such. The petrified orthodoxy which has taken up so many errors 
into its bosom is very vigorously set forth, and the contrast between it and the grow- 
ing aggressive character of the Roman Church in inward development and outward 
diffusion, is clearly stated without sacrificing truth to antithesis. In the case of 
both of these communions there is a constant reference to the original documents, 
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and a manifest desire to represent them in the light they themselves would prefer. 
The author’s position as well as his personal preferences are seen in the quotation 
he makes approvingly from Claus Harms. ‘“ The Evangelical-Catholic Church is a 
noble Church, it builds chiefly on the Sacraments; the Evangelical-Reformed 
Church is a noble Church, it builds chiefly on the Word of God; the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church is nobler than either, it builds upon both the Sacraments and the 
Word of God.” T. W. § HAMBERS. 


THE WESLEY MEMORIAL VOLUME; or, Wesley and the Methodist Movement, judged 
by nearly one hundred and fifty writers, living and dead. Edited by Rev. J. O. A. 
CriarK, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 743. New York: Phillips & Hunt, etc., etc. 1880. 


The able and scholarly editor, a prominent clergyman and educator in the South- 
ern Methodist Church, who is also the author of some of the best papers in this vol- 
ume, has had before him two objects. One was to commemorate Wesley, his life, 
his character, his personal work and services and those of his associates, the great 
religious movement in the inauguration of which he bore so large a part, and the 
great type of Christianity which has taken its name from him and them. To this 
end he has brought together here a collection of monographs contributed by willing 
and eager hands, and has added many testimonies gathered broadly from religious 
and general literature. His second object was to aid the erection in Savannah, the 
scene of Wesley's early American work, of the Wesley Monumental church. While 
this work gave at the time so little augury of the great development of American 
Methodism, it was of no little significance in Wesley’s own career. If this second 
object elicits a response at all proportionate to the heartiness and vigor with which 
the editor and his colaborers have accomplished the first, Savannah will not wait 
long tor the memorial church. 

This volume is a skilfully designed and ably executed mosaic of papers contributed 
in about equal proportion from Europe and America. Most of the essays are very 
naturally from representative men in different Methodist organizations in Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, and the United States. The names of the lamented Dr. Punshon, of 
Drs. Rigg and Pope and Mr. Tyerman, of Dr. Abel Stevens and Bishops Haven and 
Foss, and twenty more, will show that competent hands and warm hearts have been 
enlisted from among the Methodists in this tribute to their great leader. With these 
we find the names of Pressensé, Dean Stanley, Mr. Overton, Dr. Dobbin, and Sir 
Charies Reed representing other branches of the one great Church of Christ. Numer- 
ous letters (printed in the editor's preface) from Mr,.Gladstone, Mr. Lecky, Bishop 
Ellicott, Mr. Spurgeon, Newman Hall, Drs. Schaff and Taylor, and others, show 
the sympathy of many more with this memorial. 

The selection and assignment of themes are eminently judicious; every article is 

written com amore ; and while the intrinsic interest and the execution of the various 
: parts are unequal, not a few of the papers are fine specimens of the compact, well- 
moglelled, and polished monograph. 

We shall hardly be expected to make our own the declaration that the theology of 
Wesley and his helpers was “thorof&ghly Pauline,” and their mode of preaching 
Pauline above others; or to join in the anticipation that this theology adequately for- 
mulated is to be the theology of the future, or to share in the enthusiasm of our good 
brethren for itinerancy and some other features of the Methodist system. Yet we 
are sure that our tribute would not have been, and will not be, refused when given 
to the great endowments, natural and gracious, bestowed by God upon His illus- 
trious servant, and to the great services rendered by him to the entire Church of 
Christ in his own time, and to the great impulse given and continued to many a 
good cause by the founders and adherents of Methodism. 

The loss in unity and uniformity of treatment resulting from the scheme of the 
book finds compensation in the concise and vigorous expression which it secures 
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from many strong men, reporting from their different points of view what they have 
found in so worthy an object of their admiration and devotion. The followers of 
Wesley will declare their enthusiasm instructed, justified, and heightened, while 
the editor and his associates have no less wrought a good work for the information, 
refreshment, and incitement of us all. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


Henry Martyn. By the Rev. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D.—WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
By Joun StouGuTon, D.D.—PuHILip DoppRripGe. By CHARLES STANFORD, D.D. 
12mo vols., bound in cloth. Price 75 cents each. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, 1881. 

These volumes belong to a series of popular biographies, entitled “ Heroes of 
Christian History.’’ They are to be followed by Richard Baxter, John Knox, Rob- 
ert Hall, William Carey, John Wycliffe, Thomas Chalmers, Jonathan Edwards, and 
other names dear to the Church of Christ. The plan is excellent, and if the remain- 
ing volumes are prepared with the same ability and skill as the volumes before us, 
it will prove a real service to the Christian public. The memoir of Henry Martyn 
by Sargent has long been one of our religious classics, but this new account of his 
lite and missionary career is not, therefore, unseasonable. It is written with schol- 
arly taste, in a lucid style, and in hearty sympathy with its noble subject. The story 
of Henry Martyn will always be fresh and full of tender interest. 

The sketch of the renowned English statesman and philanthropist by Dr. Stough- 
ton could hardly have been better executed. It is a graphic and faithful picture of 
one of the truest heroes of Christian history in our own or any other century. And 
it is a very timely work. Our young men of pith and energy need to study more 
such lives as that of Wilberforce, in order to learn the secret of disinterested benevo- 
lence and public usefulness. 

The new life of Philip Doddridge will be read with avidity. It contains a good 
deal of fresh material, and is deeply interesting. Some parts of it enchain the atten- 
tion like a spirited novel. Doddridge’s name is a household word among us, but 
few know much about his personal history. This little volume gives full details of 
his life, and shows him to have been one of the foremost and best men of the last 
century. GEORGE L, PRENTISS. 


_ THE Persona Lire oF Davin Livincstong, LL.D., D.C.L., etc. By WILLIAM GAR- 
DEN braikig, D.D., LL.D., New College, Edinburgh. With portrait and map. 
8vo, pp. 504. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 

It would be a great mistake to confound this volume with the mass of ordinary 
biographies now flooding the world. Livingstone’s life was worth writing, and it 
has been worthily written. We have all known long of his wonderful achievements ; 
and in the face of some scoffing and many doubts, freely expressed, have often 
fancied that we knew the secret of his greatness. His friends knew it well. The 
value of this book is that it is now laid open to the inspection of the world. Between 
the lines of this simple story of a simple life, there is another story “ writ large ”’ 
(blessed is he that will rightly read it) —the story of the power of unwavering devo- 
tion to God and duty to absolutely transtorm% human life and lead it from weak- 
ness to strength—from the stage when it is about to be rejected as unfit for God’s 
work (p. 29), to the stage when it wins the plaudits of all men for doing God’s work 
(chaps. xxii. and xxiii.) 

The biographer has done his work exceedingly well. The style is correct and 
elegant. ‘Lhe story is told with simplicity and true sympathy, and it is a true biog- 
raphy of the man; not a mere account of his outward fortunes and accomplishments, 
but an unfolding of his inner self and growth. For this end, much of his own pri- 
vate jottings in journals and letters is quoted, while care is taken not to repeat what 
has been already adequately told in Livingstone’s own publications. It is high 
praise for the bgok that we are able to say that in this attempt at a purely personal 
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biography the author has been eminently successful. ‘The inner springs of Living- 
stone’s life and actions are here laid clearly open before us; his single-hearted 
devotion to his Master; his constant habit of esteeming naught ot himself for the 
Kingdom. of Heaven’s sake; his clear sight of duty and faithful performance of it. 
It was under the influence of such springs of action that he was enabled to become 
such a practical adherent to the true Keveszs doctrine. Equally finely exhibited 
do we find both the providential guidance which led him from point to point ot 
his career, and his own subjective growth toward appreciation of the work which 
God had in store for him. It reads like a chapter out of patriarchal history—this 
chain of remarkable providences which placed him in such a sterling household ; 
wrought his conversion through a medium which at the same time attracted him to 
science; ferced him to Africa against his choice; drove him into the interior; and 
brought him into contact with the slave-trade. And it reads like a chapter in 
psychology, the skilful tracing of the gradual broadening of Livingstone’s horizon, 
by which each stage of the upward and onward growth is shown to spring naturally 
out of some circumstance forced now upon his mind and heart. We see him before 
our eyes becoming, step by step, Christian, missionary, missionary statesman, and 
pioneer of the Kingdom of God. The steps seem so natural that Livingstone would 
have been unnatural in not making them; it was all God’s doing, not his, that he 
made them. It seems as if they must have been made even against his will had not 
God given him, with the opportunity, also the willing mind and made him through 
a divinely given swavza concordia a fellow-worker with Himself. What wonder 
that under such influences he grew to be an ideal of “ the perfect Christian gentle- 
man,” that his biographer feels bound to describe him as exhibiting “the minimum 
of infirmity in connection with the maximum of goodness”? Having hearkened to 
the command of 1 Cor. xi, 1, he found the truth of the experience of Phil. iv. 13. 
The book, thus, is a life, not a defence, of Livingstone. Yet his life simply stated 
constitutes an ample defence against the charges often brought against him. For 
example, the Christian nobility of his motives in all stages of his ministry are beyond 
all doubt fully vindicated. We are inclined to add: so also the Christian wisdom of 
his judgment in seeking the kind of work he did. It is clearly shown that he was 
never more God’s simple servant and devoted missionary than when at the very 
work for undertaking which the world was apt to condemn him as false to his call- 
ing. If Livingstone be a type, who would not wish to be a missionary ? God send 
the Church many such! And God grant a full fruitage to the seed he,-in such 
abounding travail, sowed ! B. B. WARFIELD. 


MASTER MISsSIONARIES—CHAPTERS IN PIONEER EFFORT THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
By ALEXANDER Hay Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.L., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.S.A. ‘* Ye are 
the salt of the earth.”—MartTr. v. 13. New York: RobertCarter & Brothers. 1881. 

This book is worthy of its place in the admirable series of religious works which 
bears the imprimatur of its venerable and beloved publisher. It consists of ten 
short biographical sketches exhibiting the character, the field, and the methods of 
work of some of the most remarkable and interesting Christian heroes of the last 
century. Among these are James Oglethorpe and Georgia, Robert Moffat and 

South Africa, John Coleridge Patteson and the South Pacific, etc. 

A. A. HODGE. 


MEMORIALS OF ROBERT SMITH CANDLISH, D.D., Minister of St. George’s Free Church, 
and Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. By WILLIAM WiLson, D.D., Min- 
ister (Emeritus) of St. Paul’s Free Church, Dundee. With concluding Chapter by 
Rosert Rainy, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church History, New College, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1880. 


In the ten years’ conflict which issued in the Disruption of the Scottish Estab- 
lished Church, and the formation of the Free Church, Dr. Chalmers was the great 
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leader on the non-Intrusion side. But he was ably supported, among older men, by 
Gordon, and among the younger ministers by Cunningham, Guthrie, Buchanan, and 
Candlish. It is probably true that but for Chalmers, humanly speaking, the Free 
Church would never have come into existence; but it is equally true that Chalmers 
could not have done the work he did, if he had not been supported by such a band 
of young, enthusiastic, ard eminently able “ azdes de camp.”” They were all men of 
mark, but each had his own distinctive individuality. Cunningham excelled in argu- 
ment. His logic was relentless, and his mental force was like that of a sledge- 
hammer, every stroke of which sent farther home the point which he was driving. 
Guthrie was the popular orator whose ready humor, droll stories, dramatic power, 
and melting pathos carried everything before them. Buchanan was the calm, pol- 
ished, gentlemanly diplomat, whose temper was never ruffled, whose language was 
never unparliamentary, who had always himself in reserve, whose loyalty to his 
principles was only equalled by the clearness of his judgment. Candlish was the 
great debater, as much at home in invective as in argument. No man, with perhaps 
the exception of Disraeli, ever used epithets as he did. His onslaught was simply 
terrible. His irony had in it not a little of the grimness of Elijah’s on the brow of 
Carmel ; and his speeches, owing both to these intrinsic peculiarities and to the 
ardor of his manner in delivering them, were often like swollen torrents foaming on 
in grand impetuosity and carrying all manner of dédrzs triumphantly upon their 
waves. In his later days, he succeeded Chalmers and Cunningham in the Principal- 
ship of the New College, and it was only to be expected that after his death, some 
biographical memorial of him should be issued from the press. We fear, however, 
that the work which Dr. Wilson has produced will not meet the expectations of those 
who turn to it to know what manner of man Dr. Candlish was. It is mainly an ex- 
ternal history, and gives us very little information about the formation of Candlish’s 
opinions ; or his methods of study, or his favorite authors, or his table talk with his 
familiar friends, or his home life, or his pastoral experiences. In fact, it might be 
described as A Collection of the Speeches of Dr. Candlish, with such editorial addi- 
tions as are needed to make us in some degree acquainted with the circumstances in 
which each was delivered. We have indeed two charming chapters devoted to his 
early life, and a very touching account of his last days, while Dr. Rainy has furnished 
an excellent account of his position as a theologian ; but, for the rest, the reader is 
for the most part in the atmosphere of crowded halls and heated assemblies ; and 
unless he happens to be a Scotchman who lived in the stirrmg times when the 
speeches were delivered, he will tind it slightly tedious to read them through. This 
is the fate of all controversial orations. They were effective because they met the 
demands of the hour; but now that the excitement which evoked them is at an end, 
they have lost their effervescence, and have become somewhat “ flat.” A biographer 
like Dr. Wilson must have known that this would be the case, and we are of opinion 
that he was more desirous of making a contribution to the history of the Scottish 
Disruption than a biography of his friend. In any event we are sure that the first 
and strongest feeling of the reader as he lays down the book will be that of disap- 
pointment. He will feel that while he knows perhaps a few more things aéout 
Candlish than he knew before, he does not know the man a whit better than he did 
when he took up the volume. He will feel, too, that in the exaggerated attention 
that has been given to the work of the ecclesiastic, the greatness of the preacher has 
been almost ignored. This is all the more to be regretted because it was as a 
preacher that Candlish was greatest. He stands, among the pulpit orators of his 
country and his time, second to Chalmers, and it might have been well if some one 
had given as a companion chapter to that of Dr. Rainy an analysis of his homiletic 
qualities. The man who could gather and hold together such a congregation as 
that which statedly assembled in St. George’s Church, must have been no ordinary 
minister ; and when it is borne in mind that his mental qualities had to contend 
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with and triumph over some of the oddest physical peculiarities, his spiritual power 
must be rated all the higher. We question if any one ever saw him for the first 
time without being tempted to laugh at his singular appearance. His body was 
diminutive, and seemed to have been prematurely checked in its development, while 
that which it lacked appeared to have been given to the head. He had thus the 
body almost of.a dwarf, with the head of a giant. And what a head it was, with 
long bushy hair hanging all over and around it! His lips were large and firm, with 
an appearance as if the under-jaw was slightly protuberant. His eyes were flashing, 
and his forehead was massive. He went up to the pulpit with a hurried step, and 
running his fingers through his hair, he rose and gave out the psalm almost in a 
tone of defiance. When he came to the sermon—which was almost always read, 
but, like Chalmers’s, it was “ fell reading,’’ too—he indulged in all manner of con- 
vulsive-nervous movements, twisting and writhing almost like one in agony. He 
clutched at his gown ; he took hold of the Bible almost as if he meant to lift it and 
fling it at his hearers ; he grasped the pulpit like one who feared he was about to fall. 
But all this while he has been opening up his text in a manner so clear, so compre- 
hensive, so suggestive, that, as he proceeded, the eccentricities of his manner were 
forgotten in the impression which his words have begun to produce. His forte was 
exposition and practical appeal, and he was never, in our judgment, so great as when 
he was engaged in the analysis of some scriptural character and the enforcement of 
the terrors which it conveyed to modern times. His sermons of that sort are abso- 
lutely unrivalled save by a few of Frederick Robertson’s. Sometimes he was exceed- 
ingly subtle, and it was difficult to follow him; but in general the lines of his 
thoughts were well defined, so that while his discourses were an intellectual treat to 
the most educated among his hearers, they were enjoyed also by the plainest people 
in the congregation. But we must not allow ourselves to be carried away by our 
own reminiscences of Candlish, while we are seeking to characterize these memorials 
of his work. We have perused them with deep interest for the sake of the man; 
but where no such personal motive is at work, we fear the larger part of the volume 
which contains them will be omitted by the reader, while the other chapters are too 
meagre to satisfy his curiosity concerning one who was confessedly one of the ablest 
ecclesiastical leaders, and one of the most effective preachers of his country and his 
day. Wo. M. TAYLOR. 


II1.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. The Morse Lectures, 1880. By HENRY 
CaLp RW op, LL.D. N. Y.: Robert Carter & Bros. 1881. 

This is a discussion of the most pressing question of the hour by one of the most 
competent writers in the English-speaking world. Dr. Calderwood possesses all the 
qualifications for such a discussion, the union of which in one person is exceedingly 
rare, and when actually present of course proportionably precious. He is a loyal 

‘Christian, a sound theologian, and an eminent master of Philosophy in its higher 
and wider sense. And yet he is an accomplished student of those departments and 
aspects of science which are specially related to philosophy and religion. His recent 
admirable treatise on “ The Relations of Mind and Brain”’ has been the best possi- 
ble preparation, both for writer and reader, for the wider discussions presented in 
this volume. 

Dr. Calderwood in these lectures covers a wide ground, beginning at the begin- 
ning and squarely meeting every pending question as it emerges in his course. 
Lecture I. considers the ‘Conditions of tne Inquiry,” in which he traces the 
boundaries of the legitimate spheres of the two distinct but related departments of 
thought, Religion and Science ; and shows the common starting ground for both, and 
the inducements originating in the study of each for seeking harmony with the other. 
In Chapter II. he gathers the lessons as to the true method of conducting this in- 
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quiry on both sides, taught by the experience furnished by past conflicts. He shows 
that the facts of science and the language and scope of revelation have been equally 
misinterpreted on each opposing side. The true question is as to the harmony of 
the final results of Science and of Biblical Exegesis, when these are settled by com- 
petent demonstration, and accepted as such by the consent of all competent judges. 
In Chapter III. he discusses the “Inorganic Elements of the Universe,” and ex- 
pounds the latest scientific doctrine as to matter and energy. He demonstrates 
that in this doctrine science has reached her ultimatum—a position that will never 
be reversed, and that a necessary inference from it is that the universe ‘could not 
have been evolved through infinite past time by the agency of laws now at work, but 
must have had a distinctive beginning, a state beyond which we (science) are totally 
unable to penetrate.’’ But this leaves the strongest basis for the Theistic inference. 
Science demonstrably leads not to an eternal evolution, but to an absolute begin- 
ning ; that is, to the action of creative intelligence. 

In Chapter IV. Dr. Calderwood lays Organized Existence: Life and its Develop- 
ment, under contribution to his argument. He shows that admitting all the facts 
upon which the Darwinian theory of evolution is based, yet that Life itself could 
have originated only in a creative act, and that the theory itself, while explaining 
many facts of variation and distribution, evidently fails to account for the initial 
stages of development of special organs, and for the facts of deterioration or retro- 
grade development so obvious in every department of organized life. In Chapter V. 
he takes up the relations of the Lower to the Higher Organisms, and especially “ the 
relation of the vegetable kingdom with the lower orders of animals. The results 
exalt toa greatly higher place in our appreciation the evidence of design in the 
world.” He shows also that “ the whole orders of ants, taken collectively, must be 
regarded as presenting quite exceptional difficulties, not only for a theory of. evolu- 
tion, regarded as an all-embracing science of life, but also for that theory of intelli- 
gence which seeks to account for diversities of power by comparative complexity of 
brain structure.” 

In Lecture VI., entitled Higher Organizations: Resemblances and Contrasts, he 
shows how “closely the human organism stands allied to lower orders of organism 
around ; how many homologies of structure there are, and how many analogies in 
experience.” And in Chapter VII. he proceeds to discuss the capital question of 
Man’s Place in the World. He proves that while there is in the whole animal sphere 
so much that is identical in the structure of men and inferior animals, in the sphere 
of abstract and ideal truth, of moral obligation, and its realization in moral char- 
acter, there is an abrupt, absolute difference. A whole world of fact which can in 
no degree be explained by the properties of matter, nor by the mechanism of the 
brain or nervous tissues. 

Dr. Calderwood appropriately sums and crowns the whole argument in the clos- 
ing Lecture on the Divine Interposition for Moral Government. He expounds the 
true meaning and bearing of the scientific principle of Continuity, and shows that it 
does not in the least conflict with the Scriptural doctrines of Miracle and of Answers 
to Prayer. These are never modifications of nature, nor causeless events leading to 
confusion of thought, but divine volitions giving special direction to natural forces 
for moral purposes —as part of a moral government to which the physical system is 
subservient. 

We thank Dr. Calderwood for this noble defence of the faith, and heartily com- 
mend it to all interested in the problems he so ably discusses. A. A. HODGE. 


Die CHRISTLICHE GLAUBE UND DIE MENSCHLICHE FREIHEIT. ERSTER THEIL. Prae- 
liminarien. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1880. [B. Westermann & Co.| 


“Do you think it impossible,” was the question once asked of an eminent civilian, 
“that German culture should return to Christianity?” ‘Certainly not,” was the 
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answer, coupled with the statement that the return would not be to the Christianity 
of the churches, or to any of the traditional forms of Christian faith. This reply, as 
stated by the anonymous author in the opening sentence of his preface, seems to be 
the starting-point of his discussion, and the underlying conviction which guides his 
observations on the existing state of opinion in Germany. This fact renders his 
book.the more noteworthy, since he is not a blind adherent of any one confession, 
and, therefore, has a largeness of view and breadth of sympathy not always found 
even in defenders of the truth. He accurately notes the progress of events, shows 
that the unification of Germany was due to the efforts of adherents of the old faith, 
and cites the accredited fact that an unbelieving official once frankly said, that the 
reading of Busch’s narrative of the Chancellor had wrought a revolution in his mind, 
for “if such a monstrously clever man as Bismarck believes in Christianity there 
must be something in it.’”’ The aim of his work is to meet and encourage this 
growing tendency. The formal treatises on Apologetics, even such as the tasteful 
and elegant prelections of Luthardt, are addressed rather to belevers than unbe- 
lievers, and do not therefore adapt themselves readily to the state of mind of the 
latter class. Some of these are honest when they say that they would believe if they 
could. And these the author would fain help. 

His discussion, therefore, is eminently fair and attractive. On some important 
points he diverges from the orthodox faith ; but in the general, for the object he has 
in view, his positions are well taken and strongly maintained. He is well acquainted 
with the literature of the whole subject from the beginning, and writes with a calm- 
ness and clearness that invite attention and almost compel assent. The larger por- 
tion of his work, although completed, is reserved from the press until, by the recep- 
tion of this preliminary portion, it can be ascertained whether there is a call for the 
rest. We certainly hope there will be such a call, for there can hardly be a better 
contribution from the Christian side to the famous Aw/tur-kamp/f so long carricd on 
among the German people. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 


THE TRUTH OF SCRIPTURE IN CONNECTION WITH REVELATION, INSPIRATION, AND 
THE CANON. By JouHN JAMES GIVEN, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew and Herme- 
neutics in Magee College, Londonderry. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1881. 8vo, 
pp. viii. 370. N. Y.: Scribner & Welford; price, $3.60. 

This treatise begins with the general subject of the necessity for, and possibility 
of, Revelation, discussing miracle and prophecy, with the objections and theories 
accounting for the evidences. The second part treats of the nature and proof of 
plenary Inspiration, with examination of objections ‘and exhibition of confirmations. 
The third part treats of the Canon, understanding by canonicity, inspired author- 
ship, the proof of which is derived from the testimony of the Church, the testimony 
of the Spirit, and the testimony to apostolic authorship or sanction. The 0. T. 
portion contains a chapter on the Deuteronomic discussion, followed by five appen- 
dixes. It will seem to many an infelicity that although the plan of the book divides 
inspiration and canonicity, the definition of canonicity includes inspiration. This 
necessitates the appeal to the testimony of the Church in proof not only of apostolic 
sanction, but of the inspiration of the apostles. Canonical because inspired, and 
inspired because so accepted by the Church, if not circular reasoning, is neverthe- 
less not clear, whereas if Canonicity be regarded simply as a historical question, 
relative simply to the fact of the use by the Church, and belief of the Church that 
a book was inspired; then the historical proof of that fact being carried up to the 
Apostolic Church, there remains for the question of Inspiration all the proofs external 
and internal which are here detailed. The question is one of arrangement, however. 
The work takes high ground, and is an excellent presentation of its great subject, 
calculated for the use not only of theological students, but of general readers. 

C. W. HODGE. 
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THE MANiFo.pD WITNESS FOR Curist. Part I. Christianity and Natural Theology. 
Part Il. The Positive Evidences of Christianity. Being the Boyle Lectures for 
1877 and 1878. By ALFRED Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Principal of King’s College. 
London, Canon of Worcester, etc. 8vo, pp. 22,400. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1880. 

The first course in this triple series of Boyle Lectures, that of 1876, was published 
in the following year by the Christian Evidence Committee of the S. P.C. K. Like 
the courses offered in the volume before us, it had been recast and somewhat ex- 
panded, and bore the title: “‘ What is Natural Theology? An attempt to estimate 
the cumulative evidence of many witnesses to God.” On the foundation thus laid the 
author builds up the structure of the present volume. In the second course of the 
series his aim is to exhibit “ the relationsin which the Gospel stands to the conclu- 
sions and doubts of * Natural Religion.’” Holding that Christianity is “ supernat- 
ural, not preternatural,”” he maintains that in all the fundamental points Christianity 
accords with and confirms the principles and inductions of Natural Religion and 
Natural Theology, while it supplements them by important and characteristic disclos- 
ures and provisions of its own. Attention to, and favorable regard for, Christianity 
being thus conciliated, the way is prepared for the positive evidences to accomplish 
their legitimate work. These he exhibits in the third course. 

For breadth, comprehensiveness, consecutiveness, vigor, clearness, and fairness of 
reasoning and presentation, Dr. Barry’s discussion has not been surpassed for a long 
time, if it has been equalled, in the literature of its department. In his analogical 
argument he keeps in view, as the fundamental points in religion, “ the personality 
of God, the spirituality of man, and the solution of the mystery of evil,” and seeks to 
show how Christianity substantiates and proposes to complete in the appearing,. 
teaching, and work of Christ all that nature had most reliably communicated. In 
his more directly apologetic discussion he recognizes two points as most central to 
modern thought: “ the consideration of the unique combination of various powers in 
Christianity, considered as at once a philosophy, a moral force, and a spiritual life,” 
and “the contemplation of the life and person of Christ as a whole, in the combined 
manifestations of power, wisdom, and love, standing out unique and unapproachable, 
and rightly challenging for Him an absolute faith.” This phrase we quote with the 
further object of indicating Dr. Barry’s view of the real scope of the Evidences, and 
the true function of faith. In examining Christianity and Christ he treats both as 
historical entities, and orders and shapes his argument with reference to the natural 
processes of a mind confronting them as realities, and not hampered by philosophical 
or technical considerations. 

Dr. Barry wisely and rightly treats every valid argument tor Christianity as valid 
forever, while he recognizes the varying conclusiveness of different arguments at dif- 
ferent periods and with different minds. His dealing with historical criticism and 
modern philosophies is eminently fair and judicious, while uncompromising. When 
he comes to the “ doctrines of faith’ after discussing the “ province of faith,” we 
are obliged in some points to qualify our commendation. For example, when he 
says (p. 368), “ In the light of His teaching of the Atonement, the Resurrection is 
seen as the proof of the acceptance of the Atonement, and thus of the justification 
of all men in the blood of Christ,’ his expression is unfortunately inexact or seri- 
ously erroneous. So in general, in his references to Mediation and Atonement, both 
in Part I., Chap. viii., and in Part UL, Chap. viii., we miss an adequate and unmistak- 
able recognition of the vicariousness of Christ’s work. Any possible inadequacy and 
unsatisfactoriness of utterance, however, on these points lies among the incidentals 
and not among the essentials of the author’s grand contribution to our recent apolo- 
getic literature. 

With great definiteness of conception and skill in execution he has arrayed the 
Evidences, and defined their sphere. ‘ The function of Christian evidence is dis- 
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charged,” he says (p. 397), ‘‘ when it has led us with the apostles to confess that He 
has ‘ the words of eternal life,’ not only in ‘ the earthly things,’ which we can under- 
stand and test, but in ‘the heavenly things’—the mysterious realities—which no 
mere man can know.” CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


Die MODERNEN WELTANSCHAUUNGEN und ihre praktischen Consequenzen. Vortrige 
u. s. w.,von D. Cur. Ernst LuTHARDT. I2mo, pp. x. 260. Leipzig: Dérffling 
u. Franke. 1880. 

This volume contains the fourth series of the popular lectures delivered by Dr. 
Luthardt in Leipsic, under the general title Afologze des Chréstenthums, in the years 
1864, 1867, 1872, and 1880 respectively. The nine, four, and two editions through 
which the earlier volumes have passed, shows that they, especially the first (on the 
Fundamental Truths of Chréstianzty), had found favor with the general public. 
The early volumes have become well known in an English translation. While many 
of the main positions taken and arguments employed in the present series have been 
already indicated, especially in the third volume (on the J/orality of Christianity), 
the importance of the theme abundantly justifies the more complete and orderly dis- 
cussion of a very important subject in a distinct course and volume. The modern 
views of the World, and thetr practical Consequences, lead the author to examine 
thoroughly the nature and general tendencies of Rationalism, Pantheism, Material- 
ism, and Pessimism. The relations of these types of thought to each other, and 
their manifestation in educational theories and methods, in political and economic 
doctrine and action, as well as in the sphere of religion, theology, and ecclesiastical 
affairs, naturally occupy larger space than would be required for their simple and 
abstract definition and analysis. 

It is well that the attempt should be so vigorously and thoroughly made to show 
how deep is the rvot, and how wide the spread of the branches, of these great sys- 
tems of thought. From the very nature of his endeavor, however, it is inevitable 
that the author should fail to carry with him as completely as in his previous volumes 
the great body of believers in evangelical truth. It is not now merely shades of dif- 
ference in theological belief that will here and there qualify the reader’s assent to 
the positions taken and the arguments employed. His very pronounced ecclesias- 
tical and political views deeply color many of his estimates and many of his reason- 
ings. Not only is republicanism, but constitutional monarchy, vitiated by a ration- 
alistic taint. And his discussions in regard to education must, of course, bear the 
impress of his doctrine on the true mutual relations of Church and State. It is 
natural that the “ burning questions ” of German life should be constantly brought 
to the front ; yet in principle the same questions are at least beginning to burn all 
over the civilized world. 

The publication of this volume is eminently timely ; and whatever fundamental 
exception many an evangelical Christian may take to the author’s view on one point 
and another—ecclesiastical, political, educational, economic—he can hardly fail to 
understand better the history of the century, and the drift of the present time, and 
to come nearer to the deeper principles that underlie many of the controversies of 
the day. 

The notes appended to the lectures are, as is usual with the author, rich not only 
in illustrative citation, but as guides to the recent literature of the topics discussed. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON THE CHRISTIAN DoctTrRINE. Printed for the use of stu- 
dents in Lane Theological Seminary. By Epwarp D. Morris, D.D. 
This volume of seventy-two large octavo pages is a syllabus of the course in theol- 
ogy taught by Dr. Morris in Lane Seminary. It is founded upon the Westminster 
standards, and arranges the matter under the following eight heads: The Script- 
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ures; Trinitarian Theology; Anthropology; The Trinity as related to Creation, 
Providence, and Redemption ; Soteriology ; Pneumatology, or the Work of the Holy 
Spirit ; Ecclesiology ; and Eschatology. 

A table of contents has not the interest or instructiveness of a book, and yet this 
little volume has much interest and instructiveness for any one versed in theological 
knowledge. It is a fine piece of analysis, and evinces that the classes at Lane Sem- 
inary are made to do thorough work both within and without the lecture-room. 
When the system shall be given to the public, it will be marked by comprehensive- 
ness, accuracy, vigor, and freshness, if the nature of it is to be deduced from these 
indicia. 

One or two negative criticisms occur on perusal. It strikes us that the fourth 
part contains some matter, such as eternal generation, etc., that naturally belongs to 
the second. To discuss the trinitarian relations again after anthropology seems to 
be going over ground a second time. Dr. Morris, as does Dr. Hodge, discusses 
the Person of Christ under the head of Soteriology. This latter properly includes 
only the work, and not the person. The proper term is either Christology or Soter- 
ology. There is the same objection to bringing the person of Christ under the head 
of his work, that there would be to bringing the persons of the Godhead under the 
head of a divine work: to discussing the Trinity under the head of Creation or 
Providence. 

Occasionally the author’s catch-words might convey a different impression regard- 
ing his theological position from what his discussion does. ‘“ Man,” he says (p. 21), 
“is endowed with ability, though fallen and depraved.” But this must be taken in 
connection with the statements on p. 20, that “ sin is more than an act; a tendency, 
disposition, purpose, state”; and that “depravity contains within itself no principle 
of restoration.”” These statements also qualify the statement on p. 20, that “the 
true seat of sin is not in nature, but in character.” W. G. T. SHEDD. 


THE Humiuiation or.Curist. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. T.& T. Clark, Edinburgh, and 
Scribner & Welford, New York. 

This able treatise has passed to a second edition, to which the author has added 
a lecture upon the Modern Humanistic Theories of Christ’s Person. The volume is 
a fine example of learning,-compression of matter, and reasoning. The student can 
-obtain from this single book a satisfactory acquaintance with the subject of Christ’s 
humiliation as it has been discussed in the Patristic, Medizeval, Lutheran, and Re- 
formed churches. It is the only English work that gives anything like a thorough 
view of the Kenotic theories. 

The author first makes a rapid sketch of the Christology of -Apollinaris, Cyril; 
Nestorius, Eutyches, Leo, and John Damascene; marking the peculiarities of the 
Monophysite, Monothelite, and Adoptian controversies. The view of Aquinas is 
touched upon, and then the writer passes to the Lutheran statements by Brentz and 
Chemnitz and the Giessen and Tubingen theologians ; then to those of Zanchius and 
Hulsius of the Reformed Church; and lastly to those of Thomasius, Gess, Ebrard, 
and Martensen. 

Dr. Bruce stands by the Reformed Christology, though regarding it as too briefly 
and imperfectly treated. He describes the Lutheran Christology as a “ deification 
of humanity rather than a descent of God into humanity, investing the human nature 
of Christ with all divine attributes, even with such metaphysical ones as are com- 
monly regarded and described as incommunicable ”’ (p. 3). He has, however, not only 
a candid, but a somewhat kindly feeling toward the Lutheran Kenotic theories, and 
attributes to some of the objections urged from this quarter against the Chalcedon 
Christology more weight in our judgment than they are entitled to. He has given more 
attention, apparently, to the Lutheran than to the Reformed Christology. We see 
no reference, for instance, to the careful.discriminations of Turrettin under this 
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locus, or to the abundant material furnished by De Moor or Marck. We think that 
stronger replies to the Lutheran charge of a double personality as necessarily implied 
in the double natures of Christ might have been found in these and similar sources. 

We have not the time to enter into an extended examination of this valuable treat- 
ise, and must content ourselves with two remarks suggested by it. 

1. In. the first place, the difference between the Reformed and the Later-Lutheran 
Christology, is the difference between union and transmutation. The former affirms 
that Jesus Christ is constituted of two diverse natures united together without 
change ; the latter, that He is constituted of two diverse natures, one interpenetrat- 
ing and altering the other. The Lutheran asserts that the divine nature communi- 
cates some of its properties to the human ; the Reformed denies this. According to 
the Reformed view, the human nature after the incarnation is still a pure and sim- 
ple humanity. It has no divine properties by communication from the divine es- 
sence. It is greatly exalted in its degree of excellence by its union with deity, but 
not changed in-kind. The human is only human, and that forever. The Lutheran, 
on the contrary, ascribes to the haman nature when assumed by the Logos certain 
new properties—such as omnipresence, omnipotence, and omniscience—which ex- 
pel the old finite properties of locality, weakness, and ignorance, so that the human 
nature is transmuted into the divine. This is more than simple union of two nat- 
ures; it is transmutation of one into the other. 

This substitution of transmutation of natures for union of natures arose from an 
erroneous conception of personality. The Lutheran supposes that if there is to be 
only one person, there must be only one nature. This is the reason for his strenu- 
ous endeavor to convert the two natures into one nature. This was the false notion 
of the old Monophysitism. If two natures, then two persons; if one nature, then 
one person. This was the postulate. But a self-conscious person may be consti- 
tuted of one nature, or of two natures, or of three natures. A person may be either 
simple or complex. A trinitarian person, for example, is constituted of only one 
nature. He is wholly spiritual and immaterial. The second person in the Godhead 
is the divine essence in a particular mode of subsistence. He is pure spirit, without 
body, parts or passions. Here is a case of a single self-consciousness with only a 
single nature. A human person, again, is constituted of two natures: a soul and a 
body. A man is not, like God the Father or God the Son, purely and only spirit. 
He is composed of two substances as diverse as mind and matter. And yet there 
is only one self-consciousness. One and the same man is conscious of the spiritual 
feelings of his soul and of the physical sensations of his body. The former spring 
out of his immaterial nature, the latter out of his material. Having double natures, 
he has double consciousness and a single self-consciousness. Here a human per- 
son differs from a trinitarian person. The latter can have only one mode or form of 
consciousness, namely, a spiritual form. The former can have two modes, namely, 
one spiritual and one physical. A divine person has but one mode of consciousness 
and one self-consciousness; a human person has two modes of consciousness and 
one self-consciousness. 

And yet even a human person, like a trinitarian person, can have self-consciousness 
with only one nature. When, for example, the human body is separated from the 
human soul at death, the self-consciousness continues; but only one form of con- 
sciousness is now possible. The soul without the body cannot experience physical 
sensations. The experience of the disembodied state must be wholly mental or spir- 
itual. There can be no sensuous elements in it, because the body with the five 
senses is temporarily separated from the soul. The man must now get his con- 
sciousness through only his immaterial nature. There is a recollection of past sen- 
suous experience, but no present actual sensation through the bodily senses. Not 
until the resurrection of the body and its reunion with the soul, can both modes of 
consciousness—the physical and mental—be experienced again together. This 
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proves that a single self-consciousness is possible, either with one or with two nat- 
ures ; only, the elements of it will not be so varied in one case as in the other. 

A theanthropic person is still more complex than a human person. He has three 
diverse natures, each yielding their diverse modes of consciousness, and yet only a 
single self-consciousness. The Lord Jesus Christ is constituted of three substances 
distinct and different in kind from each other. He is composed of one infinite spirit, 
one finite spirit, and one finite body. The God-man is the divine Essence, a reason- 
able soul, anc.a true body, in union. Why should such a diversity of components be 
thought to be incompatible with a single self-consciousness ? If two natures or sub- 
stances, as diverse in kind from each other as a man’s immaterial spirit and his ma- 
terial body, can constitute only one person, and yield a single self-consciousness with 
its doubleness of experiences or consciousnesses, why is it so difficult, as the Ke- 
nosist asserts it is, to believe that three natures or substances as diverse as the di- 
vine essence, a man’s spirit, and a man’s body, should likewise constitute only a sin- 
gle person, and yield a single self-consciousness with its threefoldedness of experi- 
ence or consciousness ; namely, those of the divine essence, of a rational soul, and 
of a sensuous body? If it is not necessary to assert that spirit is changed into body, 
or body into spirit, in order to account for a single personality in the case of a man, 
why is it necessary to assume that the human nature must be transmuted into the di- 
vine, in order that there may be a single personality in the instance of a God-man ? 
If complexity of natures is not incompatible with self-consciousness in human psy- 
chology, why is it in theanthropic psychology? Had more notice been taken of the 
complexity and diversity of nature found in our own ordinary human personality, in 
the discussion, it seems to us that the assumption that began in Apollinarism, and 
has run on through the whole history of the controversy: namely, that personality 
necessarily implies simplicity of structure and singleness of nature, and is incom- 
patible with complexity and duality, would have been invalidated more readily. 

2. In the second place, the Reformed theologians emphasize and the Lutheran 
neglect—though they do not deny—the distinction between a nature and a person. 
The charge of the latter that the Reformed Christology, as well as the Chalcedon 
before it, is Nestorian and doubles the personality of Christ, springs out of this omis- 
sion. According to the Scriptures, the second person of the Trinity assumed into 
union the “ seed”’ of the woman, the “seed” of Abraham, the “seed ’’ of David, the 
“flesh and blood” of the Virgin. Inspiration thus guards against the supposition 
that the Logos united himself with an individual person. This “seed” or ‘“‘ human 
nature”’ is impersonal until it is personalized by the personality of the Logos with 
whom it is united. It gets its personality through the trinitarian personality. When, 
and not til] when, the Logos unites himself with the seed of the. woman, is there an 
individual man, Jesus Christ. Prior to this act and instant, there is only an unindi- 
vidualized “‘ seed,” “flesh and blood,” or human substance. Hence, only one single 
person results from this union. This “flesh and blood” of man might have been 
individualized by ordinary generation—the usual mode of personalizing a transmitted 
portion of human nature. In this case, the resulting indiyidual would have been a 
distinct and separate person and a sinful person. Had The Logos united himself 
with ¢zs, he would have been two persons, and one of them would have been sinful. 
But this was not the manner in which God the Son and a human nature were united. 
“The Son of God,” says Hooker, v. 52, ‘did not assume a man’s person into his 
own person, but a man’s nature to his own person; and therefore he took semen, 
the seed of Abraham, the very first original element of our nature, before it was come 
to have any personal subsistence.” Similarly, Owen (Holy Spirit, ii. 3), says that 
“the Son of God, in his assuming human nature to be his own, did not take an in- 
dividual person of any one into a near conjunction with himself, but preventing [an- 
ticipating] the personal subsistence of human nature in that flesh [of the Virgin] 
which he assumed, he gave it its subsistence [z. ¢., its personality] in his own per- 
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son, whence it hath its individuation and distinction from all other persons what- 
ever.” This miraculous conception and personalizing of the human nature perfectly 
sanctified it, so that the instant it was assumed into union with the Logos, it was 
that “holy thing” spoken of by the angel Gabriel, and described by the apostle as 
“holy, harmless, undetiled, and separate from sinners.” 

It is frequently assumed that individuality is a necessary property of human nature, 
and that there is no such entity as a human nature that is not also a human individ- 
ual. But this is not so. Individuality relates to the form of a substance or nature, 
and not to its intrinsic properties. The form of a vase, into which a piece of clay is 
moulded, is not one of the essential properties of clay. The clay has all of its neces- 
sary properties, even if* it should never be moulded at all by the potter. So, too, a 
human nature has all the human properties, even though it should never be indi- 
@idualized by generation. It is capable of becoming a person, though as yet it is not 
one. It is not a brute nature, because it has spiritual, rational, and voluntary ele- 
ments in its substance. It is not inorganic nature, because it is vital substance. 
This truth is clearly stated by Turrettin, in his account of Christ’s human nature, 
Institutio XIII., vi. 18: “ Although the human nature of Christ is a spiritual and in- 
telligent substance, and perfect in respect to the existence and properties of such a 
substance, yet it is not at first [statim] a person, because it has not that peculiar in- 
communicable property which constitutes a subsistence as distinguished from a sub- 
stance [or a person as distinguished from a nature]—just as soul (anima), taken by 
itself, is a particular intelligent substance, yet not a person, because it is an incom- 
plete part of a greater whole. It requireseto be united with a body before there can 
be an individual man. It does not derogate from the reality and perfection of 
Christ's human nature to say that before it was assumed into union with the Logos 
it was destitute of personality, because we measure the reality and dignity of a hu- 
man nature by the essential properties of this nature, and not by the characteristic 
of individuality subsequently added to it. These essential properties belong to it by 
creation, but the individual form is superinduced after creation by generation. The 
definition of substance or nature, consequently, differs from the definition of sub- 
sistence or person. Personality is not an integral and essential part of a nature, but 
is, as it were, the terminus to which it tends; and Christ’s human nature acquired 
a more exalted and perfect personality by subsisting in the Logos than it would had 
it acquired personality by ordinary generation.” 

If these two points are kept in view, namely, that the divine and human natures in 
Christ’s person are united, but not transmuted, and, that the human nature is as- 
sumed into union in its unindividualized state, there need be no logical difficulty in 
the construction of Christ’s single personality. The fathers at Chalcedon did this, 
and so did leading schoolmen like Aquinas. The Reformed theologians did the 
same; while the Lutheran divines very soon showed a tendency toward the ancient 
Monophysitism—a tendency which in some of the later speculations has gone to 
even a greater extreme than those of Apollinaris and Eutyches, and to which this 
volume of Dr. Bruce furnishes an excellent corrective. W. G. T. SHEDD. 





Diz EpirpHANIEN IM LEBEN Des HERRN, von F L,. SretvmMeyer. Berlin, 1880: 
Verlag von Wiegandt und Grieben. [B. Westermann & Co., N. Y.] 


What is the idea or true notion of the Epiphany? This is the question which 
Prof. Steinmeyer properly raises at the very outstart. Is it, primarily, the manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the world? Or is it the divine manifestation in Christ and to 
Christ ; and, then, the manifestation of Christ to the world ? 

The distinction is important. If the former constitutes the idea, then the Epiph- 
any may be external and phenomenal, and may be confined to a day, or, at most, 
to single occasions in the life of Christ. Then a commemorative festival, if intro- 
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duced by the Church, may celebrate a specific event like that of Christ’s baptism, or 
His miracle at Cana, or the adoration of the Magi. 

If the latter constitutes the idea, then the Epiphany is internal and real as well 
as external and phenomenal. Then it cannot be confined to a single day or to single 
occasions in the life of Christ, but extends to the Incarnation of the Divine Logos 
anc to the entire life of Christ, not excluding any events, but rather including all. 

In the light of this idea we retrace the divine promise to Mary at Nazareth, and 
the fulfilment at Bethlehem when “ The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
men ’’; and we watch with constant and sacred attention the development of that 
theanthropic child, Jesus, as He grew in wisdom and in stature, for in Him is God 
manifest in the flesh ; to Him is the Spirit given without measure ; in Him, and in 
Him alone, is to centre the Father’s glory and to be expressed the very image of His 
person. 

In the light of such an idea of the Epiphany, we read with increasing awe the 
words of Paul: “It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell”; and 
the answer of Christ: “‘ Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

In the light of this idea, the Epiphany is constant, not occasional and temporary 
as at the brief visit of the Magi in Bethlehem, or the briefer baptism at Jordan, or 
the single miracle at Cana. It is real as the incarnation, and constant as the life of 
Christ. 

In the light of this idea, the festival of the Epiphany cannot ignore the nativity of 
Christ, but must include it as well as the baptism —include it as indispensable, for 
then was born in the City of David a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. It is con- 
stant and real as the divine manifestation advanced first and fully in Christ’s con- 
sciousness, and to Him until He could say, * I that speak unto you am he.” 

Consequent to this came the manifestation of Christ to the world—a manifesta- 
tion of Christ not only at Bethlehem, and at the Jordan, and at Cana, but in the 
cities and villages, in the wilderness, on the mountains, in the temple, on the sea, at 
the grave of Lazarus, everywhere, as Christ went forth on His divine mission not 
only to heal, but to forgive sins and save the lost. 

It is easy to see how such an idea of the Epiphany is profound and comprehensive, 

not superficial and narrow. It is such an idea which Prof. S., in this brief treatise, 
" presents so clearly and convincingly. 

Important as was this divine manifestation in the Christ and to Him first of all, it 
was supremely difficult and delicate to adjust it to His human consciousness growing 
toward maturity from childhood to manhood. It was supremely delicate so to adjust 
it that the child Jesus should grow to manhood not transcending or violating the 
order of human development on the way—increasing in wisdom and in stature—in a 
word, remaining truly human, as He was, yet growing steadily toward the complete 
consciousness that He was, also, divine. 

Until it had been already manifest in and to Christ himself, it could not well be 
manifested to the world that He was the Cnrist, the Son of God, the Messiah. 

To trace this manifestation in and to the consciousness of Christ is the delicate 
task which Dr. Steinmeyer undertakes. In this undertaking he shows deep insight, 
discriminating analysis, and graphic power of delineation. To such a task, sympa- 
thetic skill alone is competent. To know how well the author succeeds, one must 
peruse this little book. 

This task, first of all, accomplished, what remains, though not absolutely, is com- 
paratively easy, viz., to follow the external manifestation of Christ as the Messiah. 
There is need only to pursue the open and well-beaten path. 

With deepening interest, we accompany our author as he unfolds his profound 
idea of the Epiphany. We see how the light of this great consciousness is dawning 
upon the child Jesus. At the age of twelve years in the temple, His significant reply 
is : “ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ? ”’ 
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In His retirement at Nazareth the consciousness of the great reality slowly, per- 
haps, but steadily grows upon Him ; and Mary ponders these things in her heart. 

Becoming familiar with the prophecies concerning Himself, He is, above all, be- 
coming acquainted with Himself. The higher consciousness has grown intense. 
He is the predicted Messiah. The dawn has passed into a light so full that His 
mission and His pathway are clear. He cannot hesitate to receive the baptismal 
sacrament and be wholly consecrate. 

In the light of this consciousness, Jesus—as self-revealed—appears at the Jordan. 
The idea—Der Begriff—is putting forth, in external form, die Thatsachen, and re- 
ceiving external confirmation. The manifestation in Christ and to Christ is accom- 
panied by the manifestation of Christ. This manifestation is visible and audible : 
‘‘Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the 
same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” * And a voice came from heaven 
which said, Thou art my beloved Son; in thee | am well pleased.” 

But this is followed by another manifestation widely different, yet perhaps no less 
decisive. Jesus is driven of the Spirit—subjectively impelled—into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil. The consecrating sacrament is to be followed by the con- 
secrating test. The manifestation, as before, is primarily in Christ and to Christ, 
so that His purpose and His pathway to the wilderness are no less clear and certain 
than to the Jordan. In the light of this consciousness He appears in the wilderness. 
In the trial—the temptation—there is a new manifestation, not merely of Christ to 
Himself, but of Christ as confronted by the arch-tempter, and also of triumph over 
the crowning temptation, together with sympathetic witness from heaven as “ angels 
came and ministered unto Him.” 

In conformity with his idea of the Epiphany as a divine manifestation in Christ 
and to Christ, and also a manifestation of Christ to the world, Prof. Steinmeyer 
might include all the recorded events of Christ’s life in the circle of Thatsachen. 

But he restricts himself to three chapters: 1. Dze Taufe. ll. Die Versuchung. 
Ill. Dée-Verklirung. (The Baptism; The Temptation; The Transfiguration). 

As in the case of His baptism, and of the temptation, so now He goeth in the 
light of this great consciousness impelled by the Spirit. He goes not now alone, but 
taketh with Him Peter and James and John, and leadeth them into a high mount- 
ain apart to pray. As Jesus prayed He was transfigured before them. ‘There was 
divinely manifest to Him, as perhaps never before, His way to death and through 
death to the resurrection and the ascension into the glory that should follow. With 
this divine manifestation there were given new and wonderful attestations of the 
Father’s love and approval. Was it for this He prayed? We do not know. But 
we know that new aitestations were given to Him as Moses and Elias appeared in 
glory and spake of His decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem. But 
higher attestation still was given as He was transfigured, attesting to His experience 
the prophecy fulfilled : “* Thou wilt not abandon my soul to Sheol ; neither wilt thou 
suffer thine holy one to see corruption.” In the language of Anselm,—transfigura- 
tum esse Christum gloriam tuturz resurrectionis ostendendo; or, in the words of 
Steinmeyer: “ This transfiguration on the Mount is no mere predication, but a real 
preformation.” 

Here, again, is the Epiphany primarily in and to Christ, and there through Christ 
to the chosen witnesses and to the world. There was not only repeated the divine 
witness to Christ as the Messiah, and the divine approval of Christ as the Messiah 
(attesting in sign and word the infinite complacency of the Father—“ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ’’), but there was added the divine recogni- 
tion of Christ as the Head of the Church, superior to Moses or Elias—lawgiver or 
prophet—supreme in authority as prophet, priest, and king. This divine recognition 
and attestation was manifest in the majesty of the transfiguration and in the voice 
which came from heaven. Says Peter, “‘ This voice which came from heaven we 
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heard when we were with him in the holy mount,” 2 Pet. i. 18. ‘We were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty,’’ 16 ver. And says John, “ We beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father,” I. 14. ‘ That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you,” I John i. 3. 

But we must not extend this review notice. Narrow and superficial as compared 
with this view of Steinmeyer must be the theory which would make the Epiphany 
external and occasional, which would confine it to the baptism at the Jordan, or to 
the visit of the Magi, or to the miracle in Cana—to one of these, or to these three. 
In the view of Prof. S. these are not excluded, but included, yet included as only a 
part of the great whole and by no means a chief part of the whole Epiphany in, to, 
and through Christ. 

It may or may not be well to commemorate the single occasion of Christ’s bap- 
tism, or the adoration of the Magi, or the miracle in Cana, This is not the question 
involved in the Epiphany as discussed by Dr. Steinmeyer, but, rather, what is it as 
subjective and objective (internal and external)—what is ¢e zdea (Der Begriff) and 
what are ¢he facts (Die Thatsachen) ? 

And yet to the narrow and superficial proportion it has too often been dwarfed. 
So, on the one hand, the Eastern Church commemorated it as chiefly a single ex- 
ternal event—-the baptism of Christ, in which was manifested the majesty and mis- 
sion of Christ Jesus the Lord ; on the other hand, the Western Church, with a view 
no less superficial and narrow, commemorated it as chiefly a single external occa- 
sion—the visit of the Magi, when Christ was manifested to the Gentiles. As subor- 
dinate the festival might include or not a recognition of the birth of Christ, and of 
the miracle at Cana—the Bethphania or even the Phagiphania. 

When or where the festival originated is not known; whether, as Clement sug- 
gests, it was first introduced by the Basilidians of Alexandria in Egypt, or, as Nean- 
der suggests, the Basilidians derived it from the Jewish Christians of Syria. How- 
ever this may be, in the East it especially commemorated the baptism of Christ, 
since, as Chrysostom remarks, there was a higher manifestation at Christ’s baptism 
than at His birth. 

When, at length, the commemoration of His nativity was included in the festival 
of the Epiphany and became prominent, we get a ylimpse of the real significance 
and scope of the Epiphany. We advance toward the proper view as the commemo- 
ration of the Nativity or Incarnation outranks the rest and Christmas is recognized 
as an independent and universal festival. Thus, we seem directed to one compre- 
hensive reality—the Incarnation, which includes in germinal and certain develop- 
ment the entire Epiphany—the manifestation of God in the flesh ; the divine mani- 
festation in and to Christ and through Christ to the world ; the logical antecedent 
and the logical consequent--¢he zdea and the facts united in the person and the life 
of Christ. As Dr. Steinmeyer would express it—Der Begriff; Die Thatsachen ; 
Der Begriff und die Thatsachen—the Epiphany. R. B. WELCH. 


ETERNAL Purpose: A Study of the Scripture Doctrine of Immortality. 12mo, pp. 325. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1881. 

The anonymous author of this book is plainly a cultivated scholar, and a devout 
and believing Bible student. His essay is professedly a commentary on the first 
and second chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, followed by supplementary dis- 
cussions of the “episode of evil,” and “eternal punishment.” But he evidently 
brings in under this heading his whole system of taith, soteriological and eschato- 
logical, derived from the entire body of Scripture. He is a scholar, but evidently 
untrained alike in exegesis and in doginatic induction. He fails apparently to carry 
forward for his own behalf, certainly to make clear for the reader, the necessary 
distinctions between essence and mode, substance and attribute, the essential and 
the accidental. He defines no scheme of trichotomy, yet he insists upon emphasizing 
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the distinction between spirit and soul. He denies the original immortality of the 
human soul, while he admits its rational moral personality created in the image of 
God. He maintains that the Scriptures are given by God for the instruction of men, 
and as their only rule of faith and practice, and nevertheless that the great body of 
true believers, in all ages and nations, have been mistaken as to the meaning of its 
teaching, not in isdlated passages, but in its general scope, on the topics of most 
momentous personal interest. He sets forth the most precious views as to the 
person and work of Christ, and as to the intimacy and fulness and security of the 
believer’s union with Him, and of its blessed and glorious consequences. Yet he 
teaches the abrogation of the Sabbath, that the hope of the Church is not the con- 
version by the Spirit, but the imminent-coming Christ, the pre-millennial advent, the 
reign in Jerusalem, and ultimately the annihilation of the wicked. He maintains 
that the immortality of the human soul, except as a consequence of its union with 
Christ, is nowhere taught in Scripture ; that the entire current of inspired teaching 
uniformly intimates, where it does not assert the final extinction of all evil in the 
universe ; and that the only evidence to the contrary is the inference drawn from the 
eight “punishment” texts of the New Testament, which, when fairly interpreted, 
yield a meaning perfectly consistent with the doctrine of the annihilationists. 
A. A. HODGE. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By DEAN STANLEY. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 


This volume is fitly named. It is a series of essays upon those ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments or usages which have attained such prevalence in extent and duration as 
justly entitles them to the name of Institutions. Among them are the Sacraments, 
Absolution, Sacred Vestments, the Clergy, the Pope, the Catacombs, the Litany, 
the Early Creeds, and the Commandments. No one familiar with the author’s 
writings could fail to recognize the paternity of the book, even though the Dean’s 
name were not on the title-page. It bears his mark all the way through. Every- 
where can be seen his graceful style, his power of effective description, his breadth 
of literary allusion, his skilful grouping of incidents, his command of apt and forci- 
ble illustration. In like manner can be seen everywhere his absurd spirit of compre- 
hension, his abhorrence of precise doctrinal statements, his constant attempt to con- 
found or blend the natural and the supernatural, his facility in drawing large con- 
clusions from very small premises, and his amazing, skill in so representing a theo- 
logical tenet as that without professedly denying its truth, he yet turns it into a 
gross error. What Dean Stanley’s own theological position is we do not undertake 
to say, but it is very clear that the man who accepts the positions of this book and 
follows out the undercurrent which runs from the first page to the last, will find 
himself an Erastian, a Pelagian, a Socinian,a Universalist, an advanced Rationalist. 

, The first essay is upon Baptism. In this the Dean declares that the word means only 
immersion, and that it is philologically correct to translate “John the Baptist” by 
“John the Immerser.”’ Of course then he must hold that the Pharisees took a bath 
every time they came from market (Mark vii. 4), and likewise before every meal 
(Luke xi. 38), and that they purified their beds or couches by immersion. He says 
that “in the third century we find one case of the baptism of infants,” whereas we 
learn from Neander (I. 312-314) that at this period the practice was generally rec- 
ognized in the North African Church, the Alexandrian, and the Persian, which must 
have been the case, for why else should Tertullian have written against it? As to 
the import of the ordinance, the Dean mentions first what we are sure it never meant 
at all (since the apostle Peter [1 iii. 21] expressly denies that the rite means “the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh ’’) the importance of bodily cleanliness (!), then 
the growth of a new character, such as occurs sometimes outside of Christendom, and 
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thirdly, the imitation of Christ, in regard to which it was the special sacrament, 2. ¢., 
oath of allegiance to the Lord. But there is not a word of its relation to the removal 
of guilt, or to the death of Christ, or to the special and every way characteristic work 
of the Holy Ghost by which a sinner is made a new creature. All is brought down 
to the dead level of mere moral and natural influences, and the reformation of 
Polemo under the teachings of Xenocrates (Horace, Sat/res II! 3, 254) is said to 
“correspond almost entirely to the conversions in Christendom.” Equally superti- 
cial is the treatment of the other sacrament. Five chapters are devoted to the 
Eucharist, yet nowhere is there found any reference to the death of Christ as a sac- 
rifice for sin. Not that this is denied, for it is not, but that it is industriously ig- 
nored. Indeed the chapter on the Body and the Blood is a marvel of ingenuity in 
the way in which it emphasizes and illustrates the moral effects of the great sacrifice, 
and yet overlooks or drops out of sight the sacrifice itself. Even the figure of cleans- 
ing by blood, the Dzan goes out of his way to attribute to “ Mithraic or Persian sac- 
gifices in which the worshippers were literally bathed in a stream of blood,” prefer- 
ring, without the least authority, and in the face of all probability, to assign a revolt- 
ing Pagan origin to the language of the New Testament rather than admit its 
manifest reference to the Hebrew worship. 

The texts which have always been held by nine-tenths of Christendom to teach 
absolution, whether authoritative or declaratory, and to convey what is known as the 
power of the keys, 2. e., at least the right and duty of the church to exercise disci- 
pline, are completely emptied of any such meaning. All that they express is the 
obligation of all Christians to declare the truth and elevate public sentiment, and also 
as occasion serves to bear one another’s burdens. All beyond this is a magical 
superstition, which will probably die out with the advance of civilization. And this 
astounding conclusion is stated as if it were self-evident. The sanction of Christ for 
the clerical office is plumply denied, and this denial is shored up by the shallow and 
disingenuous device of distinguishing between the authority of the Gospels and that 
of the Epistles. We are told that the Lord did not institute it during His life, and 
although Paul speaks of it as given by Christ after His ascension, this means that it 
was ‘‘not as part of the original manifestation of Christianity, but (so to speak) as a 
divine after-thought, as the result of the complex influences which were showered 
upon the earth atter its Founder had left it.” That is, as we are immediately told, 
there is nothing divinely authoritative in the Christian ministry any more than in any 
- other liberal profession. All these “spring up in the same ways, and by the same 
divine, because the same natural, necessity.”” How different this is from the tea¢h- 
ing of apostles and prophets we need not say. 

At the conclusion of the interesting account of the origin of the Litany, we are 
told that in it we pray for redemption, 2. ¢., deliverance from evil in all its forms. 
These various forms are then enumerated, but the list contains no reference to guilt, 
not even an allusion to the burden of a wounded conscience—the Dean’s religious 
experience apparently including no exercises of this kind. In the chapter on the 
Catacombs the author indulges his fancy and taste in dwelling on the suggestiveness 
of the frequent representation of Christ as the Good Shepherd. In this he finds a 
hint of Apollo playing with his pipes to the flocks of Admetus, a representation of 
the cheertul side of Christianity, and a proof of the latitude and the simplicity of early 
Christianity ; in short, anything and everything but that which must have been fore - 
most in the thoughts of those early confessors and martyrs, viz: the Good Shepherd 
who laid down his life for the sheep. It is not necessary to deny that Christian art 
borrowed from heathen exemplars, but it is denied that the primitive believers would 
make so prominent Christ as a shepherd, and forget or omit the only fact of His his- 
tory which in the New Testament is associated with that office as held by Him, viz: 
His death for the flock. 

The essay upon the Creed of the Early Christians is simply a poetic and graceful 
setting forth of a modal or Sabellian trinity. Instead of definition it places descrip- 
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tion, and so apparently eludes refutation. According to this Westminster romance 
the Father represents to us the whole of what we call Natural Religion, and this is 
fitly explained by an extract from Herbert Spencer’s “ First Principles.” The Son 
again unfolds to us Historical Religion, or the faith of the Christian Church. And 
this is illumined by extracts from Ecce Homo, John Stuart Mill, and Renan, who, as 
the Dean justly says, “are above the slightest suspicion of any theological bias,” and 
therefore are well qualified to explain what is intended by the second person of the 
Godhead. But there is yet a third manifestation of God. Natura religion may be- 
come vague, and H7zstorzca/ be perverted and formalized. Hence weneed Spzrztual 
religion, which is represented to us in the term of Holy Ghost, z.e., God in our own 
hearts and consciences. But when this last comes to be analyzed, it occasions a 
fearful disappointment. To believe in the Holy Ghost is to believe in the Divine 
supremacy of conscience, to believe that the spirit is above the letter, the substance 
above the form, that truth is greater than authority or fashion or imagination, etc., 
etc., according to all which Epictetus must have been a devout believer in the third 
person of the Trinity. Such a weak and dishonoring statement of the illuminating 
and transforming energy of the Holy Spirit is most surprising. It contradicts the 
theology of all ages and schools, and robs the Christian system of what after the re- 
demptive economy is its most distinguishing feature. By a curious abuse of terms, 
Dean Stanley calls Bunyan’s “ Grace Abounding”’ “ pedantic ”—an imputation, we 
think, never heard of before. But in our judgment, a thimbleful of glorious John’s 
“pedantry,” is worth more than cart-loads of the Dean’s philosophy varnished over 
with Biblical phrases. 

In the chapter on the Creed of Constantinople we find some strange notions. The 
author seriously thinks that Peter’s phrase, ‘‘ the Holy Spirit spake by the prophets,”’ 
limits inspiration to the class or order technically so-called. The ignorance or 
caprice exhibited in this view is unspeakable. Prophet in Hebrew as well as Greek 
means one who speaks for God or in God’s place, whether he treat of the past, the 
present, or the future. The classic passage on the word is Exodus vii. 1: “The 
Lord said to Moses, see I have made thee a God to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy 
brother shall be thy prophet.” (See also iv. 14-16). Hence every penman of the 
Old Testament was a prophet, and as such was distinctly in the view of the Apostle 
when he wrote his epistle. In the conclusion of this chapter, it is said that Gregory 
of Nyssa shared in Origen’s opinion that there was a hope for the final restoration of 
the wicked in the future life. This is doubtless true, but the Dean makes it the basis 
of a gigantic inference. Because Gregory was present at the Council of Constanti- 
nople, it is gravely argued that “there is no doubt that he, if any one, must have 
impressed his own sense upon them, and that to him, and through him to the Counc il 
the clause which speaks of ‘life in the world to come,’ must have included the hope 
that divine mercy and justice are not controlled by the powers of evil, that sin is not 
eternal, and that in the world to come punishment will be corrective and not final.” 
And thus in defiance of truth and reason, Restorationism is foisted into one of the 
early creeds. Because Gregory of Nyssa in some of his writings (confessedly not in 
all) favored this view, therefore there is no doubt that the Council adopted it! If an 
orthodox writer should reason after this fashion, how quickly would the Dean’s sharp 
spear pierce to the fifth rib? But the most striking evidence of the degree to which 
the author has departed from the essence of the evangelical faith is his assertion in 
the concluding chapter, that any church that “put forth Christ’s two command- 
ments (Love to God and love to one’s neighbor) as the sum and substance of its be- 
lief, as that to which all else tended, and for the sake of which all was done, would 
be the church that most fully expressed the mind and intention of the Founder of 
Christendom.” Alas, if that founder aimed at nothing but an ethical code, however 
excellent. His doctrine loses all claim to be a Gospel, and he comes no more to 
preach glad tidings to the poor, and to bind up the broken-hearted. The stupend- 
ous system of redemption, into which the angels desire to look, becomes a mere re- 
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publication of natural religion. We are indeed shown the highest norm of human 
duty, but we receive no effective aid in rising to that norm, and are rather left to the 
deeper despair of a confessed and hopeless impotence. But so far from the Dean’s 
statement being true, it is on record that the Founder of Christendom said in answer 
to a direct question, This is the work of God that ye believe on Him whom He hath 
sent (John vi. 29), and the very terms of his final commission were, “ He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be condemned.” 

The book, then, as a whole is worthy of severe condemnation. It contains a great 
deal of information ona variety of important topics. In parts it is very suggestive. 
And to ministers it will doubtless be useful as presenting certain views of theology 
nowhere else to be found in such a readable and striking form. But to the general 
reader its influence must be only injurious. Its lofty tone and generous spirit, its 
freedom from any shade of harshness, its wide sympathy with whatever anywhere 
seems good and true, and its fascinating attractiveness of style tend to make unob- 
servant persons overlook its total oblivion of the real Gospel, its utter lack of an 
evangelical spirit, its quiet setting aside of whatever is peculiar to the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of salvation, ‘ The offence of the cross” of which the Apostle Paul 
speaks, gives the Dean no trouble, for to him it no longer exists. Christ is simply an 
improved Socrates, and heaven is the result of an honest endeavor to live by His in- 
structions. If this be not treason to our blessed Lord, then we know not what 
treason is. Nor is it any wonder that an intelligent literary critic of our country re- 
marked that, “If M. Renan had removed to England, taken orders in the English 
Church, mastered the English language, and obtained the deanship of Westminster 
Abbey, this book might have been his first work in his new position.” Such an 
opinion sounds harsh, but there is too much reason to believe that it expresses the 
truth. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 


CHRISTIANITY’S CHALLENGE; and some Phases of Christianity submitted for Candid 
Consideration. By the Rev. HERRICK JoHNson, D.D. Chicago: Cushing, Thomas 
& Co. 1881. 8vo, pp. 269. 

The gifted author herein presents us with eleven popular lectures delivered, for 
the most part, during the past winter in Farwell Hall, Chicago, under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. They do not attempt to apologize for 
Christianity and to defend its outskirts from the attacks, real or supposed, of science, 
criticism, philosophy, and culture, as is so often vainly attempted by ministers of the 
Gospel and others; but rather “ challenge” unbelief to account for the great truths, 
facts, and triumphs of Christianity ; and aggressively press “‘ these transcendent forces 
and facts’’ home upon the hearers and readers, to overcome their doubts and win 
their faith to Jesus Christ. This is the true attitude of the Christian preacher, in 
our judgment; and we can but wish that it might be assumed by others along the 
whole line. The cause of Christ is too often weakened by the unwise and unskilful 
defence that is so often made of the merest details of Christianity without discrim- 
inating what is real Christianity from the apologist’s own private opinions and those 
of his sort. Dr. Johnson selects such topics as the Bible, Christ, the doctrine of 
man and of an endless life, and the historic triumphs of Christianity not only over 
external foes, but over its own weaknesses and defects on its carnal side. The lect- 
ures are popular in design, rather than scientific, and yet they will prove serviceable 
not only to the people, but also to the ministry and students. The little volume 
deserves a wide circulation and a careful reading. It is bright, interesting, eloquent, 
stirring, and, in the main, convincing in its arguments. C. A. BRIGGS. 


DAILY PRAYERS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD FOR A MONTH. By OSWALD DyKEs, M.A., D.D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. pp. 274. 


As the title imports, this is a volume of family prayers, morning and evening, for 
a month. Introductory to the daily worship of the household, there are “ Short 
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prayers which may be used before Holy Scripture is read.””’ There are also occa- 
sional Prayers to be substituted for the usual one for the day; and special petitions 
to be inserted in the prayer for the day; and also children’s daily prayers. These 
prayers are Scriptural and devout. The daily use of them in the family will instruct 
and edify both old and young. Many of the prayers are tender and beautiful in 
- tone, in sentiment, and in expression. Dr. Dykes is a master of the English lan- 
guage. In accuracy, elegance, and precision of style he has few equals ; and, in- 
deed, it is just at this point that these prayers are open to criticism. Fervor, and 
the simplicity which is essential to unction, are sometimes sacrificed to elegance of 
style. In such compositions the mind should not be diverted by felicities of expres- 
sion, or by the use of uncommon words. The desires of the heart should find ex- 
pression in the plainest, simplest forms of speech. S. J. WILSON. 


A SELECTION OF SPIRITUAL SONGS: with Music for the Sunday-school. Selected and 
arranged by Rev. CiuARLEs S. RoBINSON, D.D. Wholesale, 40 cents; retail, 50 
cents. Scribner & Co., New York. 


This “Selection” is worthy of its place in the incomparable series of books of 
religious praise collected and edited by Dr. Robinson. It is admirably adapted to 
its special purpose, and full of hymns of permanent merit, of the highest doctrinal 
and spiritual character. The Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., the great Sunday-school 
leader of the Methodist Church, says, “ I commend this new singing-book, without 
hesitation or reserve, to all Sunday-schools.”’ A. A. HODGE, 


Dr. C. V. S. FREIH. voN BuNSEN’s Allgemeines evangelisches Gesang-und Gebetbuch 
zum Kirchen-und Hausgebrauch. In vdllig neuer Bearbeitung von ALBERT FISCHER. 
Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. 1881. N. Y.: B. W. & Co. 


This is a reconstruction of Bunsen’s Hymn and Prayer-book, which appeared in 
1833, and created an epoch at that time by introducing a reform in hymnology. 
German Rationalism played sad havoc with the good old hymns of the Reformation 
and the period of faith. It turned wine into water, and substituted morals for 
religion, and prose for poetry. Chevalier Dr. Bunsen, at that time Prussian embas- 
sador at Rome, and closely associated with the late King of Prussia (Frederick 
William IV.), and with such eminent divines as Rothe and Tholuck (who served as 
chaplains of the Prussian embassy in Rome and lived in his family), was then among 
the leaders of a revival of evangelical piety. He afterward changed very much in 
the liberal rationalistic direction, but never lost his faith in Christ as the only ground 
of salvation. He was one of the most remarkable men of his age, a true Christian 
nobleman, a man of genius, comprehensive scholarship, princely hospitality, and 
most charming manners. I shall never forget my interviews with him at Carlton 
Terrace, London, and in his villa on the banks of the Neckar, near Heidelberg. In 
his delightful family there was a rare combination of culture, social refinement, and 
piety. In his last and painful sickness (he died in Bonn, 1860), he derived much 
comfort from his favorite hymns, such as “ Fesu, meine Zuversicht,” “Wachet auf, 
ruft uns die Stimme,” “ Ferusalem, du hochgebaute Stadt.” 

Since the appearance of Bunsen’s collection German hymnology has made great 
progress. The edition of Fischer is a considerable improvement. He was well 
qualified for the work, being the author of a very useful Hymnological Dictionary, 
which we noticed in a previous Number of this REVIEW. He gives in all 690 hymns. 
The rest of the book contains prayers for family devotion and a brief history of Ger- 
man hymnology. Like Knapp’s Lzederscha/z it is not calculated for public worship, 
but an admirable collection for private use. We ought to have a similar collection 
of English hymns in their original form, with biographical and critical notes and a 
historical introduction. P. SCHAFF. 
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V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. Revised by Epwarp C. MITCHELL, D.D. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1880. 

The eminent American scholar to whom we owe this edition of Gesenius, after 
many years of service in some of our American theological faculties, temporarily 
succeeded Dr. Benjamin Davies in London, England, and is now principal and 
exegetical instructor in the Ecole Theologigue Baptiste in Paris. The work 
now in hand is Davies’ Translation of Roediger’s Gesenius, revised and en- 
larged on the basis of the latest edition of Professor E. Kautzsch. The works 
of Ewald, Stade, Driver, Delitzsch, Muehlau, Volck, and others, have also been 
laid under contribution. 

This grammar certainly deserves a high rank among those available for the 
use of English-speaking scholars. It is of convenient size. It is clearly printed. 
It has the virtue, so rare in works translated from the German, of being in good 
and intelligible English. It is much more full in the number of topics it treats 
than most Hebrew grammars. Its view of the phenomena and the history of 
the language includes the latest discoveries. It uses the languages of the 
Moabite stone and of the Assyrian inscriptions to elucidate the Hebrew. 

In its presentation of Hebrew syntax, this edition has greatly improved upon 
the older editions of Gesenius. Compare, for example, what is said on page 
343, as to the order of the Hebrew sentence, with what was said on the same 
subject in Conant’s translation of Roediger’s Gesenius. The usual English 
terms for describing the doctrine of the circumstantial clause do not appear in 
the indexes or table of contents, but the doctrine itself is found, very briefly, 
on pages 343 and 366. In general, it may be remarked that the differences 
between the grammatical schools of Gesenius and Ewald are much less sharply 
drawn now than they were a few years ago, and that in the present work they 
are less sharply drawn than in most of its predecessors. 

It is to be feared that this piece of good work has been somewhat disfigured 
through lack of a sufficiently careful attention to minute details. If this is 
not the case, the eye of the present reviewer has been unfortunate in respect to 
the number of instances of slight defects on which it has happened to fall. 
For instance, on page 344, the technical terms “simple nominal sentence,” and 
“compound nominal sentence,” are used in a sense entirely different from the 
definition of them just given on the previous page. On page vi. the explana- 
tion is given that “the forms with an asterisk are only poetical.” In the 
absence of any further explanation, one can hardly help inferring that this 
explanation applies to the asterisks in the paradigms immediately following: 
which inference would make the Hebrew verb an exceedingly poetical affair. 
On page xx, shebh lacks half its ¢sere. On page 26, the niphal jussive begins 
with zuz. On page 231, spharzém lacks a vowel, and four of the initial vowels 
in column N. are imperfectly printed. On pages 306 and 312, the reference to 
note 2, page 118, should presumably be to note 1. These are trifles, but they 
point to the need of great care, when a new edition is issued. And it would be 
unfair to infer that the present edition is worse in this respect than other 
Hebrew grammars. 

A grave defect of this, in common with all other Hebrew grammars, is that 
it makes no attempt to present even the rudiments of the language in the order 
of their obviousness. It ought not to be necessary to compel a student to read 
his grammar through in order to find out the meanings of the terms used in 
the rudimentary parts of the first lesson of it. But it would hardly be extrava- 
gant to say that this is required in our new Gesenius, as well as in its multitu- 
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dinous contemporaries. Certain other grave defects of method are equally 
prevalent. The ideal Hebrew grammar is yet to be made. 


WILLIs J. BEECHER. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE East. Translated and Edited by F. Max MULLER. Vols. 
VI. and IX. The Qur'an, translated by E. H. PALMER. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. 1880. 8vo, pp. cxviii., 268, 362. Macmillan, New York. 

No subject is of greater importance at the present time than a scientific comparison 
of the various religions of the world. In order to this, we need first of all care- 
fully translated and edited editions of the various sacred books upon which the chief 
religions are founded, and from which they derive their authority and power. Chris- 
tian scholars owe a great debt to Prof. Max Miller and his associates in this great 
work, for their earnest and thus far remarkably successful effort to accomplish this 
most laborious and difficult task. The volumes previously published have been 
more needed than the ones now before us. Yet the importance of the Koran is 
greater than any of the other sacred books except the Christian Bible, and therefore, 
though it is already quite well known in the learned and reliable worksof Sale and 
Rodwell, yet a fresh study of the subject in a fresh translation from such an ac- 
complished Arabist as Prof. Palmer is no unwelcome guest. The Introduction is 
concise, scholarly and reliable, and packed full of information to the student. This 
is followed by a very useful abstract of the contents of the Koran, giving each Sura 
in its order, The translation takes up the body of the work, and is followed by 
a serviceable index. The translation, so far as we have been able to examine it, is 
in the main well done. It is remarkable for its preservation of the spirit and life of 
the original. We cannot always follow Prof. Palmer in his renderings, as, for ex- 
ample, of [II. 11 and II]. 26, where the exact sense of the original, in our judgment, 
is not given. But we cannot expect perfection, and certainly not entire agreement 
in the rendering of any great work, not to speak of one so difficult and involved 
in many cases as the Koran. We wish that the Koran might, through this revision, 
become better known to Christian scholars; for its similarities as well as contrasts 
to the Old Testament Scriptures are alike instructive. C. A. BRIGGS. 


ProGRESS AND Poverty: An Inquiry into the cause of Industrial Depressions, and of 
the Increase of Want with Increase of Wealth—The Remedy. By HENRY GEORGE. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The evils recited in this title-page are manifest and conspicuous. However explain- 
ed, the tendency so loudly complained of, of the rich to become richer, and the poor 
poorer, must within certain limits be admitted and deplored. The enormous cap- 
italists whose accumulations now count by millions, where a generation ago they 
counted by tens of thousands, live within hailing distance of the dens and styes of 
crowds increasing still faster, who herd together like brutes, and whose remaining 
humanity is quite matched by their growing brutality. Whoever can devise an 
effective remedy for this, will prove a benefactor of society, only surpassed by Him 
who “ went about doing good,” and brought that balm for human ills, which made 
Him the Saviour of men. Specifics for the cure of poverty and its woes abound. 
This book offers its remedy. It is simply the abolition of private property in land. 
This is the panacea for all evils related to the present inequalities in the distribution 
of property. 

If agrarianism is Mr. George’s remedy, he has a facile and summary way of car- 
rying it into effect. If he shrinks from the immediate and absolute dispossession of 
present owners of land, he proposes to compass the same result by the imposition 
of all taxes upon land, so that its entire rentable value will be thus confiscated. 
This will bring in the social and economical millennium. It is something amazing 
to see an author so affluent, bright, broad, and incisive, enchanted with such a fal- 
lacy. He is a strong, original, and cultured thinker. He escapes many of the vul- 
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gar, economic delusions which fascinate the average politician or social reformer : 
such, for example, as that mortgages make wealth, instead of being merely evidence 
of title to, or ownership of, other wealth ; even on the subject of taxation he utters 
many sound principles which are too deep for the common law-maker. But when 
he touches land, or whatever pertains to it, he seems about as near monomania as 
the poor creature whose mind runs level on every subject except his personal iden- 
tity. He supposed he had another man’s head on his shoulders. A quotation or two 
in illustration of this must suffice : 

“To affirm the rightfulness of property in land is to affirm a claim which has no warrant in nature,”’ p. 
302. ‘*It will be said, there are improvements which in time become indistinguishable from the land it- 
self; very well, then, the title to the improvements becomes blended with title to the land; the individual 
right is lost in the common right. ... . The value of land as we have seen is the price of monopoly,”’ p. 
308. ** Historically, as ethically, private property in land is robbery. It nowhere springs from contract ; it 
can nowhere be traced to perceptions of justice or expediency,” p. 333. ‘*It may be said generally, that 
businesses which are in their nature monopolies, are properly part of the functions of the State, and should 
be assumed by the State. There is the same reason why the Government should’carry telegraphic messa- 
ges; that it should carry letters; that railroads should belong to the public; that common roads should. 
But all other monopolies are trivial in extent as compared with the monopoly of land. And the value of 
land expressing a monopoly, pure and simple, is in every respect fitted for taxation,” p. 379. ‘* Let the in- 
dividuals who now hold it stilleretain, if they want to, possession of what they are pleased to call their 
land. Let them continue to call it ¢he?y land. Let them buy and sell, and bequeath and devise it. We 
may safely leave them the shell, if we take the kernel. J¢ zs not necessary to confiscate land ; it is only 
necessary to confiscate rent..... What I propose, therefore, is the simple, yet sovereign remedy, which 
will raise wages ; increase the earnings of capital ; extirpate pauperism ; abolish poverty ; give remunera- 
tive employment to whoever wishes it ; afford free scope to human powers ; lessen crime; elevate morals 
and taste, and intelligence ; purify government, and carry civilization to yet nobler heights, is—to afpro- 
priate rent by taxation. .... We may put the proposition into a practical form by proposing to abolish 
all taxation save that upon land values,” pp. 364-5. 

The italics in the above quotations are the author’s. Such visionary revolution- 
ism is its own refutation. It may be of use in showing the present crusaders against 
railroads and corporations, as monopolies to be undermined, what their movement 
will bring in its wake, if it succeeds. LYMAN H. ATWATER. 
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